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PREFACE. 


Tue translator presents the following Essay to the 
British public, in the full persuasion, that he is thereby 
conferring upon them at once a benefit and a gratifica- 
tion: a benefit, inasmuch as it treats of subjects of lead- 
ing and vital importance at the present epoch; and a 
gratification, from the very talented and superior 
manner in which those subjects are discussed. Pro- 
fessor A. Vinet, is already well known in this country 
as an author, and is duly appreciated by those persons 
whose thorough acquaintance with the French language, 
renders them competent judges of his works; by many 
of whom, a strong desire has been expressed to see this 
Essay in an English dress. The translator, fully con- 
curring in their high estimation of this effort of his pen, 
and of its peculiar adaptation to the circumstances of 
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this country at the present time, was induced to under- 
take the task; not, however, unconscious of its diffi- 
culties and responsibility, nor without corresponding 
feelings of diffidence and hesitation. At the completion 
of his labours, he is anxious to state, that his chief aim 
has been to give a true and faithful version of the 
original; and this he has done from a sense of duty; 
he is well aware, that had he ventured to make the 
translation more free, he might have rendered his own 
work more acceptable to his fellow countrymen, inas- 
much as it would have been more truly English. Such 
as it is, however, he entreats for it a candid perusal ; 
and he flatters himself that it will be found to contain 
sentiments so apposite, scriptural, and valuable, together 
with arguments so logical and excellent, that every 
reader who understands the claims of conscience, and 
the importance of personal religion, as they are set forth 
in the Scriptures, will be willing to overlook the imper- 
fections of its execution. 

It is interesting to observe, how emphatically the 
question at issue, that of the separation of church and 
state, is the great question of the present day ; not only 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, but also on the Con- 
tinent it forms the prominent object of attention in 
religious circles; the following treatise, emanating from 


the pen of a foreigner, serves to shew, that although 
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modes of thought and diction are found to differ in 
different lands, yet that in every country where the 
gospel is known, liberty of conscience, producing the 
free expression of opinion, is felt to be the inalienable 
prerogative of the human race. 

The translator anticipates, that the majority of his 
readers will be found amongst dissenting Christians ; 
men, whose views on the subject of this work, already 
coincide with his own, and whom the following pages 
will tend to confirm in the truth of their principles. He 
is well aware that, generally speaking, churchmen are 
too well satisfied with their position as members of the 
dominant sect, and as possessors of the wealth, learning, 
and honours of the state-protected party, to wish to be 
enlightened as to the defects of their system; for the 
most part, they decline to investigate a subject, which 
possibly might, in the sequel, prove disadvantageous to 
themselves or their families in temporal respects; and 
they are, therefore, content to continue in errors which 
they have received from their ancestors, or which they 
have themselves embraced, with a view to their own 
aggrandizement in the world. But there is another, and 
a superior class of churchmen, both lay and clerical ; 
men of true piety; whose hearts and minds have been 
imbued with the spirit of truth; having experienced the 
vivifying effects of the Holy Spirit upon their own con- 
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sciences, they have learned to respect the consciences 
and convictions of others. Such men know, that religion 
is an affair between man and his Maker, and not be- 
tween a ruler and his subjects; they know, that every 
man must give an account of himself unto God, and 
that no one can by any means save. his brother; they 
know, and must admit, that all religion to be vital, must 
be personal. Such enlightened men there are, at this 
time, within the pale of the church of England ; and ‘it 
is to be hoped that they are not unwilling to read upon 
the subject before us; but, on the contrary, that they 
are anxious to ascertain the scriptural propriety of their 
present position; and, moreover, that if convinced that 
the union of spiritual things with temporal, is in oppo- 
sition to the revealed will of God, and detrimental to 
the best interests of society, they would be found to 
possess sufficient of the spirit of the ancient reformers, 
to act agreeably to their convictions. From such men 
_acandid hearing is expected; and to them, the argu- 
ments and illustrations of the following pages are espe- 
cially commended, with sentiments of sincere and Chris- 
tian respect. 

In conclusion, the translator begs to remark, that the 
appendix to the present work is unusually extended, 
but that its contents are important; he indulges the 


hope that, in a future edition, the Author will be induced 
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to incorporate many of the notes into the work itself. 
The notes, which bear upon the subject of each chapter, 
are specified in the table of contents; and the translator 
ventures to suggest, that a reference to each, in its proper 


place, will repay the attention of the reader. 


Vassall Road, Kennington, . 
8th July, 1843. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


Crroumsrances which it is unnecessary to detail, as well 
as the material disproportion between the two parts of 
this work, might, at first sight, lead to the supposition, 
that the true subject of the book is contained in the 
second part, and that the first is but its preface or exor- 
dium. Iam anxious to declare at the outset, that this is 
not the case; and that even had the terms of the ques- 
tion proposed for competition been different, I should 
nevertheless have treated of the duty of personal profes- 
sion, and should have done it with the same warmth of 
affection and strength of conviction. The unequal ex- 
tent of the two parts, proves nothing as to their relative 
importance, nor the degree of attention which I have 
bestowed upon each; it proves only, that some subjects, 
though not more important than others, are more dif- 


ficult, and afford greater scope for discussion. 
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I have one other observation to make, and that has 
reference to the second part of the work. My only 
object being to emancipate religion from the dominion 
of politics, I have not laid down any theory of the prero- 
gatives which lawfully appertain to the state. And as, 
on the other hand, I have strongly insisted upon the 
essential connexion between spontaneity and civil liberty, 
it might be inferred that I am, in some degree at least, 
hostile to every interference of governments with the 
moral and intellectual interests of the people. My senti- 
ments on this subject are these: although the theory of 
government which I have adopted, does imply the 
rejection of the theory of paternal jurisprudence, at least 
in the strictest sense of that term, I cannot think of for- 
bidding to governors, the exercise of paternal feelings 
and paternal virtues; I cannot consider the enterprises 
and improvements of civilization, as outrages upon 
justice and liberty. On the contrary, I honour such 
dispositions and such well directed efforts on the part 
of legislators, whilst I also desire, that they should 
be participated by every member of the community. 
Perhaps, however, I have not given sufficient promi- 
nence to this sentiment, but have spoken too exclu- 
sively of those considerations, by which such efforts 
ought to be restrained and moderated; and therefore I 


am now desirous most explicitly to state, that whatever 
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may be my views as to the ideal perfection of a com- 
munity, I regard all governments actively engaged in 
breaking the bread of knowledge to their subjects, not 
as the enemies, but as the friends of liberty. 
Throughout the second part of this work, I have 
aimed but at one object; the separation of church and 
state. It will, perhaps, be said, and I cannot prevent it, 
that I have laboured to unsettle both the church and 
the state; but at all events, it cannot be asserted, that I 
have endeavoured to reconstruct them. If upon some 
features of their present constitution, I have given utter- 
ance to opinions, and ventured to suggest some new 
ideas, | have endeavoured to do so with becoming re- 
serve, and in such a manner as to make it apparent, 
that I do not hazard the fate of my system, upon any 
of these particular sentiments. It might, perhaps, have 
been expected that I should have sketched out a new 
plan of church government: and who has not one in 
his portfolio? But my system being one of principle, 
and moreover, of faith, I have purposely avoided every- 
thing which might have rendered this characteristic less 


conspicuous. 
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ON THE PROFESSION 


OF 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wen the subject, the discussion of which we have under- 
taken, was proposed for competition, the question pro- 
bably arose in the minds of many persons, whether it 
were advisable to entertain it, or whether, in the judg- 
ment of the Society for the Advancement of Christian 
Morals,* as well as in that of every man, the duty of 
forming religious convictions should not take precedence 
of the duty of professing them,—whether the present 
condition of society, did not rather call for a discussion 
of the former than of the latter subject. The prominent 
evil of our age, or rather the most striking symptom of 
its unhealthy condition, is the almost universal absence 
of conviction, whether upon the subject of religion, of 
morality, or even of politics. It is not simply that con- 


victions are defective; the very principle of conviction 


* La Société de la Morale Chrétienne. 
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is wanting. The fountains of belief are dried up. 
Scepticism has become the characteristic of the age. 
The voice of conscience is silent. Like a paralysed 
member, a lifeless organ, or an extinct sense of the 
human frame, it no longer answers the purposes of its 
existence. The present generation, whilst aiming to 
understand everything, has become incapable of forming 
a judgment upon anything. Every thing is probable, 
every thing is plausible, the affirmative and the negative 
of every question ; nothing is decisive, nothing rejected, 
nothing received. If we would discover the chief object 
of human pursuit, the mainspring of human action, we 
must seck for it in self-interest, or what is so accounted; 
self-interest, the chief good, the only practically-received 
truth, in these days of general infidelity. The cementing 
principle of a common faith no longer binding together 
the members of the community, they are mingled with- 
out being united; unity of mind, the only true unity, 
has vanished ; and consequently, every one living to him- 
self alone, selfishness appears to have become the ulti- 
matum of our philosophical and social development. 

As to the existence of this disease, and its dangerous 
nature, there is but one opinion. ‘Those who are the 
most destitute of faith, the most content to believe no- 
thing, nevertheless regret the general prevalence of the 
spirit of unbelief. The least religious, preach religion. 
Every man, so to speak, vaunts and recommends to his 
neighbour, the remedy of which he himself makes no use: 
each one desires religion for others, but not for himself. 
But what is more involuntary than faith? It may com- 
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municate itself, but it cannot commanditself. A sincere 
and lively faith has something contagious in its nature; 
but where is this faith? Many who profess to believe, 
seem so little persuaded of their faith, are so timid, ap- 
pear so ashamed of believing, that their timidity makes 
more proselytes than their faith, The void occasioned 
by the absence of religion, nevertheless appears so great, 
the necessity so imperious, that religious systems are 
constructed, just as idolaters fashion idols; and when 
they have succeeded in giving them a form as fantastic 
or as rational as possible, they begin to laugh at the 
work of their own hands, and commit to the flames, as 
useless lumber, the image which but yesterday was wor- 
shipped as a god. 

Man finds himself, after so many unsuccessful attempts, 
discouraged and dissatisfied. The void which the ab- 
sence of religious convictions occasions in the world, ap- 
pears to him the more frightful, the more he regards it. 
He deceives himself on one point alone—that of discerning 
in what he deplores, a cause only, and not an effect. It 
is undoubtedly true that spiritual life is the result of 
faith; but it is equally true that the absence of faith 
arises from the decline of spiritual life. We apprehend 
that on the subject of religion, the difficulty of believing 
is referable to the weakness of moral faith, and that that 
very weakness proceeds from the torpid state of the 
moral sense. It is true, that religion may revive, not- 
withstanding all these obstacles, and remedy all these 
evils; but it is not the less true, that the decay of the 
element of faith amongst a people, is a moral blemish for 
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which they are responsible ; the stigma and the brand of 
sin. 

We apprehend that it is not so much the sense of 
spiritual need, as a sort of vague fear, and perception of 
public danger, which induces the men of the present 
age to desire the possession of religion; and this is 
doubtless the reason why they do not attain toit. Reli- 
gious desires, to be effectual, must be founded on a con- 
sciousness of moral want. But how is this to be 
awakened? Religious faith is the mainspring of moral 
action, but religious faith itself is dependent for its ex- 
istence upon the commencement of that action in our 
souls. When both are wanting, how is the one to be 
awakened by means of the other? And if the present 
age be really in this deplorable state of moral destitution, 
it may perhaps be asked, why agitate a question so un- 
called for, so utterly beside the mark, as the duty of 
professing convictions we no longer possess, or which we 
have not yet obtained! First give us these convictions, 
and then we will profess them; for it is in the nature 
of conviction to manifest itself. 

Let us pause to consider these words. 

“ Give us religious convictions.” Doubtless it is not 
faith in the abstract, or the faculty of believing, to which 
this objection refers, but to some settled belief, which only 
is communicable. What is demanded from us therefore, 
is some particular set of doctrines, some ready-made 
religion, or, in other words, the evidences of that religion. 
To furnish these evidences is indeed one of our most 
sacred duties; a duty which we owe to all unbelievers, 
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and our object in this work is to press upon all believers, 
their obligations to discharge it. We should therefore 
_ be acting a highly absurd, as well as criminal part, if 
whilst inculcating upon others the fulfilment of this 
duty, we could be guilty of neglecting it. We may per- 
haps be told, that we ought to be satisfied with fulfilling 
it ourselves, without enforcing it upon others; that we 
ought to address ourselves exclusively to unbelievers, 
with a view to their conversion, and that it is not our 
province to press upon believers the duty of professing 
their faith. But why this exclusion? Why perform 
one of these undertakings, and abandon the other? for it 
is perfectly clear that to postpone it until the first be 
accomplished, would be virtually to abandon it. We 
shall be told in reply, because it is in the very nature of 
conviction to manifest itself, and that to direct our efforts 
to the attainment of this object, is a fruitless expenditure 
of time and trouble. 

We readily allow, that when called upon to engage in 
works of paramount importance, we should not permit 
ourselves to be diverted by anything of a superfluous 
description. If, therefore, to exhort believers to avow 
their faith be superfluous, we are not called upon to do 
so, but rather to address ourselves to what is not merely 
a more pressing duty, but the only one of practical im- 
portance. But the question before us is, to ascertain 
whether it be indeed superfluous to press upon believers 
the duty of profession. 

When it is asserted, that it is in the very nature of 


convictions to manifest themselves, Christian convic- 
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tions are doubtless intended, because they are those 
which naturally present themselves to view in the circle 
in which the question is agitated, and because Christianity 
appears to be the only religion, whose followers are the 
subjects of genuine convictions. 

We admit that the duty of professing faith, is one of 
the first principles of Christianity ; moreover, that it con- 
stitutes one of its most prominent characteristics ; that of 
all the duties enjoined by the gospel, this has been most 
ready to display itself, and that the neglect of it is most 
difficult to reconcile with the idea of vital faith. It is 
strange, yet nevertheless true, that some moral truths, 
which appear the most elementary and essential, have 
remained for a length of time in a state of obscurity; as 
for example, the right of every man to personal liberty, 
and the consequent condemnation of slavery. This, how- 
ever, has not been the case with the truth of which we 
speak: the confession of the mouth has always closely 
followed the faith of the heart (Rom. x. 10); nay, amongst 
many Christians, this duty has for a time taken prece- 
dence of all others; and although we cannot precisely 
say that it is the only obligation they have discharged 
with fidelity, it must at least be admitted, that for a 
length of time, they never fulfilled any other so well. 
Far from losing sight of so important a fact, we desire 
to insist upon it. 

The Divine Founder of Christianity has sanctioned 
the principle, that there is a duty owing to the truth; that 
the truth itself is most sacred and precious; that its ac- 
quisition must not be neglected, nor its proclamation dis- 
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pensed with; that it is the supreme good of the whole 
world, the property of every man, his right and his duty. 
Jesus Christ was a witness:* he was manifested to reveal 
to men the things of God, and upon this character of 
supreme witness, he founds his claim to the dominion of 
the world. “Iam a King,” said he to Pilate ; “to this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.” (John xviii. 37.) 
But this testimony which he has borne would not have 
placed in his hands the sceptre of humanity, had it not 
been rendered from the summit of the cross. Such were 
the conditions of the testimony, and so the church un- 
derstood them, when she gave to those who died for the 
gospel, the simple appellation of witnesses ; for a martyr 
is a witness; and no witness deserves the name, no wit- 
ness is worthy of credence, who possesses not the spirit of 
a martyr. Christianity is a testimony or a martyrdom; 
every Christian is a martyr, and has no other calling 
upon earth than “to shew forth the praises of him who 
hath called him out of darkness into his marvellous 
light” The disciple of a God who died for the truth, 
ought also to be willing to die for the truth ; if not on the 
cross or in the flames, at least by the perpetual subjection 
of self-love, and the constant practice of self-denial—if 
not in his body, at least in the good opinion of his fellow- 
creatures, whose esteem is deemed a second life, and 
whose contempt is considered little short of death. Thus, 
the distinguishing characteristic, the primary seal of 


* “ The Amen, the faithful and true witness.” Rev. iii. 14. 
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Christianity, is testimony—is confession; and the greatest 
crime towards God, is silence. 

Still further; this law of Christianity has become one 
of the laws of the modern world. It has introduced into 
it a sentiment by which it is characterized, and of which 
the ancient world knew nothing: the absolute right 
which the truth possesses over us, and the obligation 
under which we are laid, to suffer and to die for it. 
Martyrdom and testimony appertain only to our times, 
because our times alone have known the worth of the 
truth. Derived from Christianity, this idea has obtained 
in every department of morals; and respect for indivi- 
dual conviction in all the concerns of life, has become 
general, and is universally conceded; just because the 
system of morals promulgated by Jesus Christ was true 
in all its parts, before He came into the world. Chris- 
tianity has created a new human nature, or rather has 
drawn the old one from beneath its ruins, and reinstated 
it, to fall no more. Men imagine that they are only 
obeying an instinct, only listening to the voice of con- 
science ; and they are right; but they forget that before 
Jesus Christ, that instinct slumbered, and that voice was 
not heard. ‘Their morality, unknown to themselves, has 
been borrowed from the Christian code; and even 
amongst the adversaries of Christianity, the more up- 
right have attacked it, relying upon a principle derived 
from itself. 

It will be seen that it is impossible for us to enlarge 
further upon the idea which forms the ground of the 


objection we have just considered. For, concede as we 
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may, we can never be brought to admit, that because it 
is in the nature of sincere conviction, and particularly of 
Christian conviction, to manifest itself, it is therefore 
superfluous to insist upon that manifestation as a duty. 
This would be, at one stroke, to efface all the precepts 
and exhortations to sanctification, addressed in the 
gospel to those who have received the Christian prin- 
ciple of faith; for without doubt, it is of the essence 
of true faith, to. be fruitful in works of holiness. We 
must not be satisfied with mere abstract ideas. We 
must take the man and the Christian such as they are. 
The consequences of a principle are inevitable only in 
logic ; in life they are not realized, without an especial 
concurrence of the will. The principle is indeed the 
mainspring of action, for without it there can be no 
action ; yet although this mainspring be organic, although 
it be an animated germ, a living principle, its action is 
not self-derived, and the practice of religious morality is 
not the less, in its aggregate, the result of divine influ- 
ence. The detailed exposition of the rules for human 
conduct cannot be excluded from religious instruction. 
There is not between the reception of the living principle 
of faith, and the action which develops that principle, 
any defective continuity, or even any essential dif- 
ference ; as well might we seek one between an angle 
and its sides; for wherever an angle exists, its sides 
exist also, and the sides constitute the angle. Thus 
morality is nothing else than faith in action ; and although 
it is certain that, the principle once formed, the conse- 
quences may be more or less expected, they are never 
B 3 
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developed without an effort, ad hoc, of the will, or of the 
conscience; faith both performs the work and furnishes 
the material, yet her office is not so much to dispense 
with our exertions, as to excite us to them, and make 
them easy to us. We cannot, it is true, with conviction 
in the heart, altogether abstain from evincing it; but we 
may, for a season, be unconscious of the urgency and 
extent of the duty of profession ; we may attempt it with 
more or less energy—we may fulfil it with more or less 
efficiency—we may either fall short of its requirements, 
or exceed them. The same may be said of all duties, 
and of all the applications of religious faith; and we 
may say of different eras, what we have said of indivi- 
duals—one age requires to be reminded of one duty; 
the attention of another age needs to be directed to 
another. It is indeed possible that Christianity, at this 
advanced period of its existence, may have exemplified, 
in the consciences and conduct of its disciples, its every 
application, may have expressed its every sentiment, 
may have said its last word. In one sense, it has said 
everything from its very commencement; in another 
sense, it has yet much to say, and the world will not 
end until the whole shall have been disclosed. 

We grant, that when convictions are strong, they will 
the more readily manifest themselves; we grant, that 
Christianity on its very surface, presents this obligation, 
and that when rightly understood and duly appreciated, 
its followers will not fail to discharge it. But besides 
that we design to preach this duty to other men as well 
as to Christians, forasmuch as apart from Christianity 
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convictions may exist, we do consider that upon this 
subject Christians themselves have great need to be 
warned, exhorted, and reproved. We feel also, that this 
duty is more imperative, and its fulfilment more impor- 
tant, in an age like the present, when the profession of 
Christianity has once more become both significant and 


difficult. In our opinion, a new era is commencing. AN 


factitious unity has, for a long period, held together | 
under one common denomination, the most diverse, and 
even the most contrary religious views ; this system is at 


an end. Public opinion, and the law, are alike favour- 


able to liberty of conscience. If in certain countries it 
be still difficult to avow absolute atheism, it is hardly less 
so to profess serious vital Christianity. The vague profes- 
sion of Christianity, will soon be without meaning, and 
cease to be accepted. Mere external observances and 
rites, by little and little, will fall into contempt; they 
_ will cease to impose upon spectators, and even the party 
performing them will scarcely be able to deceive him- 
self. Thus the time is approaching when every act of 
profession will weigh much, in public opinion, for or 
against the individual concerned. This era has already 
commenced. The very competition in which we are 
engaged is a proof of it; for the idea which gave rise 
to this work, was neither fortuitous, nor confined to one 
individual—it was an idea of the times, an idea more or 
less present to all serious and reflective minds. 

And if it be still insisted upon, that the first duty is 
to form convictions, we ask whether, in reference to this 
very object, the most imperative, the most promising, 
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the most practical-undertaking, be not to persuade those 
who believe, to manifest themselves to those who believe 
not; we ask, whether the other plan, that of exhorting 
unbelievers to form convictions, although at the first 
glance it may appear the more direct, be not on the con- 
trary, the more tedious and uncertain? we ask, if unbe- 
lievers can be taught before believers are impressed with 
the duty of teaching them? lastly, we ask, if convictions 
do not give birth one to another, as movement originates 
movement—if the means of forming convictions do not 
consist precisely in the fact, that those who profess them, 
express them, and by so doing communicate them to the 
minds of others, putting honour upon their faith by its 
avowal? ‘Thus then, to accomplish the work which we 
advocate, is to accomplish the other, or at least to con- 
cur in it. It is to preach, if we may so speak, to 
preachers; it is to exhort to exhortation; it is to work out 
the result, by working upon the means. There is in 
this nothing irrelevant, no subversion of the natural 
order of things, no misapprehension of the actual neces- 
sities of the work which is proposed to us; neither do 
we consider that the time thus occupied will be time 
lost, with reference to the ultimate end we have in view, 
the establishment and propagation of religious truth. 
Will it be said that this work is superfluous in an age 
like the present? Upon what is this assertion founded ? 
Can it be upon the circumstance that the right of the 
unfettered expression of opinion is the ambition, and 
one of the conquests, of the present epoch ?—But it 
must first be proved, that the publicity of sentiment with 
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which society is inundated, has multiplied amongst us 
examples of that grave, modest, and considerate candor 
which springs from publicity regarded as a duty.—Can 
it be, because our democratic institutions are an appeal 
to individuality ? But it must first be proved that in- 
dividuality has responded to the appeal ; that that which 
seemed so calculated to develop it, has not, on the con- 
trary, tended to repress it; that the liberty of private 
judgment has imparted the desire, and the strength to 
act upon it; that conscience is now more independent 
than formerly ; and that various opinions, like numerous 
streams of water, are in reality less mingled in the tor- 
rent, which is now bearing them tumultuously along, 
than in the motionless lake, where heretofore their waves 
were wont to rest. Can it be because all minds are 
preoccupied by exterior objects, and the ardent pursuit 
of temporal advancement ; diverting their attention from 
their personal and most sacred interests? Or is it 
because a philosophy which the age has made in its own 
likeness, and which, originating with the people in the 
form of instinct, and since transformed into system, 
has constituted a world in which conscience has no 
place, and by effacing personal responsibility, has ab- 
jured all those sacred principles of which that respon- 
sibility is the bond and the basis? What a distorted 
portrait have you delineated of your age, and in what an 
aspect have you contemplated it, to assert that the vin- 
dication of the truth, which forms the subject of this 
work, is less necessary now than of old! Never, on the 


contrary, was it more so. Never was there, with so much 
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noise, so little real profession; with so much liberty 
without, so little liberty within; with so quick an intel- 
lectual discernment, greater imbecility of conscience. It 
is to counteract these evils, that we invoke the aid of 
religion; such is the motive and chief design of the 
present appeal to religious conviction. We expect from 
religion, and from religion alone, the awakening not only 
of religious conscience, but of conscience in general; of 
individuality ; of originality of mind. 

Real religion is necessarily an appeal to the conscience. 
_/Xt addresses that of every man, and establishes in his in- 
most soul a system of relations in which God is every- 
thing to the individual, and the individual to God. 
Nothing is derived from without; humanity, and the 
world, are altogether excluded. The individual, with 
respect to God, is a world, as God himself is the only 
object of the individual. It is with his own soul that the 
man listens, with his own conscience that he adheres 
and that he believes. His faith is not borrowed from 
the multitude, nor from a set form imposed by authority ; 
it is his own; it springs from himself, or from within him- 
self, and is altogether voluntary. The development of his 
faith has no other origin, no other nature, than his faith 
itself All the conduct that flows from it, bears the same 
impress of spontaneity. It is his own, it is of himself, like 
his faith. The torrent of public opinion did not impart it, 
neither can that torrent carry itaway. Sprung from itself, 
it is cherished by itself, or by its divine principle : it is pro- 
portionate only to that; not to the development of the 
intellect, or the culture of the mind. It rejoices in the 
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greatest simplicity of existence. It transforms a man, 
naturally rough and unpolished, into a useful and re- 
spected member of society, amongst others eminent, it 
may be, for talent, yet, in respect of moral worth, greatly 
his inferiors. It invests him, in fine, with a dignity 
which nothing can equal, for which nothing can com- 
pensate ; nothing, not even genius. | 

It is important to remark here, that the moral courage 
of conviction should be exemplified, not merely against 
the multitude, but also by resisting the authority of those 
who are our superiors in learning and talent. Other- 
wise the universe would be left at the mercy of genius. 
It is needful for the security of moral truth, of right, and 
of justice, that the convictions of conscience should be 
able to maintain their ground against its influence. 
There must be some firmer basis for conviction than 
those phantoms to which a powerful imagination, or the 
arts of logic, can give the semblance of truth. Con- 
science must be fortified, in order that the simple-minded 
and ignorant may have a refuge from the tyranny of 
intellect, and an impregnable position amidst the con- 
quests of knowledge. It must not be that these intrinsic 
primordial truths, which are a part of our nature, should 
be left at the mercy of a syllogism or a quotation. The 
opinion of the many, so formidable, so ensnaring, was 
at first but the opinion and suggestion of one master 
mind ; it is then to the power of intellect, that resistance 
must be offered; but, however powerful genius may be, 
it is feeble against the soul, when its faculties are in 


vigorous exercise; or when personal religion, in union 
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with an enlightened conscience, has acquired, by the act 
of simple dependence, complete independence—and by 
the most glorious servitude, the most perfect freedom. 

Such would be, for such ever have been, the effects of 
a religion truly personal, upon the moral character. It 
is true, that a religion truly personal, is not so common 
as may be perhaps supposed; it is true, that causes which 
it would be easy to enumerate, incessantly operate to 
impersonalize us in religion, as in every thing else, and 
still more in religion than in anything else. The page 
of history confirms our statement as to the benefits con- 
ferred by true religion on individuals. Such instances 
will again appear; we have a right to expect them. In 
the meanwhile, till true religion shall have fully dis- 
played its effects, and in order that it may display them, 
let all men who are the subjects of strong and serious 
convictions, set the example, so needed at the present 
day, of a courageous and heartfelt profession ; let them 
assert their right to individuality, the personal responsi- 
bility of their souls, and extricate themselves from that 
absolute and chaotic dominion by which so many allow 
themselves to be enthralled; and thus let them exemplify 
that high moral independence, without which neither 
true human dignity, nor well organized society can 
exist. 

Yes, even such men have need to be exhorted; and 
we think, moreover, that even though the present age 
should be able to settle all other opinions, the particular 
condition of religious belief would not be proportionately 
ameliorated. The profession of religious faith will be 
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attended at all times, and in all places, with some amount 
of difficulty. All things considered, it will not be easier 
in a democracy of the nineteenth century, than it was 
in France under Louis XIV. The citizen of a republic 
is not, as such, more tolerant or more equitable than a 
king; the impatience and the prejudices of the phi- 
losopher against religion, are not less than those of the 
ignorant man, and the progress of civilization does not 
facilitate its advancement. And although, under the 
sanction of institutions, every soul should have become 
to every other, as clear, as if dwelling in that crystal 
palace which an illustrious ancient once desired, there 
would yet remain within the crystal, a speck, a dark 
point, which no institution, no social combination, could 
remove, and to which an inward principle alone could 
communicate the transparency of the rest. We should 
then appeal to this principle, and not expect everything 
from institutions and circumstances. Let us do now, 
what we should do then. Let us instruct some, let us 
remind others, let us endeavour to render dear to all 
the duty of sincerity. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to state, that the appeal 
which we make to all systems of faith, is founded upon 
the conviction, that there is one which contains the 
truth. We could not desire to provoke a contest which 
might end in the annihilation of all belief, and leave us 
more famished than before. If we do not address ex- 
clusively that faith which we esteem to be the true one, 
it is, on the one hand, because we consider it important 
to urge to confession all serious convictions, and on the 
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other, because we are unwilling to deny to that which 
ought to conquer, the opportunity for a conflict, without 
which there can be no victory, even for the truth. To 
assemble on the field of battle all the conscientious opi- 
nions that exist in the world, would be one step towards 
this great result. This, then, is the first duty to be ful- 
filled, the first advantage to be secured. This would be 
to gain a victory for truth; for where candour and sin- 
cerity unite, truth must prevail. 

Had we confined ourselves to the mere establishment 
of the principle proposed to us, we should neither have 
satisfied the demands of conscience, nor fully entertained 
the question put forth for competition. “The Society 
for the Advancement of Christian Morals,” whose design 
was rather to apply Christian principles than to demon- 
strate them, has a right to expect from the competitors, 
something more than the proofs of the duty ; and even 
had it not been required of us, we should have de- 
manded it of ourselves. All truth has a form; all truth 
seeks its own form, as every idea seeks its own expres- 
sion, and every soul its own body; the form of truth is 
to be found in laws, institutions, and manners, in so far 
these as all these things express truth. Then if it be right 
that truth should be embodied, it is important that, in the 
arguments of its defenders, it should not be exhibited 
abstractedly, or apart from its principal applications. 
It is in this way only that it can be discerned ; it is only 
thus that each man can assure himself that he really 
believes it, and that it has not been, on his part, mis- 
understood or despised. In the essential forms of truth 
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alone, truth is discoverable ; and he who rejects the form, 
rejects also the principle. It is commonly said, that we 
may agree upon a principle, and differ upon its applica- 
tions. This is not true of direct applications, without 
which an idea must remain an idea. Between those who 
admit and those who reject the applications of a prin- 
ciple, there is, whatever there may seem, all the differ- 
ence of one principle from another; and a discussion 
upon applications of this kind between the parties, is 
the right, if not the only means of explanation; of ex- 
planation at least upon one point, that of ascertaining 
that they do not understand one another. It is but too 
easy, without such proof, to attach, quite unconsciously, 
different significations to similar terms. 

The separation of church and state, being in our 
view, in the order of social institutions, the true form 
of the principle, its immediate and necessary conse- 
quence, becomes by those very means an integral part 
of our subject, and we have frankly declared it, by 
announcing this conclusion from the commencement, 
even in the very title of our Essay, in such a manner 
that no one can set foot under our roof without stum- 
bling upon it, or at all events meeting it at the threshold. 
We were desirous that every reader should know whither 
we designed to conduct him. But the necessity under 
which we have acted is not simply logical. The separa= 
tion of the two institutions is not only the form of the | 
principle, it is its guarantee, to the extent, at least, to [ x) 
which an institution can ensure the performance of a 
duty. An outward guarantee, we admit; since the in- | 
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ward guarantee of a duty can be found alone in the 


conscience. A guarantee, essentially negative, since it 
does not so much give security for the fulfilment of the 
duty, as for the removal of the obstacles in the way of 
its accomplishment. A partial guarantee from that very 
circumstance; but which should not be sought with the 
less importunity, even though it were yet more imperfect; 
since we are accountable to the truth for all that we 
might have done, and have not done, to advance its in- 
terests. Although it should be proved, (and we hope 
satisfactorily to prove the contrary,) that the separation 
of church and state would bring no positive benefit to 
the principle ; although even the act of separation should 
not be (as we believe it would be) an incessant appeal 
to the conscience of every man, there would yet remain 
this fact, which is very important—that the union of 
church and state is the most complete, the most solemn, 
the most effectual abjuration of the duty we incul- 
cate. A most dangerous snare, and the most formidable 
auxiliary of dissimulation and falsehood. If that may 
be called a guarantee which removes but one single 
obstacle, but that a positive one, and which removes 
it effectually, then the separation of church and state is 
a guarantee; and to demand this guarantee is a part of 
the very duty upon which we insist. He who takés upon 
himself to recommend this duty will have fulfilled but 
half his mission, if he have not demanded the abolition 
of this monstrous fiction of the law. In our judgment, 
(if we may be pardoned the comparison,) this institution 
will be in the end what Carthage was to Cato. 
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The founders of this unnatural union did not, we 
admit, intend to cast obloquy upon religious convictions. 
Their inspiration was better; and we hesitate not to 
acknowledge that their mistake arose from a misappre- 
hension of truth. The prince of darkness, the father of 
lies, can alone reveal the secret of that confusion, of which 
he was the originator. But if the institutions of which 
we complain were not founded with a view to repress 
the free manifestation and free formation of religious 
belief, still it is from hatred to this very principle that 
they are now maintained by a great majority of their 
defenders; it is the fear of this principle which accredits 
them with the multitude; in a word, they exist in oppo- 
sition to it. And whatever may be the sentiments of 
those who defend them, still it is certain that they in- 
cessantly tend to repress and extinguish the principle, 
and render it abortive; they crown with honour, and 
invest the twofold bondage of imitation and habit, with 
all the delusive authority of antiquity, extent, and num- 
ber; and their secret underminings sap not only the 
foundations of true piety, but also the very bases of 
human morality. They are, in a word, the essential form 
of the error to which we stand opposed; they constitute 
its most striking symbol, its authoritative sanction, its 
official representation; to forget them in our treatise, 
would be impossible; designedly to omit them, would 
be, on our part, to evince too much fear, or too much 
contempt; and assuredly they have merited “ neither 
that excess of honour, nor this indignity.’ On the con- 


trary, we owe them a rigid investigation; we are bound 
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to discuss them to their very foundations; to reduce to 
their just value the arguments by which they are de- 
fended; and to prove to the reader (not by our own 
might, but with the force of truth,) that those giants 
whom he thinks he sees armed at all points, at the por- 
tals of this dangerous system, are nothing else than 
gigantic phantoms. 

To unfold these ideas in this place would be to in- 
trench upon our subject, and to put our work into our 
preface. It only remains for us to declare that, in our 
view of it, this question merits the place and the space 
we have apportioned to it. It is our duty to aver that 
the separation of church and state is not with us, as with 
many who desire it, a question of expediency, of per- 
fection, or of the age—but one of absolute truth, right, 
duty, and necessity. 





PART THE FIRST. 





ON THE DUTY OF PROFESSING 


PERSONAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTION. 





CHAPTER I. 


ON THE PROFESSION OF CONVICTIONS IN GENERAL. 


WE place an individual in the face of society, and set 
out with the inquiry, if it be his duty to give an account 
of those convictions of which he is the subject; but we 
speak of a moral obligation, not of a legal requirement. 
It is important that we should not confound the two 
spheres of law and morals; for although morals may be 
the support of law in men’s consciences; although they 
may be called in to the assistance of law; although, 
moreover, law can have no authority and no stability 
except as it is based upon morality, still the two are not 
identical. Human law is altogether incapable of in- 


suring the moral perfection of man, neither is this the \ 
object for which it was instituted. Whenever, therefore, | 


departing from its legitimate province, it has aimed at 
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this object, and brought its own special means, compul- 
sion, to bear upon it—whenever it has sought to enforce 
the development of that, which in the bosom of man, 
ought ever to remain free and independent, it has sig- 
nally failed. The legislator may, it is true, aspire to 
effect the education of the people by means of laws, but 
he is forbidden to expect, from an appeal to those laws, 
anything like absolute perfection. This principle is now 
generally admitted by those modern communities which 
have assented to the two following propositions: the 
one, that the tendency of law should be in the direction 
of moral good; the other, that law cannot take for its 
basis the pure idea of moral good. But this idea of 
moral good is the inward law of the individual; in other 
words, there is an ideal standard of right in society, the 
elevation of which varies in different minds; but this 
standard, though it may be present to the mind of the 
legislator, can neither serve as a foundation, nor consti- 
tute a preamble to his laws. It is in the mind of the 
individual only, that it assumes the form of law, and it 
is his inward perception of moral right which unfurls it 
before him. 

Abstract maxims, in preference to the testimony of 
accumulated facts, may have been placed by ancient 
political writers at the basis of legislation; but it is only 
when these writers descend to a more humble position, 
and take a more correct and enlarged view of things, 
that their observations are of a practical character. They 
have not been able to discover the true spirit of the laws, 
(and here their discrepancy is apparent,) without re- 
nouncing abstract principles entirely, and considering 
only contingent facts, or fortuitous occurrences. This 
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however, is not the place to declaim against this error. 
Our business at present, is only to distinguish two 
spheres, which must always be kept separate, even in 
the face of their mutual relations. Morals can give a 
definiti ion both of of society | and of its end, which no legis- 
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cannot avail | himself re a public er Bodin: perhaps 
was not authorized to speak thus:*— The ancients 
defined a republic to be a society of men, assembled to 
live well and happily together. In our definition of the 
term, we shall not include this word happily; rather will 
we take higher ground, to attain, or at least to approach, 
to right government. . . . .. If the true felicity of the 
republic and of the individual be synonymous, and if 
the supreme good of the republic in general, as well as 
of every man in particular, is to be found in the intel- 
lectual and contemplative virtues, . . . .. it must be 
granted, that that nation enjoys supreme good, which 
devotes itself to the contemplation of things natural, 
human, and divine, rendering back the praise of all to 
the Great Ruler of Nature.” But as a moralist—that 
is to say, as addressing himself to the consciences of in- 
dividuals, Bodin spoke a language at once legitimate, 
just, and reasonable. It was lawful for him, in this point 
of view, to invoke at the outset, his ideal standard of 
human society. We may do the same in the subject 
before us. The deportment of an individual in his con- 
nexion with society, is in fact, regulated by his ideal 
standard of what society ought to be, as his conduct in 
the active pursuits of life, is governed by his estimate of 
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its requirements. It will therefore be understood, that 
when, in the following pages, we speak of what society 
ought to be, and of what society ought to do, we speak in 
a metaphorical rather than in a literal sense; we speak 
as moralists, not as politicians; and it is not laws, it is 
our ideal standard of right, that we propose to develop. 
The duty that we are endeavouring to recommend, is_ 
but one of the applications of a more general duty, which 
commends itself, more or less, to the consciences of all 
men. Sincerity of character is, in the estimation of the 
whole world, a cardinal virtue, and the earnest of all the 
other virtues; and were we to inquire, not of this nor of 
that individual, but of mankind in general, how far it 
extends, how far the obligation of sincerity is binding, 
we should find no man willing to affix any limits to it. 
Sincerity requires truth, not in words only, but in actions, 
not simply in conversation, but in silence, in public and 
in private, in matters of a negative as well as of a posi- 
tive kind. Our obligations to sincerity do not merely 
require that we should say nothing but what we know 
or esteem to be true, but, in all important cases, that we 
should give an account of what we think; it requires 
that we should disclose to others, not only what we think, 
but, in general terms, what we are. In a word, those 
reservations alone excepted, which humility, justice, and 
charity impose, no man is perfectly sincere and upright, 
except as his whole life and conduct is open to the in- 
spection of his fellow men, and the transparency of his 
character leaves no room for doubt, as to the general 
current of his thoughts, and his principles of moral action. 
There must be no concealment, no secret reserve, save 
for those emotions which are too delicate for utterance, 
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or too vague and indeterminate to be clearly expressed ; 
and also for judgments, which, having reference to par- 
ticular individuals, ought ever to remain concealed within 
the breast, until necessity, or some paramount obligation, 
demand their reluctant disclosure. 

Although the general practice, and even the common 
opinions of mankind, do certainly fall far below this 
standard, still, conscience maintains it at this elevation, 
and cannot consent to lower it. This standard of sin- 
cerity of character, corresponds with our beau ideal of 
society. In such a state of society as our desires depict, 
every individual would belong more entirely to the com- 
munity, and each would feel himself more accountable 
to it; he would consider himself responsible for his 
thoughts as well as his actions. The bond of charity 
would cause men to consecrate to the common weal, all 
the noble and immaterial powers of intelligent existences. 
Moreover, such a society, being devoted to the promotion 
of interests more exalted than its own, no longer exist- 
ing for its own aggrandizement, regarding itself simply 
as an instrument, and concentrating all its energies to 
the establishment of the kingdom of God upon the earth, 
would not be satisfied with the superficial co-operation 
of its members. Pecuniary sacrifices, negative fidelity, 
not even the voluntary abandonment of possessions or 
of life, would suffice. Being a society of minds, it could 
attain its object only by the spontaneous concurrence of 
sentiments, by their reciprocal communication, by com- 
munion of spirit. This communion of spirit, this amalga- 
mation of intelligences, would become its great object, 
to which all others would be subordinate; it would be 
pre-eminently a community of mind. Such a social 
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principle, would doubtless add to all the other obligations 
of the citizen, that of avowing more fully and explicitly 
his opinions; not those alone which might hold out to 
the society some immediate advantage, but those also 
which might have the effect of making himself better 
known to the community. This reciprocal acquaintance 
amongst the members of such a society, would constitute 
an indispensable term, as well as the means, of their 
admission into it: properly speaking, it could not con- 
sider as belonging to it, any than those who should thus 
have revealed themselves; those who, upon questions of 
vital importance, should have manifested the very depths 
of their convictions. All others would belong to it in a 
very inferior sense. Such would be the character, such 
would be the law of a civil community which should 
accurately represent the idea of a family, and in which 
the importance and serious nature of the common object, 
would create a degree of intimacy which even a family 
does not always exhibit: for it is well to remark, that 
freedom of intercourse is always proportionate to the 
serious nature of the subjects, to the depth of the feel- 
ings, to the importance of the interests, which occupy 
attention. It is in the circle where frivolities, or purely 
material objects, engross the mind, that secresy and re- 
serve bear sway. There is no real, direct, sensible con- 
tact between trifling minds; no true communion, no 
interchange of soul, in the sphere of worldliness. Un- 
restrained intimacy, unfettered intercourse, are exotics, 
raised only in the soil of spirituality. Community of 
thought upon the things of eternity is the closest of 
bonds, and souls can attain to the enjoyment of mutual 
communion, only in God. 
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Such a society does not exist, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the present state of society is far below this stan- 
dard. Still it is no less the standard for its imitation. 
We cannot conscientiously lower its elevation. To con- 
ceive of it, and to embrace it, are not two distinct actions; 
its appearance alone constrains us to accept it. And 
although we may not hope to see the relations of man 
with man, and of the individual with society, change 
essentially in character and spirit, we cannot exempt 
ourselves from the obligation binding upon every one, 
of introducing into our social relations this element of 
sincerity, and of living, in the community to which we 
belong, according to this immutable law of society. It 
is not possible for it to deny its end, nor for us to mis- 
understand it; neither are we permitted to defer the 
fulfilment of any duty until others shall have been con- 
vinced of its obligation. Were we the only exemplars 
of sincerity in the world, still it would be binding upon 
us. This duty is individual, independent of circum- 
stances, proportionate only to itself, and not waiting for 
the sanction and convenient season of any particular 
condition of humanity. Like virtue, or moral truth 
taken in a general sense, it does not increase or diminish 
with the times; an immortal type, it measures by its 
own standard both society and individuals, and its re- 
quirements cannot be subjected to the slightest abate- 
ment. 

There are in every age, certain sentiments upon which 
society concentrates its hopes and fears, and which it 
imagines essential to its existence. In times when the 
true social feeling, or religion, is wanting, society at- 
taches all the importance and characteristics of religion, 
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to some one or other opinion, the object of which has 
reference only to the things of time; for society, how- 
ever warped from its original design, is never without 
some prevalent opinion, which, notwithstanding oppo- 
sition, becomes dominant ; and, very far from all opinions 
being referrible to some particular interest, as has been 
pretended, all interests, all activities, unite in the creation 
of some one speculative and disinterested opinion, which 
becomes, as it were, the axis of the social world. The 
acute and learned are not willing to entertain it; and 
here we find the precise limit of their talents, and the 
cause of their mistakes. They calculate only for men’s 
interests and passions; they have faith in the flesh, but 
they do not believe in the spirit: they must however, 
ultimately encounter it; and many memorable examples 
prove that this error has occasioned the downfall of some 
of the most powerful states, even of some which seemed 
to be the patrons of all that was great and glorious. 
None are capable of governing aright, who are acquainted 
only with the inferior part of human nature; the most 
essential qualification is deficient, if the power of the 
mind be not well understood; and there is no true 
secular policy, but that which deals with the soul and the 
conscience. ‘Thus, humanity pays homage to its first 
law, and recognises its high destination, which is not 
solely the triumph of intelligence over nature, but, in 
the first instance, the development of opinion, and the 
exaltation of truth. 

This object, the pursuit of which is permitted to the 
individual, is that for which society was constituted. It 
was formed for no less a purpose. It is a moral establish- 
ment. À collection of immortal beings, it accomplishes 
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immortal designs. It is unconscious of this fact, for 
being a combination of intelligences, and not one single, 
intelligence, it can possess no conscience. But without 
wishing or intending it, it carries out this law. It is 
constrained by an invisible power, to make some question 
of morals, of philosophy, or spiritual interest, the object 
of all its exertions, and to revolve, so to speak, conti- 
nually about some problem, which affects the actual 
well-being either of itself or of any of its members. 
Now it is upon all such problems, as they arise, that it 
requires every individual to decide; it is upon all such 
questions that, notwithstanding its desire for unity, it 
demands from its members a declaration of opinion, which 
cannot fail to divide them into two parties; and, like 
Solon, who denounced that man to be a bad citizen who, 
in the midst of civil dissensions, refused to join himself 
to either party, so also society, no less severe, regards as 
disaffected in the republic of intellect, every one who 
maintains a determined silence upon questions which 
engage the attention of the community. 

From the commencement, we have taken this duty at 
its highest elevation, and we hope we have been under- 
stood. We desire to be even more perspicuous when we 
proceed to require of every individual, of every citizen, 
to avow his sentiments so explicitly, as that no one shall 
be able to impute to him, opinions or principles which do 
not belong to him; and so fearlessly, as to do away with 
every suspicion of hypocrisy or pretence. There are 
cases in which silence would of itself expose him to this 
charge. How much more criminal would he be to allow 
himself to make professions, or to use language in direct 
opposition to the real sentiments of his heart! The 
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duty of which we are speaking is so little allied to this 
or that speculative opinion, that its fulfilment may be de- 
manded in the name of mere worldly honour. It is 
always the sign of a little mind, to wish to pass, or even 
to allow itself to pass for what it is not. When a subject 
is of importance in general estimation, or only in the 
judgment of those amongst whom we are placed, it be- 
comes us, whatever view we may take of it, spontaneously 
to declare our opinion, and frankly to avow it. The 
subject may be one that appears frivolous to us; but it 
ceases to be so, in consequence of the importance which 
our fellow-men attach to it. | 

Public opinion, when it is sincere, is always worthy of 
respect. Besides, we must not live or think only for 
ourselves; we belong to a community whose first interest 
is mutual confidence, and one of whose first necessities is 
mutual acquaintance. We are accountable to it, not for 
all our thoughts, but for those which relate to subjects 
of general interest and importance. At all events we 
are bound to let it be known, when we are not interested 
in those which interest it. Were everything else unim- 
portant, this at least would not be so. Upon such sub- 
jects, dissimulation would be unjust, hypocrisy would be 
base. To allow ourselves to be guilty of either, would 
be, to say the very least of it, a miserable exemplification 
of the obligations of civil society. If we may regard 
society, although the parallel be not exact, as in some 
degree resembling a large family whose several members 
partake of the same bread, and reciprocate their common 
sentiments, mutually endeavouring to kindle the ardour 
of their minds, and to benefit each other spiritually and 
corporeally, not merely labouring for their mutual well- 
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being, but also for their mutual perfection,—how can we 
be said to correspond to this example, or to realize this 
temper, if we are found in the practice of dissimulation, 
whether by means of speech or of silence ? 

We have thus far spoken of our obligations as members 
of the human family; but if we really believe that we 
owe to society the free expression of our sentiments, it is 
because we regard society as an intellectual and moral 
institution, designed for the exaltation of truth. And 
are we not under direct obligations to the truth? What 
would remain of the image of God within us, or even of 
the dignity of man, could we lose sight of this great end 
of our existence? We are, as men, the bounden servants 
of the truth; but this title would be inappropriate and 
unjustifiable, should the truth, destined as it is to con- 
quer, be allowed to conquer without our assistance. 

The present condition of the truth in this world now 
demands our attention. 

We shall not speak of those laws to which its progress 
appears subjected, without previously excepting the so- 
vereignty of God, from whom truth emanates. God, the 
source of all law—God, the dispenser of law, is himself 
subject to no law. What we call laws, both in the phy- 
sical and the mental world, are resolvable in the light of 
God’s sovereignty into simple means. But having made 
this reservation, we think we may with propriety take a 
view of those laws by which the destiny of moral truth 
is regulated here below, and of the circumstances under 
which its work has to be accomplished. 

There is a sense in which truth knows no laws but its 
own, is never vanquished, never retarded, but is always 
triumphant. . It is always honoured, either in the volun- 
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tary submission of the moral being, or in his punishment. 
Believers and unbelievers, the wicked and the righteous, 
alike illustrate it; the infidel who disputes it, is preparing 
for it, at his own cost, a renewed confirmation ; he will 
himself become its demonstration. We must bear in 
mind that all things have been arranged for this end, that 
all correspond with it; truth is to all moral intelligences 
the supreme necessity, the source of order, repose, and 
felicity ; that the world having been created for truth, 
and not for error (or in other words for sin), all sin, all 
moral error, is irrational, is a contradiction, an opposition 
of the moral being to himself, an intestine war, and con- 
sequently a condition of suffering. Suffering prevails 
wherever truth, the principle of order, is wanting. Suf- 
fering tends to the re-establishment of order, and it may 
even be said that the restoration of peace and happiness, 
after the disorder consequent upon sin, will involve fur- 
ther disorder. 

Moral truth, then, is that incorruptible, imperturbable 
ether, between which and our earth are spread, like a 
thick veil, the clouds of error and of sin, exhaled from 
that earth itself, and not descended from heaven; although 
we sometimes call by that name the dark and funereal 
envelope which conceals the unalterable azure from our 
view. When we no longer discern the truth, the truth 
discerns us, and judges of our conduct; and in the judg- 
ment that she forms, in the justice which she displays, 
she evinces her own perfection, she exalts and glorifies 
herself. Her divine essence is imperishable, and though 
she may sometimes be hidden from our view, though her 
illuminating rays may no longer, like the solar beams, 
shine steadily upon our path, we may confidently expect 
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that, sooner or later, just as the midnight darkness is dis- 
pelled by the lightning of heaven, her glory will sud- 
denly reappear, and burst upon our vision. All that 
man can do is to deny the truth; he cannot destroy it ; 
and certain it is that he will not always be able to deny 
it. Were it not so, truth would be but an empty name. 

But if we cease to contemplate the truth in her essen- 
tial nature, or as a divine emanation, and regard her as 
a phenomenon of our moral existence, we shall behold 
* her in subjection to laws, to rigorous laws, and her des- 
tiny will appear to us extraordinary and mysterious. 

She is not unknown; she is no stranger; every one 
knows her by sight; she lives in the remembrance of all. 
No one has enjoyed her intimacy, but she has bestowed 
upon each, a look which has penetrated to the very soul ; 
and this tender, this penetrating, this melancholy glance, 
like a solitary star, accompanies us in all our wanderings, 
and sheds a ray of light upon our benighted path. 
_ Every individual, every age has received from truth this 
penetrating look, and some word which can be recalled 
and repeated: although nowhere complete, nowhere 
established, everything bears her impress; in all institu- 
tions, even in all prejudices, and in every varying form 
of manners, some traces of her may be found ; humanity 
and society exist only by her influence; she is the salt 
which preserves them from complete dissolution. And 
yet, to see the reception she meets with from mankind 
whenever she lays claim to some new portion of her 
rightful inheritance, could we imagine that she had ever 
had any footing amongst them, or that they had, more or 
less, ever promised her their allegiance! ‘ She has come 
unto her own, and her own have received her not.” 
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In every age, wisdom, “the word,” or moral truth, 
‘has come unto her own,” by coming into the world; 
and it is also true that in every age her own have “ re- 
ceived her not.” We mean that they have not received 
her willingly; for, in point of fact, they have always in 
the end, either willingly or unwillingly, yielded to her 
claims. She is so essential to the well-being of all 
things, all having been constructed with reference to her, 
and for her sake, that it is impossible without her to 
establish, maintain, or bring anything to perfection; she 
supplies so many necessities, she puts a period to so 
many sufferings, in a word, the normal progress of hu- 
manity is so inseparable from her progress, that humanity 
by renouncing her would abjure itself. Her gradual in- 
troduction into human affairs is then, more or less, an 
inevitable consequence. We do not mean to affirm that 
she will be blindly received, without being known or ac- 
knowledged. Her name must be known, at all events, 
by those who, at their own risk and peril, take upon 
themselves to introduce so sublime a guest; neither are 
those who oppose her entrance absolutely blind, for 
while they affect to resist the admission of dangerous 
error, they are perfectly conscious that they are really 
opposing an unwelcome truth; this cannot long be a 
secret; against the truth which they will not examine, 
they oppose with unblushing insolence the interests with 
which it interferes ; and, perverting to their own purposes 
the old axiom which declares happiness to be insepa- 
rable from virtue, they make the happiness that results 
from prosperity or pleasure, the standard and criterion of 
those principles which are proposed for their acceptance. 
They reason thus :—how can they be true if they do not 
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benefit us ? and how can they benefit us if they do not 
render us, at once, perfectly happy in the enjoyments of 
life ? 

We know that on a certain day He who is “the truth,” 
ascended the hill of Calvary, there to shed his blood ; 
but, for ages, partial truth, sometimes under the form of 
a principle, sometimes personified in a human being, has 
climbed with toilsome but steady footsteps its figurative 
Calvary ; and by its own unaided strength, by its perfect 
harmony with every department of nature, by the power- 
ful and popular interests with which it has always been 
associated, it has passed from one station to another, 
and erected at regular intervals its waymarks along the 
course of time. But was truth distinctly recognised by 
those who thus seemed to pay her homage? Was there 
the least proportion between the worth of these actions, 
and the moral worth of the men by whom they were 
effected? We think we may reply, certainly not—very 
far from it. If we except a few individuals who really 
desired the good that was accomplished, every age which 
has honoured moral truth in some of its institutions, 
might well be astonished at its own work, and might 
well inquire if indeed it had effected these results. 

If these representations are correct, they give some 
idea of the present condition of moral truth; it is not 
inate in the world, it does not emanate from it—it is 
more or less reflected from its surface, in consequence 
of its admirable harmony with our nature and that of 
all things; all having been the contrivance of one mind ; 
in a word, it is much easier to recognise it in facts than 
in hearts; in the object, than in the subject. 

All those truths which are now admitted to be incon- 
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trovertible with reference to society, were for a length 
of time regarded as problematical. The true problem, 
however, is to discover how such truths could ever have 
been questioned. In every branch of science or of the 
arts, the human mind progresses more rapidly. It is 
slow only when searching for the right. It deduces with 
difficulty, and after much tedious investigation, the 
direct consequences of principles it has previously ad- 
mitted. Even now, after eighteen centuries of Christi- 
anity, we are very probably involved in some enormous 
error, of which Christianity will at some future time 
make us ashamed, as it has already done with regard to 
torture, to slavery, and to compulsion in matters of re- 
ligion. We believe that this will continue to be the 
case until Christianity shall have fully developed all its 
excellences. We extract but by little and little those 
treasures which are abundantly contained within its 
bosom. 

The reforms which are now taking place in society, 
have been brought about less by the strength of the con- 
victions which demanded them, than by the power of 
circumstances, which have concurred to remove out of 
the way, obstacles apparently insuperable; so it frequently 
happens, that the last stroke of the axe levelled at 
abuses, is aimed by their defenders. Those who desire 
to effect good, often see it accomplished by those who 
were opposed to it. Truth is more powerful than her 
adversaries, for she subdues them, and more effective 
than her defenders, for she dispenses with their aid. 

Nevertheless, her progress is difficult and laborious. 
We must not deceive ourselves on this head. We leave 
to poets, the pleasure of giving wings to the imagination, 
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and of representing the progress of truth, under the 
figure of a quick march at sound of trumpets. The 
truth advances far otherwise. Her step is firm, but 
measured ; her conquests sure, but slow. Error, on the 
contrary, urged onward by human passions, seems to 
advance at a much more rapidrate. It is with the Truth 
as with the Prayers in the sublime allegory of Homer; 
just as the Prayers, crippled as they were, overtook In- 
jury, advancing with hasty strides, to the foot of Jupiter’s 
throne, so in this world, Slow-paced Truth overtakes Swift- 
winged Error; for here the truth is slow of foot, and 
error is furnished with wings. But after all, what is that 
triumph of truth, in which truth does not appear triumph- 
ant? Although this triumph, obtained without our aid, 
might be complete, that is to say, might extend beyond 
the outward conduct even into the deepest recesses of 
the heart, it would be unworthy of man passively to ex- 
pect such results, without his own concurrence. It is 
just possible that the truth may gain access to men’s 
minds, or at least influence their actions, chiefly by 
means of exposing the fallacy of error, by a species of 
reductio ad absurdum ; it is possible also, that the renova- 
tion of human nature may assume a somewhat revolu- 
tionary form, and be effected by violent and sudden 
means; but shame to humanity if it should await such 
changes, and refuse to bring the will, thought, and con- 
science, to take part in those renovations which it must 
of necessity undergo. It is all very well to console our- 
selves after a struggle, but are we to settle down quietly 
before one? Are we, under the hypocritical pretence 
of an unlimited faith in Providence, to absolve ourselves 
from all necessity for action, and throw off the burden 
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of responsibility? Truly this may be denominated a hy- 
pocritical faith in Providence. It is plainly such; for 
have we not just as much right to abandon to Providence 
the care of our temporal interests, and yet have any of 
us the least desire to do so? So far from it, we scarcely 
ever seem to recognise, in interests of this description, 
any Providence than our own. Besides, it is not true, 
that opinion and its free expression, have no influence 
upon events. Thanks be to God, the exertions of the 
combatants for truth are of some account in her achieve- 
ments. No great moral and social result has ever taken 
place without having been anticipated by conscience ; 
no truth has been established whose advent into the 
world was altogether unexpected; no revolution has oc- 
curred in human affairs, for which opinion had not in 
some measure prepared the way. The power of circum- 
stances is not all—abstract principles tell upon the page 
of history; and if we carefully investigate it, we shall 
find that their presence and their action form a part of 
the power of circumstances. In the absence of a more 
cordial feeling of assent, their specific gravity causes 
them to sink more deeply into public estimation, till at 
length they rank amongst those necessities to which all 
must yield. It is not merely the external world which 
has a deep interest in moral truth, it is also the mind 
and the soul of man. He may question, and even reject 
it; it is not, however, in a certain sense the less innate, 
consubstantial, and in harmony with his very being. 
Much is said about the inutility of professions of faith, 
of reasoning, and of appeals to the conscience. On the 
contrary, we are of opinion that no word spoken for the 
truth is ever absolutely ineffective, and that no germ of 
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truth can perish. Irritation and even hatred are amongst 
its fruits; they are bitter indeed, but still its fruits. 
Many important realities, although invisible, are not the 
less real; and a thousand times we have had occasion to 
admire how truths the most contested, have, after a 
time, taken root, and gained strength in the minds, or 
at least in the manners, of their previously most refrac- 
tory opponents. They found it too hard to “ kick against 
such pricks.” To feel discouragement then, would be 
unreasonable and unjust; but even were there more 
grounds for it than there really are, the duty of all who 
possess the truth, would still be to proclaim it, whether 
with or without the hope of success; and not to leave to 
events, the honour of demonstrating or enforcing its 
claims ; it would be unjustifiable to permit it to be intro- 
duced into the world, as it were of necessity, or possibly 
to be strangled in the birth. Whoever is of opinion that 
the truth stands in no need of our advocacy, but that it 
should be left to fight its own way, is not its friend ; he 
does worse than hate it, he denies it—for if truth be 
proved only by facts, if it have no sanction but utility, 
it has neither proof nor sanction ; and it may be said that, 
being altogether relative, and retaining nothing of an 
absolute character, it ceases to be truth. / 
He who knows what moral truth is, knows also that it 
is of far less consequence to the world to see it exem- 
plified in conduct, than sincerely believed and cordially 
welcomed. Theincessant claimof truth is to be beloved as 
truth; and where this claim is conceded, it is enough. 
Truth exists in her own right—she presents herself as 
an object at once attainable and worthy of pursuit ; she 
hovers about life, and demands to enter, not by her 
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effects, but in person; not surreptitiously, but openly ; 


not for the sake of her gifts, but for her own sake; not 


as a means, but as an end; not merely to direct the con- . 


duct, but to be the chosen friend of the heart. One 
word more upon this subject, and we have done. Is it 
worthy of the dignity, and essential to the character of 
man, to make use of his conscience? But what use can 
he make of it, if not in the first instance, to decide upon 
those questions in which it has a right to determine? 
But this use of conscience involves the duty which we 
are attempting to enforce in this work—profession. If 
it be quite evident that before we can express convic- 
tions we must possess them, it is equally true, though 
perhaps less evident, that to have them in reality—to 
obtain a satisfactory sense of their possession, and in 
order that they may take root and flourish within us, it is 
requisite that we should expressthem. We say not merely 
that every opinion becomes strengthened by expression, 
but that we are not fully conscious of our own senti- 
ments until we have given them utterance: we assert 
further that, with reference to convictions, rather than to 
mere opinions, the only means of proving to ourselves 
that they are really conscientious, is freely to commu- 
nicate them, to expose them to the view, and to the cri- 
ticisms of others. This is to give ourselves a pledge of 
their reality—this is to treat them as they deserve ; for 
not to avow them when opportunity offers and duty de- 
mands it, would be virtually to conceal and to calum- 
niate them. In point of fact, every conviction which we 
are ashamed or afraid to avow, is unworthy of the name ; 
for if conscience do not urge its avowal, what proof is 
there that it originated with conscience ? But supposing 
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that this were proved, what sort of conscience must that 
be, which feels the force of a truth, which is constrained 
to admit it, but yet remains insensible to the duty of 
professing, or even of confessing it ? 

We hasten to acknowledge that both the imperative 
nature of this duty, and the importance of its effects, re- 
quire of us that we should not profess any conviction 
until it shall have been fully matured within us. The 
second of these obligations is as sacred as the first. They 
are but two modes of paying the same homage to truth. 
Respect for our fellow men—respect for ourselves, as 
well as respect for the truth, alike impose this duty upon 
us. A serious conscience is as prudent as it is de- 
termined, and often finds itself compelled to postpone a 
duty until it can be properly discharged. How is it 
possible that convictions hastily formed, (if indeed such 
deserve the name,) should be defended with courage or 
adhered to with constancy? Are we told that opinions 
are rarely defended with courage? We believe it; and 
it is because they are only opinions. Convictions of 
which conscience is the cradle and the basis, those which 

have become as it were, a part and parcel of ourselves, those 
without which we should scarcely believe that we had a 
real existence, vita vitalis, inspire more courage and ob- 
tain more sacrifices. These are not vague instincts or 
confused perceptions; they are the result of spiritual 
exercises in which the whole man has concurred; and if 
their history be more precisely inquired into, it will ap- 
pear that for a time these exercises were a conflict, and 
that the man who now wields the truth like a sword, and 
points it against our bosoms, was in the first instance 
himself attacked and vanquished, in the secret recesses 
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of his own conscience. A profound thinker has gone so 
far as to say, “in orderthat a truth may become our own, it 
is necessary that we should have begun by disbelieving and 
disputing it.” At all events it is certain that no truth be- 
comes so much our own, so thoroughly incorporated into 
our very being, as that which we have long disputed. 
To be convinced, is to have been vanquished. 


CHAPTER IL 


CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT—EXAMINATION 
OF AN OBJECTION. 


Wuart, then, is our aim? To multiply individualities ? 
To create everywhere and incessantly contests and 
struggles? To call forth numberless antipathies between 
minds who, if suffered to remain in ignorance of them- 
selves and each other, would live in peace under the 
shadow of this twofold ignorance? Is it not rash to 
undertake such a task, and criminal to desire it ? 

We will presently inquire whether the application of 
our principle does thus threaten to demolish society. But 
previously we may be permitted the question :—What 
kind of society must that be which cannot stand before 
our principle? And would any man who respected in 
himself the image of God, hesitate for a single moment 
to obey the truth, in preference to such a society? In 
fact, did this supposed incompatibility really exist, we 
should be at a loss to conceive why God continued to 
preserve an institution so unworthy of himself. No one 
doubts that society is a real good; but it would be de- 
monstrated to be an evil, if it could be proved, that it 
could not be upheld without the imposition of silence 
upon individual conviction, which, if it be not the abode, 
is at least the channel of all truth. 
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Our objectors allege the importance of union, and 
well they may; for what two ideas can be more closely 
connected than these of society and unity? But who 
would not blush to acknowledge that under the name of 
unity, he is asking for death? For death is the correct 
designation of unity without liberty. In the present con- 
dition of our nature, vital unity is the result of discussion ; 
inasmuch as the fall has deprived us of demonstration 
upon the most important subjects, while it has left as- 
surance attainable—but discussion presupposes the free 
expression of opinion, which not unfrequently becomes 
a challenge and a war-cry. Vital unity it is a peace 
concluded upon the field of battle, in which the van- 
quished, having become the ally of the victor, believes 
that he triumphs, and really does share the triumph with 
his conqueror. Do you desire this peace without pre- 
vious contest? You may have it, but it will be a peace 
without glory, a peace without vitality; you will be 
united, you will remain associated;—society will con- 
tinue to exist, but it will be to no purpose. 

But it will be said, has not interest its conscience, and 
that conscience its unity? Have not all men the same 
general interests? And once let these interests be re- 
cognised and proclaimed; once let it be admitted that 
what is injurious to one, cannot be advantageous to 
another, and vice versa—have we not in this admission 
the most solid foundation for peace? Settle this ques- 
tion thus, if indeed it be possible. Accustom men to 
regard only general interests, to pursue only distant ob- 
jects, to regulate all their actions with reference to the 
community, and to wait patiently and for many years 
for their infallible reward. Perform this miracle, and 
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when it shall have been effected, we shall still affirm that 
it proves nothing ; the society of mutual assurance thus 
organized is not human society ; it is a society of intel- 
ligent animals—an ant hillock, a community of beavers 
and not of men; and the peace thus procured, not 
having been based upon the sacrifice of interest, but 
upon its worship, is not worth the pains that have been 
taken to obtain it. 

Knowledge and necessity will be sure, in the progress 
of time, to exercise a conciliatory influence, and to unite 
the majority, if not the whole of the community, in the 
support of some long contested truth. This effect may be 
always more or less expected: it is certain, and confirmed 
by observation ; since, sooner or later, things, in default 
of men, bear witness to the truth. But moral truths 
require to be the objects of moral conviction; they are 
the verities of faith, whose abode and birth-place are in 
the conscience, and they cannot be truly believed, ex- 
cept upon its direct testimony. All other faith in truths 
of this nature is dead and inoperative. Knowledge 
upon such subjects cannot supply the place of conscience. 
The exercise of this last faculty constitutes moral life 
itself, which, being essentially personal, is not an affair of 
hearsay, of authority, or even of logic. 

But, lastly, we have to examine the fact which the 
objection supposes. Do dissensions and social convul- 
sions result from the observance of this principle ? Such 
an idea originates in a mistake respecting the nature and 
constitution of individual minds. It is commonly sup- 
. posed, that each mind has a peculiar conformation of its 
own, so that no common rule can be applicable to all ; 
or, to speak more correctly, that there exists no precise 
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point of agreement in human nature. Is this a true 
definition? Rather, is not individuality, the liberty of 
appearing spontaneously and freely what we, in common 
with many other minds, really are? It is the proprie 
communia dicere of the poet, applied to the moral being. 
Far from opposing individuality to unity, we must regard 
it as the means of its promotion. All consciences, if 
allowed free utterance, will speak essentially the same 
language. Like notes in unison, when struck together, 
they will produce the same sound. The more faithful 
consciences we find in any given number of individuals, 
the less difference will there be between them. Even 
those differences which appear to proceed from con- 
science, do really proceed from the weakness and in- 
firmity of our minds; conscience may indeed confirm a 
false notion, but it did not originate with conscience ; 
and the more a man looks into the recesses of his con- 
science, the more he will find there, in accordance with 
that of another man, equally well acquainted with his 
own. 

After all, is not reason a thousand times more variable 
than conscience ? And what are the alleged whimsies ot 
conscience, in comparison with the innumerable caprices 
of opinion? In all cases of importance, conscience, when 
consulted, will return similar answers in different indi- 
viduals ; but if its counsel be not sought, if we neglect 
to look within, where alone the dictates of truth are to 
be found, we shall continue in a region of uncertainty, 
in which everything may with equal probability be 
disputed or maintained. 

Division and contention may indeed arise, (that is but 
too well proved, ) from delusions of the mind and caprices 
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of the imagination ; but when we press the duty of seek- 
ing and proclaiming the truth, it is not to the imagina- 
tion, it isnot to the mind, that we address ourselves, it is 
to the conscience—that is to say, to a principle of unity, 
rather than of division. We cannot prevent divisions in 
the world, and assuredly neither will our adversaries 
attempt so impracticable an enterprise; but what is our 
aim? To enforce, upon the ground of duty, what they 
abandon to instinct or the caprice of passion; to con- 
vert into a solemn obligation, what was with them a 
contest or a pastime, to make holy what was once pro- 
fane, and by so doing to pacify conscience, to transform 
the very combatant himself, and make of the gladiator 
a martyr. This is the only species of change which can 
be imputed to us; since, either from the love of truth, or 
the spirit of contention, the world will dispute; but is 
this change nothing? Is it nothing to substitute for the 
irritability of reason, the “ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit?” Is it nothing to cause the tranquil and 
enlightened conscience to interpose in the proceedings? 
And if the combat, the combatants, and the arena, be 
thus everywhere transformed, will it not be for the 
advantage of peace? What, then, we ask again, is our 
plan? Instead of desiring men to be silent, we com- 
mand them to speak, but from a sense of duty. The 
motive being changed, the whole is changed. 

For the rest, we do not dream of impossibilities, and 
we take mankind and the world as we find them. Con- 
test is one of the legitimate consequences of the fall, 
and we cannot agree with those who consider general 
acquiescence, not as presumptive of error, but as the very 
mark and seal of truth. Even under the auspices of 
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duty, when called forth by conscience, the truth has 
often a stormy and troublous course. We admit this un- 
reservedly ; but, first, let us make a distinction. 
Amongst persons who know the truth, or who are 
sincerely seeking it, the free expression of religious sen- 
timents, even should they be diametrically opposed to 
each other, is rather conducive than otherwise, to mutual 
harmony. We are aware that Nicole has classed amongst 
the means of preserving peace, silence upon points where 
there is no agreement of opinion ; and a higher authority, 
that of St. Paul, has enjoined upon the Christian as a 
positive duty, abstinence from certain actions, innocent 
and legitimate in themselves, but stumbling-blocks to the 
consciences of others. And who would not willingly 
consent to silence upon minor points? Who would wish 
needlessly to multiply points of collision, and gratuitously 
to sow the seeds of controversy in the field of peace ? 
But having made these reasonable exceptions, we must 
boldly assert, that between serious and sincere minds, 
the best security—if not for absolute peace, at least for 
mutual good understanding—is found in speech, and not 
in silence. Upon this subject let every one consult his 
own reminiscences. What has been proved, in our 
social circles, to be the best pledge of peace, the most 
useful mediator ? Was it candour or concealment? And 
when, between ourselves and some one of our brethren, 
a silent yet well ascertained difference of sentiments or 
of principle had arisen, which course generally proved 
best, to speak or to be silent? Some feeling, which per- 
haps we deemed instinctive, had the power to close our 
lips; was this feeling love of ease, or love of peace? It 
matters not; we neither preserved peace nor ease. We 
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will not speak of that painful constraint of which the 
mind is sensible when desiring to conceal thoughts that 
are labouring for expression. We will say nothing of the 
reserve and the precaution thus imposed upon all our 
conversations; neither will we tell how habitual con- 
cealment weighs down the mind; but we will say that 
all intimacy, all cordiality, must vanish under such a line 
of conduct : that such reserve, of which both parties must 
be conscious, will at length engender mutual irritation ; 
that such precaution will offend, and that even whilst 
we make use of it ourselves, we shall not forgive it in 
others ; that both parties will become marks for allusions 
and indirect attacks; that it is not possible that a con- 
viction upon any subject of importance should not have 
some point of contact with other subjects, and that con- 
sequently it should not inadvertently escape in some of 
our conversations; that the secret so jealously kept 
should not at some time betray itself, and that at length 
our assumed silence should be unable to prevent the 
expression of our thoughts, though that expression be 
devoid of perspicuity, candour, or courage. Such con- 
duct is so-opposed to the first principles of friendship 
and of society, that it tends to the destruction of both; 
for where shall we find any motive for intercourse 
between minds that have ceased to communicate, until 
they have nothing to say to each other, and when 
thrown together by chance, instead of reconciliation, seem 
to have no other object than to maintain the distance 
which separates them? It is better occasionally to come 
in contact, though with something like collision, than 
always to avoid each other. An open contest would be pre- 
ferable, cause less suffering and less mutual estrangement, 
» 2 
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than that hostile mistrust which is constantly souring by 
its duration, until it settles down into a species of hatred, 
without motive and without name. The first shock of 
two clashing opinions may, it is admitted, be very 
severe; but at allevents they will know their true position; 
they will have no ambuscades to fear—no reprisals to 
anticipate ; they will become thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of their differences; they will be able to 
measure them, and whatever is capable of admeasure- 
ment, cannot be infinite—there is nothing frightful but 
what is immeasurable. A contrariety of sentiment mu- 
tually acknowledged, is by that very avowal diminished ; 
two hearts which mutually unbosom themselves, cannot 
be said to be entirely at variance; and if it sometimes 
occurs, that at the conclusion of an explanation, we find 
our differences greater than we had previously imagined, 
how much more frequent is it to find them gradually 
diminished! But whatever be the result, a pledge of 
esteem and confidence has been given; the discussions 
which ensue may, we allow, be warm and irritating, but 
much less so than the resentment and malice engendered 
by silence. And even though it should be otherwise, 
tell us the remedy ; for doubtless there isone. The only 
remedy (and certainly it is an infallible one) is to do 
away with conviction, and to annihilate conscience; for 
if the expression and the concealment of our sentiments 
be alike destructive of peace, we must so act, that 
there shall be nothing to conceal and nothing to disclose, 
and thus return to the system which transforms society 
into a bee-hive, an ant-hill, and no more. 

But even at this cost, there will not be peace in the 
community, for in default of convictions there will be 
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opinions; and in default of opinions, interests. These 
opinions and these interests will dignify themselves with 
the appellation of conscience, which will not cease to be 
invoked until its very name shall be extinct. A verbal 
or a written warfare will be carried on; there will be a 
great disturbance and show of candour, with which con- 
science has nothing to do. Throughout the whole of 
such fracas, there will exist the same caution, the same 
reserve, the same concealment of real opinion, the same 
deceptive silence. This great commotion will not be 
caused by conscience; it is not true conviction which 
thus disturbs the public peace. When we are the sub- 
jects of genuine conscientious convictions, we may, in- 
deed, be divided, but we shall be calm and moderate. 
It is opinion which corrupts conviction, and it is preju- 
dice which drags into publicity the sincere and pious 
inspirations of the soul, for the very purpose of trampling 
them in the dust. Whatever is serious, is also tranquil ; 
and the more serious our opinions are, the less will they 
endanger the interests of peace. Conscience, introduced 
into our debates, would soon soften their asperity, and 
ennoble their character. 

This war is not one of consciences, for, one after 
another, they would come to a right understanding. 
This conflict is one of interest against interest, and of 
interest against conscience. To speak more correctly, 
conscience, whose avowed object is to govern the world 
at the expense of the passions, finds them all arrayed 
against her; selfishness endeavours to silence her; and 
this is the signal for the carnal man, whose empire is 
endangered he scarcely knows how, to sound the note 
of alarm, which finds its echo in every fallen and un- 
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renewed soul. There is no need for any energetic mani-. 
festation of the power of conscience upon some important 
subject, to awaken this alarm; let but the intention of 
freeing the soul from the universal dominion of sin, and 
subjecting it to the dictates of conscience, be once per- 
ceived, and it is enough. The instinct of human nature 
recognises an enemy in that individual who threatens 
nothing, who aims at nothing, but who is considered to 
set up an enormous pretension when he claims the right 
to think for himself. If, in the factitious agreement of 
heterogeneous opinions, the nonconformity of a solitary 
individual, who, for whatever reason, refuses to coincide 
with the majority, displeases and irritates the popular 
mind ; if the intolerance of the multitude in matters of 
opinion is excessive and cruel—an opposition, or, to 
speak more correctly, a resistance, which appears to pro- 
ceed from a higher motive than pride or caprice, which 
seems to be rooted and grounded in truth—in a word, 
which is perceived to spring from conscientious motives ; 
such a resistance, just because it is more honourable 
and more noble, excites, far more than any other, the 
natural intolerance of mankind; it has, above every 
other, the effect of humbling men, and of revealing that 
law by which they shall one day be judged, and which 
even now condemns and punishes; in fine, it bears the 
odium of representing and bringing to view the power 
of omnipotent resistance. Every heart enslaved by pas- 
sion pronounces by anticipation a secret sentence of 
ostracism against that soul whose obedience to the law 
of conscience endows it with the privilege of indepen- 
dence. Aristides is always under sentence of exile. And 
is not conviction analogous to exile, if it isolate us from 
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our fellow men, and, leaving only external relations, 
interrupt the free intercourse of minds ? 

And it is this very exile, and all these dangers attached 
to respect for conscience, which give to it the indis- 
putable character of a duty. We are no believers in 
duties unaccompanied by dangers; and an obligation 
appears to us the more imperative, in proportion as its 
discharge involves greater sacrifices. Sacrifice and duty 
are correlatives. If the profession of our convictions 
exposed us to no loss, and endangered none of our inte- 
rests, we should be ready to doubt of its obligation. 
Nothing is commanded but what may possibly prove 
injurious, and danger is the seal and the sanction of 
virtue. Take warning, therefore, and when you hear 
the tumult of the multitude, when the sentence of social 
excommunication, previously denounced against the right 
of private judgment, appears about to fall upon you, let 
these formidable sounds, these murmuring voices, serve 
but to strengthen the voice of conscience within you; 
learn the urgency of the duty, from the serious character 
of the menaces which are directed against it; respect 
your conviction the more, the more it is insulted; and 
feel that every attack of which it is the object gives it 
another claim, an additional right to be professed, a new 
sanction and pledge of increased power for the time to 
come. The violence of the storm, the vehemence of 
public indignation, are good proofs that the truth which 
is strengthening in your conscience, is also making pro- 
gress in that of the public. 

After all, it would evince great weakness to impute 
the troubles of society to those who seek and who speak 
the truth, and to absolve from any share in their pro- 
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duction those who despise and reject it. This would be 
strangely to distribute blame and praise! Why should 
we not charge upon the complainants the blame they 
desire to throw upon us? There are two ways of pro- 
curing peace: either let those who are acquainted with 
the truth be silent, or let the rest allow them to speak, 
and listen to their words. In either of these ways, peace 
may be equally well established. And why prefer the 
first method? Is it more natural or just, to desire those 
to hold their peace, than to tell these to listen? And 
unless we admit that the truth is of no value, and that 
man is under no obligation to it, must we not acknow- 
ledge, that peace (since peace is the desideratum) ought 
to be procured rather by the attention of the second, 
than by the silence of the first? It is not, then, against 
profession, but against silence, that we must invoke the 
interests of peace. The real authors of social discord 
are the adversaries of free profession—those who, in the 
words of St. Paul, “ hold the truth (captive) in unright- 
eousness.” 

If we now extend our view beyond casualties and 
accidental appearances—if we include in our survey all 
ages and all phenomena, we shall have to acknowledge, 
that this candid but serious profession of faith, far from 
loosening the frame-work of society, is the screw which 
consolidates and holds it firmly together. These com- 
motions which strike us with so much alarm are mere 
pulsations; this movement is life. Those moral senti- 
ments which are the true cement of society, will dissolve 
and disappear the instant we admit the theory that con- 
science, which is their seat, has no right to profess its 
convictions. Let us not forget that every moral action 
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is a profession of faith. Actions therefore, as well as 
words, would, according to this theory, fall under the 
ban of proscription. Were we not allowed to give utter- 
ance to our convictions, we must of necessity be for- 
bidden to act in accordance with their dictates; and the 
suppression of one duty would thus involve the suppres- 
sion of all morality. Would this be, or would it not, to rend 
society to tatters ? Those, then, who, in the face of danger 
and opposition, put honour upon their personal convic- 
tions, by avowing them, uphold the very principle of 
morality, and uphold it the more effectually, as no direct 
advantage, but rather a degree of danger, attends such 
profession. Besides, is not the truth in itself beneficial 
to the community? When, after numberless disputa- 
tions, a truth comes at last to be generally admitted, do 
we not recognise it all at once as a lost portion of the 
patrimony of humanity? It is not by those commotions 
which conflicting sentiments occasion, that society is en- 
dangered—it is rather the torpor which silence produces 
that causes it to languish. The storms of the atmo- 
sphere are not more necessary to the economy of our 
globe, than the tempests of opinion to human society. 
There, as in all other existences, it is motion which pre- 
serves—it is inaction which destroys. To annihilate, 
amongst a people, tenacity of opinion and firmness of 
conviction, would be to put a period to all civilization, 
and make a grave for society. The social bond can 
never be dissolved, except by putrefaction. And we 
must tell those who regard silence as peace, and a state 
of passive inaction as one of social order, that the true 
preservers of society—those to whom it is indebted at the 
present day for some degree of consistency and unity— 
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are the very individuals whose names on the page of 
history stand associated with the records of conflict, 
persecution, and martyrdom; every drop of their blood, 
every one of their sacrifices, has been a mean of pre- 
serving the blessings we enjoy—each one of their conflicts 
has proved a pledge of our peace. 

What we have said of conviction in general is neces- 
sarily true of religious conviction; and there would 
therefore remain, on that head, nothing essential to be 
said, were it not that when religion is concerned, the 
obligations to the duty of profession become more ab- 
solute, more important, more imperative, and more 
sacred. It is this difference principally that remains 
to be pointed out; this superior claim we have now to 
consider. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE DUTY OF THE PROFESSION OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF, 


Tue particular question which we now approach, will 
draw around it many more deeply interested examiners 
than the preceding. When urging upon the members 
of the human family, the general duty of professing con- 
victions, we have tacitly exempted a number of persons, 
whose minds, from their position in society, are incapable 
of receiving any than elementary and common-place 
ideas, and truisms which no one disputes, and the formal 
profession of which is consequently unnecessary. But 
it cannot be thus with religious belief, unless we en- 
tertain the notion, that an intelligent and personal faith, 
is the exclusive attribute of some privileged classes. 
We set out with an opposite principle. We should 
think it impious to suppose, either that faith is the 
affair of but a few, or that there may not be true 
faith in an individual who is incapable of giving an ac- 
count of what he believes. We think with Pascal, that 
there are several ways, different in themselves, but all 
equally suitable, whereby religious convictions may be 
formed, and that one of these ways, at least, is within 
the reach of the most ignorant and simple-minded of 
mankind. Religions dictated by authority constitute no 
exception to this rule. We always may, and we always 
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ought to know, why we believe those who take upon 
themselves to dictate our faith. The obligation to profess 
our belief, is therefore as universal as our obligation to 
believe ; whence it follows, that, in this part of our work, 
we shall address ourselves, as far as in us lies, to all men, 
without distinction. 

That portion of our task which we have yet to dis- 
charge, may appear, according to the aspect in which 
it is viewed, either the most easy, or the most difficult. 
The most difficult, if we regard the nature of the duty 
which it enjoins ; for to profess our religious conviction, 
is to reveal and develop the most secret emotions of the 
soul, those which we hold most sacred, and the disclosure 
of which, in whatever circumstances we may be placed, 
can least of all conduce to the promotion of our tem- 
poral interests, and may even be attended with danger 
and inconvenience. How then shall we obtain—nay, 
how shall we venture even to demand—a profession, of a 
nature so delicate, with a utility so remote, and a danger 
so proximate? This part of our task, on the other hand, 
will appear the more easy portion, if we consider, that 
the whole world are in some measure assisting in its 
execution, inasmuch as the duty we are enforcing is 
enforced by every one, and to judge of it by facts, no 
exigence has ever been more universal, or more pressing 
in its claims. In point of fact, from the earliest times, 
men have been, as it were, constrained by a mysterious 
necessity, to render to each other an account of their 
respective beliefs. It would appear that a man’s profes- 
sion of his religious conviction is at once the duty which 
is the most repugnant to himself, and of the greatest 
moment to all around him; that, in which society has 
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the least concern, yet that with which it most concerns 
itself; that with which it could best dispense, but that 
with which it least of all dispenses; that which least 
affects, yet is most essential to its existence; the most 
extraneous, and, at the same time, the most interwoven, 
with the affairs of this world. In the midst of all the 
topics which engage the attention of mankind, or rather 
at their very foundation, this is placed ; in preference to 
all other questions, this is presented ; and whatever may 
be the reason of this phenomenon, still it is certain, that 
the question of religion, which in a relative point of 
view, and as affecting the daily conduct of men, would 
seem to excite and to deserve but little attention; 
and to require neither a ready solution nor a direct 
application; that this question, always present, and in- 
cessantly preferring its claims, never sleeps, admits of no 
delay, but takes precedence of all others, and from time 
immemorial, has hovered around humanity and accom- 
panied it through all its phases, so that it may be justly 
designated the human question, par excellence. 
Although the pursuit of wealth and worldly honour, 
the worship of reason, and of the arts, or some social 
passion, may seem to absorb men’s minds, and for a time 
to satisfy the cravings of the soul, the idea of the 
infinite—being that by which all the ideas of the finite 
are explained and illustrated—the idea of the infinite, 
apart from, and without which, man can understand 
nothing, therefore searches for it in every direction—this 
idea is constantly present in their hearts; there it takes 
the name of God, or of the gods, and there it creates or 
preserves religion. Willingly, or unwillingly, man is 
constrained to meddle with this great subject; the most 
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indifferent silently acquiesce; laws provide for its main- 
tenance ; the body politic incorporates itself with it ; and 
the whole constitution of human affairs is based upon 
some idea of God. All the important transactions of 
public life sanction this idea. All great questions, 
willingly or by compulsion, are founded upon it. And 
in proportion as serious circumstances give rise to great 
problems, the solution sought for insensibly conducts 
men’s minds towards the source whence all social errors, 
or all social truths, necessarily spring. ‘That which evi- 
dently lies at the basis of the conduct of the community, 
would seem also the fitting basis for the conduct of the 
individual. Not every day, but once for all, it would 
seem to require from every one an account of his belief, 
in order that it may be known what he really is; till 
this be done, he is a living enigma, a being without a 
name; in this manner he identifies himself, and the 
community become acquainted with him. If we take 
at random some one period of history, this phenomenon 
will be less striking; but if we include the whole of 
human annals, we shall find that the greatest desire of 
mankind, that which nothing has been able to obliterate 
or divert, is to be enlightened on this subject, both with 
reference to themselves and others. Religion is the 
mirror in which human life is reflected, and human life 
the mirror which reflects religion; the history of humanity 
is the history of its creeds, the history of his creeds is the 
history of man himself. If we review the page of his- 
tory, and take a retrospect of bygone times, we shall find 
that all the great changes in the condition of the world, 
were coeval with, or approximate to, some great revolu- 
tion of religious opinion. 
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Who, after all this, would not conclude, that the cause 
we are now advocating is already gained; that all men 
have recognised its justice? But we must not take for 
unanimity, the universal and irresistible empire of a logi- 
cal necessity. To how many laws does not human nature 
submit without loving them! ‘This is particularly evi- 
dent with reference to the supremacy of some abstract 
truth. Long before its requirements have been acknow- 
ledged, it has penetrated into the conscience, whence we 
shall hear its voice, slowly perhaps, but with certainty 
of success, reclaiming the world to its obedience. The 
world will complain, but the world will submit. The 
apparent contradiction, therefore, vanishes. Man does 
not willingly impart to his fellow-man the secrets of his 
conscience,—so long, at least, as nothing within himself, 
except his conscience, demands this disclosure. Take 
the mass of mankind: it is not true of them that com- 
mon consent never permits a curtain to be drawn before 
that internal stage on which an interminable drama is 
performed between conscience and passion. But if upon 
this point resistance may often prove available to the 
individual, the law, however small its influence upon 
each person, and at the moment when it is enacted, has 
its effect on the broad scale; it rules society, and keeps 
the community in awe. We are compelled to contem- 
plate what is infinite, and constrained to carry out our 
sentiments upon it, we do not say into every act of our 
public and private life, but so as to make them the basis 
of all those institutions which regulate the affairs of life. 

Away, and for ever, with the miserable commentaries 
of materialism! We leave to its avowed disciples to 
treat all religion as a mere invention of policy; they per- 
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ceive not that this very invention presupposes a neces- 
sity of human nature, and that this necessity is a strictly 
logical one. Under the pretext of invention, what do 
they do but copy nature, and surrender the human 
spirit to its natural tendencies, and totruth? What then 
is the finite, if the infinite have no existence? What 
is the relative without the absolute? Where is reason, 
where is certainty on any subject whatever, where is 
good sense, apart from the infinite? Who then will 
understand matter without spirit, and who will explain 
the material infinite, except by the spiritual infinite ? 
That such sentiments should ever have been treated as 
paradoxical, is one of the strongest marks of the fall, for 
they are the first postulate of every sentiment, and, so to 
speak, the first reason of our reason. We are more con- 
fident of the existence of spirit than of matter, and of 
the infinite than of the finite. And although enfeebled 
perhaps in some of the members of the human family, 
and in some to all appearance destroyed, yet this instinc- 
tive perception of the divine, as the explanation of the 
human, is found again in the mass of humanity: this 
truth reappears there ; just as the surface of a lake pre- 
sents to view that fine tint of azure which cannot be 
perceived in any one of the drops of which it is com- 
posed. 

Let us interrogate this humanity, in which man, who 
is incomplete and imperfect in each individual, again 
finds himself complete—we mean, in the possession of 
all those attributes which the fall has left him. Its 
replies will have a double effect: they will alike teach 
us what, in the eyes of humanity, (that is to say of the 
entire man,) the religious question really is; and what 
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in these matters is the importance and the necessity of 
a free profession. The transition from the one of these 
ideas to the other is inevitable. 
Looking only upon the surface of human affairs, we 
should not say that the question of religion, in a fixed or 
determined form, is everywhere present, and that it is 
embodied in all human conduct. But upon closer 
examination we shall find, that the vulgar empiricism 
which seems to be the only philosophy of the masses, is 
really but the cover for another philosophy. Again, let 
us not stop at the individual, but let us behold man in 
his generic character; we shall then acknowledge that 
he is not so destitute of principles, as not to feel his need 
of them, and that all his opinions, and all his conduct, 
are referrible to some primary ideas. Although his 
wants and his passions do not render a system of the 
universe necessary to him, he has nevertheless fashioned 
one; this has been, we venture to say, one of his first 
cares; and he has seemed to consider himself incapable 
of arranging his own course of action, until he had pre- 
viously arranged a system of the world. That he may 
first have shaped out his own course, and the system of 
the world afterwards, is possible; but it would not be 
the less true that he has aimed to conform his conduct 
to the idea he has conceived of the ensemble of things— 
an ageregate in which God himself is included—if, 
indeed, He be not of it the moving spring, the all in all. 
Though in this search man may have wandered from 
the true path, though his route may sometimes have de- 
viated towards the errors of pantheism, and polytheism— 
one fact remains not the less certain; it is, that his life, 
separated from the principle of all life, the finite detached 
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from the infinite, appears to his reason a supreme ab- 
surdity ; any solution of this difficulty seems to him to 
be preferable to the abandonment of all to chance. In the 
sphere of obligation and of moral responsibility, the like 
supremacy of logic obtains. To whom are we under 
obligation ?—to whom are we responsible ? We cannot 
look too high for an answer to this question. It can only 
belong to individual systems of philosophy, or to those 
of the schools, to make man responsible for his moral 
conduct to anything less vast than the infinite, less great 
than God, or to some unknown impersonal infinity. In 
this last attempt at solution, the governing law of our 
nature is still apparent—the constant craving for the in- 
finite. But whilst a few subtle minds chalk out for 
themselves a separate path, the mass of humanity, better 
inspired, directs itself openly towards the personal in- 
finity, towards God, in whom alone it finds the object, 
the rule, and the sanction of duty. 

The prejudices and distractions of life, alone conceal 
from us this imperative necessity, at once so logical and 
so moral. Let any cause whatever, (and for example, 
some strong abstraction,) suddenly isolate us from the 
world around us, and place us for a moment in full view 
of ourselves; by that very act, it will place us face to face 
with the infinite, with whom our existence feels its con- 
nexion, as soon as inferior relations have ceased to make 
themselves felt. In such moments of recollection and 
of self communion, we feel that our fundamental and true 
relation is with the infinite—that our roots are imbedded 
there, and that thence we derive our conscious existence. 
Then we feel that God is the idea of ideas, the truth of 
truths; that not only is His presence always with us, 
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but that He is actually within us, infusing animation into 
our souls; that the thought of Him claims, like Himself, 
the right of omnipresence, and requires to be mingled 
with all the movements, and with all the successive 
periods of our life; that that life, to answer its true pur- 
pose, ought, not only once, but always, to rest entirely 
upon God; that He should determine and regulate its 
every pulsation; in a word, that the loftiest of all our 
ideas is also the most proximate, that the sublime and 
the essential are but one, and that God is the life of 
the soul. 

Whatever man may do besides, and whatever he may 
pretend, he cannot so act, but that his life shall demon- 
strate his knowledge or his ignorance of eternal things. 
Visibly or invisibly, either in a positive or in a negative 
manner, all his conduct has reference toit. Of necessity 
he has some principles. His character will be influenced 
by his belief or disbelief in the existence of God, and his 
ideas of the divine nature. The creed will determine 
the man. Every one will readily acknowledge, that the 
most serious consequences are involved in the different 
solution of these great leading questions; that every- 
thing, without exception, depends on this one point ; that 
our whole being is modified and determined by it; and 
that in a general, but a profound sense, to know what we 
believe, is to know what we are.* 


* “There is scarcely any feature in human conduct, however minute, 
that does not originate in some very general idea that men have con- 
ceived of God, of the relations in which he stands to the human race, 
of the nature of their own souls, and of their duties to their fellow- 
creatures. It is impossible that these ideas should not be the common 
source from which all the rest proceed.”—-De Tocqueville on the De- 
mocracy of the United States. Part X. 
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We have said, and we repeat it,—in a general but a 
profound sense. General, because the practical effects 
of our belief cannot, for various reasons, be exemplified 
in all the details of life, and, least of all, in mere external 
conduct. Many causes conspire to render these details 
independent, at least in appearance, of the solution 
which we have conscientiously given to the greatest of all 
problems. But we have said that it is in a profound sense 
that our faith characterizes us, because, in reality, it is 
the most profound part of our being, the very source of 
our moral and intellectual life, which recognises the su- 
premacy of our religious belief. If this faith itself be not 
profound, neither will our conduct be so; but they will 
both be so in a reciprocal proportion; and, at all events, 
it is certain that our practice will never be more profound 
than our faith. Our conduct will always indicate, with 
unfailing accuracy, the ne plus ultra of the intensity of 
the internal principle. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts that may be made to 
include religious conviction in the category of mere 
speculative ideas and opinions, it is impossible to prevent 
its having a separate character, and influencing the life 
and conduct; for it is, in truth, an essential part of our 
nature. It is so interwoven with our moral being that 
it cannot be distinguished from it. A species of morality, 
which we wish not to undervalue, may indeed have a 
distinct existence in man; we admit, (pardon the ex- 
pression, ) the reality of a faith in duty, independent of 
faith in God. But suppose that the latter, faith in God, 
exists in, or takes possession of a soul, how will you dis- 
tinguish it from this moral faith? What other abode 
will you assign to it than the conscience, which is also 
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the abode of the moral principle? And how will you 
make it appear that faith in God is not an integral 
part of this same life? Does not man live by this faith 
and in this faith? What is this faith, ifit be not a living 
principle? What means are there of obscuring this 
truth, and of preventing the witnesses of your faith 
from believing themselves thereby the witnesses of your 
conduct ? | 

Such, then, is the fact. But to keep within the limits 
of truth, a distinction here is necessary. 

We are not so accustomed to demand from our mo- 
rality, an account of the faith upon which it is founded, 
as from our faith, of the morality which it ought to pro- 
duce. When our external conduct is satisfactory to 
others, they do not trouble themselves much with its 
motives, and, least of all, with its principles. But, on the 
other hand, the principles being known, their practical 
consequences are imperatively demanded. Every man 
rigorously requires of his neighbour that his faith should 
be known by his works. Allowances are made for in- 
consistencies in faith, but they are not admitted in prac- 
tice. The inconsistency of the conduct with the pro- 
fessed principles, is judged without mercy. In this 
calculation of proportion, treated after the manner of a 
mathematical operation, you must be exact to a fraction. 
A severity always unjust in him who exercises it, but 
nevertheless just in itself; or rather, an inflexible justice, 
which the most indulgent is constrained to exercise, 
since, strictly speaking, it is not himself, but something 
within him, greater than himself, which appreciates and 
pronounces. And think not that they will be mistaken, 
as to the measure of the principle and as to its bearings. 
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We may indeed know but imperfectly what is in the 
mind of him who professes it; but let that be once 
known, the rest is known also. The consequences follow 
of themselves, and go, as we think, exactly as far as they 
ought to go. It is easy to penetrate at a glance all the 
requirements comprehended by any creed whatever. 
He who is acquainted with the creed, knows equally well 
what ought to be the practice. 

But this fact supposes that the importance of principles 
is felt ; and we shall see, if we look a little nearer, that if 
men are attentive to the consequences of our principles, 
they cannot be indifferent to the principles themselves 
whence those consequences flow. Our definitive judg- 
ment upon the worth of any moral agent has not, and 
cannot have, any other basis. If we are truly satisfied 
with one of our fellow-creatures, we impute to him, often 
unwarrantably and hastily, certain principles or certain 
motives; and this benevolent supposition is the founda- 
tion of the esteem and affection that we bear him. 
And should we discover, that honourable motives or fixed 
principles have been wanting in the conduct which has 
had our approbation, we cease to approve it, or, to speak 
more correctly, we only approve the outward deport- 
ment and the results. We well know that every distinct 
action, as well as the entire conduct, is the effect of a 
motive, or the consequence of a principle. We know, 
further, that is moral only, so far as the motive which 
produced it is a sound principle, not the result of instinct 
or interest. We know, or at least we feel, that all which 
springs not from this source, all which has not a spiritual 
origin, all which is not referrible to something out of us 
and above us, all which bears not the marks of obedience 
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or of obligation—in fine, everything which is not religious 
in the most general sense of that term, possesses no true 
moral worth. And this it is which causes us to attach 
so much importance to a man’s principles, (even though 
his conduct may not be in exact conformity with those 
principles,) when we have reason to believe that their 
profession is disinterested, and consequently sincere. 
Every genuine belief is, in our estimation, a moral fact, 
and almost an action. A justifiable curiosity, not un- 
mingled with anxiety, makes us desire to ascertain the 
belief of the men by whom we are surrounded. Their 
actions do not reveal them sufficiently. We feel that 
between them and us, notwithstanding the clear signifi- 
cation of their conduct, there remains a degree of doubt 
and obscurity, until their principles are fully developed. 
Mystery or uncertainty upon this subject irritates and 
troubles us. Even those who most frequently say, What 
is it to me what that man thinks, provided that I know 
what he is ?” are not so unacquainted as they would have 
it supposed, with this uneasy curiosity ; it is idle for them 
to distinguish between what a man thinks, and what he 
is; they cannot conceal from themselves that what a 
man thinks, that he is; that the sentiments, we mean the 
moral sentiments, the conscience, constitute the man 
himself. 

Let no one be deceived by outward appearances; the 
community cannot be indifferent to what its members 
think. Before actions have had time to inspire confi- 
dence, and even afterwards, society feels a desire to 
ascertain their source ; in other words, to ascertain what 
is the presiding sentiment which regulates their whole 
conduct. She is aware that, generally speaking, men 
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cannot live without principles; that, at all events, their 
social life will not allow them to be dispensed with. A 
society wholly or mainly composed of individuals without 
principles, would no longer deserve the name. Society 
feels the necessity of knowing the conscience of the in- 
dividual. Not, however, that she hopes to be able to 
infer with certainty and precision from what he thinks, 
to what he will do; but, duly estimating the influence of 
principles upon conduct, she does not account that influ- 
ence unimportant; she accounts it considerable, whether 
for evil or good, and although actions have a language, 
she is not content with that ; she does not consider her- 
self acquainted with the man until she knows his 
thoughts; and as the idea of God is the supreme idea, 
the principle above which there is no principle—as this 
idea is, in short, the social idea par excellence—she is soli- 
citous to know, what position and what form this idea 
assumes, in the minds of those individuals who belong to 
her community ) 
Without going through this process of reasoning, or 
rather, without the consciousness that she has done so, 
humanity deduces the conclusions to which it leads us. 
We do not say that the manner in which she expresses 
this conclusion is perfectly regular. However this may 
be, it is certain that if religion were in her judgment a 
mere speculation of the mind, she would inquire into 
yours simply from a feeling of curiosity. Whatever may 
be our penchant for governing the opinion of our fellow- 
men, whatever may be our impatience of every opinion 
which does not accord with our own, this intolerance, so 
natural to the human mind, will never, in matters of 
science or mere opinion, go the length of disturbing the 
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peace of society. À malicious pedantry sometimes takes 
root in minds devoid of fanaticism, which is a feeling too 
exalted for them to entertain. Hatred arranges all men 
under some party ; and the ridiculous controversy of the. 
quisquis and the quanquam was sufficient to gratify the 
mischievous desires of some ferocious pedants. Persecu- 
tion has indeed been grafted upon this miserable system 
of polemics. But these are rare cases—exceptions; and 
in such contests, we far oftener see passion overcoming 
opinion, than opinion sustaining passion. Further we 
must inquire, whether the majority of theological disputes 
have not ended by transporting fanaticism and the excess 
of intolerance into a domain, where without them, they 
had never penetrated. Other controversies, graver in 
their object, although essentially scientific, have given 
rise to like facts, and call for no further explanations ; 
but there is one which presents itself to our notice, 
and cannot be passed over in silence, inasmuch as it 
confirms the very distinction that we seek to establish 
between speculative creeds and religious convictions. 
If sometimes persecution has been inflicted upon philoso- 
phical sects, or by one sect upon another, it is because 
philosophy necessarily stirs up or revives the same ques- 
tions as religion; it is because, like religion, she aspires 
to resolve the problem of life, and to give laws to the 
soul; it is, in a word, because she may be considered as 
the religion of intellect. We must not, then, be surprised 
that she should share the lot of religion, properly so 
called, and that, according to circumstances, she should 
be similarly treated. 

A religious doctrine involves practical consequences 
so important, and its effects upon individual and social 
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life are so infallible and so profound, that it can never 
be contemplated with indifference by the mass of society, 
and much less by their rulers. We pray you to observe, 
amongst other things, that the stronger the feeling of 
dependence to which religion reduces the individual, 
the more she invests him, on the other hand, with a lofty 
independence. All religion is freedom. By introducing 
us into the service of one master, she emancipates us 
from the dominion ofall others. Ifshe does not altogether 
do away with dependencies of another order, she trans- 
forms them from absolute into relative ones. We still 
belong to society, we are perhaps linked to it by closer 
ties than before ; but it is in a mediate manner, for man 
cannot serve two masters. It is this independence which 
exasperates the rulers of this world, and indeed, for the 
most part, all those who do not share init. It is this 
sacred retreat of liberty which they would invade—this 
freedom, of which they would deprive us; as if the 
numerous sacrifices which from time to time liberty has 
made for the common weal were insufficient, as if it were 
not enough, or rather as if it were nothing, for us to have 
devoted all our bodily powers and all our worldly goods 
to the service of society, so long as this offering is not 
completed by the sacrifice of the soul. It is spiritual 
domination, dominion over the soul, of which despotism, 
whether of princes or of the people, is especially desirous. 
Thus, when a tyrant has bereft a nation of all its liberties, 
until throughout the realm his will has become law, his 
ambition having nothing else wherewith to satiate its 
appetite, directs itself against religion. Thenceforward, 
having subjugated the bodies of men, he directs his 
attacks against their souls. It is because he cannot but 
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be sensible that dominion over souls—what do we say ? 
—over one single soul, is as much superior to that over 
bodies, as the soul itself is superior to its envelope of 
clay. He cannot endure the humiliation of knowing 
that there is a sphere in which the most obscure man, 
by the force of sympathy alone, wields a greater power 
than his own. A deep-rooted and bitter feeling of envy 
takes possession of him; he can enjoy no more repose, 
until moral force shall have yielded to the pressure of 
physical force—until the second Mordecai shall have 
bowed down to this second Haman—until the soul, by 
dethroning itself, shall have delivered him from this odious 
rivalry. And should he encounter in this enterprise an 
unlooked-for resistance, his impatience becomes fury, and 
he destroys those whom he cannot subdue. This has 
been the origin of many religious persecutions, and it 
discloses the secret motives of those atrocities by which 
some have been distinguished. 

It does not follow, however, that all the evils with which 
the world has been inundated in the name of religion, 
are to be referred to this cause alone. They have 
originated in that pre-eminently just idea, that religion 
gives the true signification of every man, and of the whole 
of society; that there is nothing more deeply seated in 
us, nothing which more decisively determines what we 
are ; and that to declare what we believe, is at the same 
time, and as a matter of necessity, to declare what we 
wish to be. The influence of a lordly spirit apart, it is not 
astonishing that the social power has everywhere, more 
or less, attempted to regulate the faith of the citizens 
and the instructions of the priesthood. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the priesthood, in aid of the state, have 
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themselves attempted to dictate in a matter of this 
importance. For the suppression of this evil, the assist- 
ance of ages has been necesssary, and this has not proved 
sufficient ; the veto of public opinion has been also needed. 
Perhaps in certain countries something further has been 
required—the progress of religious indifference. But 
nowhere is the fire extinguished, because nowhere is man 
changed ; he will never witness unmoved, the energetic 
manifestation of religious principle ; he may be indulgent 
to philosophical religions, or to religious philosophy, 
which penetrates not to the very sources of will and of 
action; but he will be, with his own full knowledge and 
consent, severe upon genuine faith. And why ? because 
man possessing genuine faith, rises to his highest eleva- 
tion; an elevation to which it is necessary that others 
should rise also, not indeed to rule over him (for this is 
impossible), but to treat with him, and to be at peace. 
together. This is the true position and individuality 
of each renewed man, and everything is put in requisi- 
tion to annul, subdue, and modify it. 

We dwell no longer upon these different attempts, but 
return to the principle. We find that in the judgment 
of the community, the religious conviction of a mans 
moulds his character, estimates his worth, and foretels his 
life. It is the invisible source of many efforts, and often 
of much violence. Well, then, we infer unhesitatingly, 
that the faith of a member of society cannot remain 
either a mystery or a matter of doubt to those who 
surround him. If, as we have sought to establish in a 
former part of this work, the spiritual unity of society, 
its reality in the elevated sense of that word, depends 
on the mutual interchange of sentiments; and if that 
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individual only can be said to belong to the community, 
with whose character she is acquainted, it must be 
especially in the sphere of religious convictions that this 
truth is apparent; we may even go further, and say, that 
although we might keep our sentiments on other sub- 
jects to ourselves, those that we entertain respecting 
religion could not be concealed. For our religious 
convictions embue us so thoroughly and practically, that 
society knows not what she possesses in us, except as 
she knows what we are with respect to God. 

This fact is more conspicuous, we admit, with reference 
to the Christian religion than to any other. In com- 
parison with it, all other systems of faith are superficial ; 
and we may remark in passing, that this is the reason 
why Christianity has drawn upon itself, and even excited 
among its followers, more intolerance than any other 
religion. The experimental character of its doctrines, 
coming in contact with the diverse passions of the human 
heart, has enkindled in the midst of society an active 
and devouring flame; and its profession has occasioned 
a host of outrages and calamities. Christianity is radical 
in the highest degree ; radical in morals. It uproots one 
life, it implants another. Of all religions, it alone is in 
direct hostility with human nature in its fallen condition, 
as it is also the only religion which coincides with that 
same nature in all that sin has not polluted; at once the 
most human, and the least human of all systems; ap- 
pearing to grant us everything, and to refuse us every- 
thing, but, in reality, granting everything to humanity, 
and refusing everything to sin. No religion consequently 
so effectually reforms the moral being ; in such a manner, 
that the complexion of our life and conduct depends on 
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whether we are or are not Christians, and upon what 
sort of Christians we are. 

We should find it impracticable to attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the doctrines of Christianity and its 
morals; between what is called its natural and univer- 
sal morality, and its peculiar and arbitrary doctrines. 
Christian doctrine is morality—Christian morality; to 
wish to distinguish between the two is to desire to divide 
a stream from its source. Christian doctrine is no sooner 
received than it regulates the conduct; the character of 
God becomes a model for man; what God is, man ought 
to be; and inasmuch as God in the Scriptures is invested 
with attributes which belong not to human nature, so 
also man, by means of the Gospel, is invested with a 
character which nature had not impressed upon him; it 
makes him a new man in every sense of the term: a man 
peculiar and extraordinary in the eyes of nature, but in 
every case aman, who, by the judgment of that very 
nature, is approved and esteemed. To declare our 
opinion upon Christian doctrine avails much; it is in 
fact to profess certain principles of conduct, and to 
attach ourselves to one or another system of morality ; 
it is to reveal our inward man, to publish the operations 
of conscience ; it is to give the standard of our judgments, 
and the rule of our actions. 

We do well to avow it: whenever we revert to the 
considerations which most forcibly recommend a duty, 
we revert to the greatest difficulties in the way of its 
accomplishment ; indeed, in most cases, to point out the 
motive, is to recognise the difficulty. In the present 
case, for example, nothing can render candour more 
difficult than that which enforces its obligation. It is just 
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because such a religious doctrine, of necessity involves 
such a principle of morality, and such a rule of conduct ; 
it is precisely because it is a disclosure of the inward 
man, that so many persons are averse to declare to what 
doctrine they adhere. And itis sometimes because their 
opinion condemns them, sometimes because it elevates 
them, not so much in itself as in the characteristics and 
practical consequences with which public opinion has 
invested it. It is painful to excite repugnance or aversion, 
and it issometimes still more painful to excite expectations 
which we feel but too conscious we cannot fulfil. If it 
were not so, why should we make a secret of our religious 
opinions, when we are at no pains to conceal any other? 
Why, when we are open and unreserved upon all the 
rest, should we not allow free expression to our thoughts 
upon this, the noblest of subjects? Why should com- 
munications of this nature be so generally regarded as 
the acme of candour and the pledge of intimacy? Why 
is there no real union, no true communion of soul, until 
both parties have expressed what they think, and above 
all, what they feel upon invisible and infinite subjects ? 
Why do beings long united by the closest ties of affection, 
as soon as spiritual communion is formed between them, 
discover with surprise, that up to that period they had 
really never known, understood, or loved each other ?— 
that, as Montaigne expresses it, there was wanting to 
their friendship “a certain inexplicable yet essential 
power, the mediatrix of that union;” or that (as is really 
the fact) “God is the true medium of true friendship ?” 
All such instances go to confirm the truth of what we 
have said. <A great effect supposes a powerful force 
—a powerful force is employed only against a for- 
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midable resistance, and a formidable resistance has no 
place but in opposition to an urgent necessity. Here 
the necessity is a moral one—it is a duty; an evident, 
an urgent, but a painful duty; for the consequences, 
even limiting them to their narrowest range, and con- 
sidering none but those which are developed in the bosom 
of private relations, these consequences are, it must be 
confessed, of a startling character. 

Nevertheless, if regarded only in the light of morality 
and natural reason, this candour, which appears so diffi- 
cult and dangerous, would be found to possess real ad- 
vantages, whilst reserve would have none but what are 
false and deceptive. Candour would break the ice 
which dissimulation thickens and consolidates from day 
to day; it would procure a more lasting peace ; it would 
put the seal to confidence and friendship. You dread a 
storm: any storm would be preferable to the dead calm 
in which you live,—a calm without peace and without 
security; for since no one can suppose that you are alto- 
gether destitute of religious prepossessions, that you have 
not some inward conviction to disclose, it will become a 
matter either of dread or of desire that you should dis- 
close it. This very feeling of anxiety will be an evil in 
your social relations; if your connexions are desirous of 
it, when you are averse to making it, their importunity 
will disturb your peace; on the contrary, if they are 
averse to its manifestation, when you yourself desire it, 
they will avoid your company ; there will of necessity 
be in your social relations something painful, constrained, 
and, in the end, insupportable. If they neither desire 
nor fear it, it must be because they are not acquainted 
with your character, and have no desire to become so, 
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because they are not solicitous about your most impor- 
tant interests—in other words, because they do not love 
you. And as between a mind occupied with spiritual 
things and one that is not, there is a wide gulf fixed, 
as true intimacy between two persons so different is alto- 
gether impossible, it is the duty of the more serious of 
the two, to sound the mind of his friend by disclosing 
his own, to provoke a declaration by declaring himself. 
Every connexion founded upon a voluntary and de- 
signedly prolonged misunderstanding, every factitious 
union between minds pursuing directly opposite courses, 
is contrary to human dignity. 

Having thus disposed of fears which are entirely of a 
spiritual nature, will it be expected of us to remove 
others? To remove them, do we say? Rather let us 
endeavour to raise the soul above the influence of those 
fears which are but too well founded, and which it is 
her duty to recognise, confront, and encounter. We 
refer to the hatred of the great ones of this world, and 
the indignation of the multitude, against those strong 
convictions which will not consent to be silenced. We 
would not attempt to persuade any one that this danger 
is imaginary, and we would not that any one should be- 
lieve so. The performance of duty is not only required 
of us when we imagine it can be discharged with safety ; 
it must be persisted in and maintained, in the face of 
dangers distinctly recognised. Consequences should be 
accounted for nought in the discharge of duty which is 
of an absolute nature, or, if considered at all, they 
should be regarded only as motives and additional in- 
ducements to its fulfilment. It is in this spirit only, 
with this generous intention alone, that it is lawful for 
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us to examine into the probable consequences of its ac- 
complishment. We take indiscriminately the believer 
and the unbeliever, and we attach to their respective 
professions of faith and of unbelief two opposite results. 
Is such profession without its perils? ‘Then who can 
absolve from it, seeing that it involves no sacrifice, and 
is a duty? Is it dangerous? Does it expose to the loss 
of some advantage, to opprobrium, to persecution? Then 
duty becomes virtue; then duty is felt to be duty; if it 
be not binding under these circumstances, it never Is so. 
And it is then also that duty bears its fruits, then that it 
is useful, then that it exemplifies the dignity of human 
nature and the pre-eminence of the mind over the 
body, of eternity over time. Such professions, whatever 
may be their object and their substance, do honour to 
the immortal and divine principle within us; they tell 
against the traditions of materialism; they preserve 
those of our holy origin; they protest vigorously against 
the tendencies of those debasing doctrines which would 
resolve human existence into a handful of dust at the 
bottom of a coffin, and sum up man’s destiny in the 
grave ;—they tend to ennoble the present, and to throw 
light upon the future. 

We have not said too much; for everything depends 
upon this. He who respects and honours not the truth 
which is within him, is destitute of morals; he who dis- 
owns it before men, inwardly despises it. If this funda- 
mental truth be trampled under foot, what will become 


of the rest? What will become of all our principles, of. 


all our duties, which have no better security? Let us 


not be misunderstood: wherever dissimulation on the 


subject of religion has become the rule, although it may 
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not in every instance immediately occasion the entire 
falling away of the whole moral man, it insensibly pro- 
duces in the mass of society a vast moral decay, the just 
retribution for the abandonment of a first principle. 
Sincerity and candour in the profession of religious 
belief are pledges of the moral health of the community ; 
so long as profession is honoured, all moral convictions 
are in safety; but with the dissimulation of religious 
opinion, come, in rapid succession, doctrinal and prac- 
tical indifference, a preference given to the expedient 
over the right, and in the end the complete subversion 
of morality. 

It is, then, for a cause which no serious man will con- 
trovert, or refuse to acknowledge as of immense impor- 
tance; it is for the cause of morality, of public and 
private integrity, that we demand a free profession of 
religious convictions. This ought to be a common-place 
sentiment, but it is almost a paradox. Many persons 
will be astonished at the assertion that general and 
every-day morality is dependent upon the fulfilment of 
this duty. Perhaps they themselves have made a secret 
of their opinion upon the objects of public worship, and 
they feel nevertheless that they still retain their moral 
principles and habits. They see around them other 
men equally cautious and reserved, and equally respect- 
able for their integrity. We shall not require of any of 
these individuals to reckon up what remains of moral 
convictions within their hearts, or to estimate their 
worth in respect of clearness and energy. Perhaps such 
an inquiry would compel them to own, that there is a 
curse attached to holding the truth captive, and that as 
the consequence of having denied to themselves this 
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generous exercise of candour and principle, their inward 
man had become proportionally weaker. The vigorous 
exercise of this duty would have been a consecration, a 
bond of union, for every part of their morality. But let 
them look around them and admire the effects of the 
few remains of virtue they have preserved. If they had 
retained still fewer; if, with one stone of the edifice, all 
the rest had crumbled, and nothing but a ruin had now 
been presented to the eyes of the public, we should have 
been less concerned on the score of example. We should 
then have said, that those who had so well known how 
to keep the secret of conscience probably possessed none ; 
that what had been concealed was only a void and an 
abyss; that evil had gained the ascendancy in so empty 
a soul with perfect ease ; and again, that there is a great 
analogy between the weakness that conceals, and the 
weakness that yields to evil. But because they have 
continued outwardly moral, men do not reason thus: in- 
stead of esteeming them the less, on account of their 
reserve, they esteem them the more for it; they enume- 
rate it amongst their virtues; they account it wisdom, 
discretion, caution; they pique themselves upon being 
no less wise ; they imagine that they raise themselves to 
a higher grade in society by adopting it. This delicate 
reserve of the gentry, on the subject of religion, is 
changed into a feeling of indifference or contempt by the 
vulgar, and the ravages of this false principle become as 
rapid in the multitude, as they were slow and imper- 
ceptible amongst the higher classes. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers for one moment to the actual condi- 
tion of human society with respect to the truth. We 
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are much mistaken if we shall not be able to deduce 
from it, the necessity and obligation under which we are 
individually placed, to give to our religious convictions 
a full and candid expression. 

The truth, in every variety of signification which cus- 
tom may attach to the word, is the desire, the hope, the 
cry of the human race. With the same key with which 
she unlocks to the mind the treasures of knowledge, she 
throws open for the supply of our wants the treasures of 
nature. Security, abundance, peace and order, are, no 
less than assurance and hope, the fruits of the truth. 
No good thing is withheld from us; that in which we 
are deficient is the knowledge of our blessings. Igno- 
rance and error make us unhappy; in knowledge only 
are we poor; the truth will enrich us—the truth is an- 
other name for happiness. 

Such is the instinct of that mortal being of whom it 
has been said, with but too much foundation, that he is 
a liar. This liar has for ever on his lips the name, for 
ever in his heart the desire, for truth; he desires it in 
opinions, in conversation, and in conduct. His own cir- 
cumstances ard proximate interests, however, make him 
a liar; impatient to act for and to enjoy himself, he lies 
to others and he lies to himself; his life is one perpetual 
falsehood, his heart an inexhaustible storehouse of de- 
ceit; but in the distance, in the aggregate, that is to say 
in the void of the future, he places truth, which flees 
before him in proportion as he advances, and which he 
pursues to the very end of his life; then is he true once 
for all; then he retracts a whole life of falsehood, and 
finds at last, though not in the way he wished, that truth 
he has so long invoked. 
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Strange situation, to need both truth and falsehood ! 
We acknowledge but one of these wants, but we seek to 
satisfy them both; the one as the grand desideratum of 
life, the other as the necessity of the moment. It would 
seem, to look at the social world, that with less of truth 
or with less of falsehood it could not exist. A coalition 
of fiction and reality seems to be the essential condition 
of all social organization; this is because society pro- 
poses to herself a perfect end with imperfect means. | 
She has conceptions of which she would be happy could 
she express the half. That which she desires to be, and 
that also which it is her duty to be, goes far beyond 
what she can accomplish or what she really is. By con- 
fining herself to the strict truth in practice, she would 
pronounce her own dissolution, she would declare her- 
self an impossibility. She is therefore compelled to lie 
to herself; she has recourse to a multitude of fictions 
and charitable suppositions; she invents nothing abso- 
lutely, she affirms nothing gratuitously, sets forth no 
fiction which has not some truth for its basis; but she is 
compelled to demand faith from every one, and also her- 
self to hold as conventional truths, things that will not bear 
examination. ‘These are legal fictions, fictions which 
the law guarantees, and which it enjoins, not to be held 
as true, but to be observed as true. This general faith 
in fictions is, properly speaking, social truth, the truth 
which supplies the place of all other truths, and which, 
to a certain extent, dispenses with them. 

This is the case, it is true, only up to a certain point, 
and for a limited time. Too much discrepancy between 
the actual and the right position of things, too great a dis- 
proportion between realities and their names—in a word, 
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the general prevalence of falsehood, will sooner or later 
cause this ill-assorted assemblage to fall to pieces. A 
false state of things may exist longer than the faith which 
it superseded ; it is not falsehood that destroys human 
institutions, except that falsehood become flagrant ; it is 
the truth, the truth which, having been rejected by those 
who established them, is finally indemnified and avenged 
by their destruction. 

If, in the midst of social organization, the truth should 
suddenly burst forth, the whole edifice, carefully con- 
structed and cemented together by falsehood, would 
crumble away, would disappear in the twinkling of an 
eye; but at the same instant, from the necessity of exist- 
ence, society would rebuild its dwelling with fresh ma- 
terials and upon new falsehoods. The drama that had 
been thus interrupted would immediately recommence ; 
the parts would perhaps have been changed in the in- 
terval, but, as before, every man would have one assigned 
to him; a theatre without spectators, because all the 
world are actors; a serious representation, fiction treated 
as reality, the assumed character regarded as the true 
one; reciprocal deceit, in which the deceived is under 
obligation to the deceiver, and where real duplicity 
would consist in not wishing to be deceived ; peace and 
good understanding being dependent upon this volun- 
tary and universal illusion. 

Individuals may be restored to their original condition, 
and may thus again become true; but so long as this 
restoration is not universal—so long as society, taken as a 
whole, is heathen, legal fiction will retain its hold in our 
social institutions to a large extent; by which we mean 
that a number of facts and combinations will have a con- 
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ventional value, and society will possess about the same 
amount and species of truth as language, in which every 
term has indeed its signification, remotely derived from 
a true term, but without being true in itself. Society, 
considered in its institutions, is true in no other sense, 
and our best exertions to render it more consistent, will 
still leave it far removed from absolute truth. It suffices 
to it to be true in its results, the physical and moral good. 
of all, or of the greater number; this, in the view of so- 
ciety, is the truth. 

We have spoken of truth and falsehood principally in 
reference to social institutions. But are all the transac- 
tions of society necessarily infected with falsehood? Is 
the real truth nowhere to be found? Has society with 
its exigences usurped everything? And is there not 
some higher sphere, in which legal fiction has nothing 
to do, or rather, in which we have nothing to do with 
legal fiction ?—a sphere, we say, in which things go by 
their right names, and where, without peril to society, 
every one may appear what he is? Is there no pool in 
which society may wash and be clean, may deposit 
some part of its falsehood, and acquire strength to be- 
come true? In such a retreat, where man ceases to be- 
long to society, or even to time,—in which his only 
relations are with the invisible and the infinite, in that 
renewed, individual, and altogether inward life, what 
is there to prevent objects from being called by their 
right names? Who shall dare to introduce convention 
and legal fiction between God and man? In society 
we lend ourselves to social lies without lying; it is not 
we who lie, it is circumstances; we do not deceive 
in these matters, nor are we deceived; and conven- 
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tion is admittedly substituted for truth, as convention 
merely; but what right has society to demand that we 
should give up to her what is not her due, what does 
not even belong to ourselves; our relations with God, 
our individual interest ; our dearest liberty—our liberty, 
do we say ?—rather, that which we owe to God alone! 
What can she be advantaged by our adding to all her 
falsehood yet another, by our concealing what we believe, 
or by our affecting what we do not believe, and thus 
corrupting that deep and only source, from which truth 
can, drop by drop, distil into her bosom, and preserve 
something like vigour in her desiccated constitution ? 
For this is the point; it is necessary that falsehood and 
legal fiction should in themselves be regarded as evils ; 
it is necessary that society should neither renounce truth 
nor interrupt its progress; it is essential that by means 
however minute, truth should be introduced ; somewhere, 
truth must be permitted to reside ; that at least upon one 
subject its right should be acknowledged, and that at a 
certain point, fiction should withdraw its claims. The 
safety of the human species and its dignity are depen- 
dent upon this. If, on the one hand, circumstances com- 
pel society not to be true, and the position of the indi- 
vidual is never entirely so; on the other hand, you forbid 
the individual himself to be true, if your cobweb of 
fictions, affecting man in his dearest interests, includes 
those very interests in the sad necessity of falsehood, and 
so renders him an actor or a dissembler ; if beyond and 
above the affairs of this lower world, in which he wil- 
lingly participates with you in action, he cannot look 
within, indulge in self-examination, and allow his soul 
to “mount on eagles’ wings ”—where, we ask, is the 
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moral man from whom you can hope to extract the citi- 
zen? where is morality? where are morals? where is 
society herself?  Recollect, that social lies are relative 
truths; that legal fictions are imperfect or approximating 
truths ; society, we admit, cannot endure to have the 
full splendour of the truth directly presented before her 
eyes, but she would be still less capable to endure its 
total absence ; she has never been able to reject it in 
principle, and the day in which she should dare to do 
so would prove her last. 

We have not yet witnessed the last day of society, 
because humanity has not entirely ceased to investigate 
that solemn question, to which the Holy One and the Just 
deigned no reply: what is truth? But it is also certain, 
that falsehood has assailed truth at its very source, with 
intent to arrest the current of its waters. Religious 
conviction, assumed or concealed, has taken a prominent 
position amongst social fictions of supposed necessity. 
To affect to believe what we really do not, and to con- 
ceal what we actually do believe, this is one of the pru- 
dent actions, we do not say the most strongly recom- 
mended, (that would be too flagrant,) but certainly the 
most practised. It may be said that upon this subject 
we are the imitators of pagan antiquity, whose philoso- 
phers, as we know, regarding religion as an incurable 
malady, which it would be more hazardous to attempt to 
remedy than to endure, tolerated and directed it to suit 
their own purposes, and having managed and flattered 
it, took credit to themselves for their condescension, and 
classed hypocrisy in the first rank of civic virtues. 
Hypocrisy was the only vice to which they erected no 
altar; for its altar was within their hearts. 
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It must, however, be admitted, that this hypocrisy is 
not profound, where the popular faith is not genuine. 
To feign to believe, is to feign but little ; to feign not to 
_ believe, is to feign still less Under a system, in which 
"belief resides only in the imagination, there is no faith, 
properly so called; and to affect to believe, and to 
imagine that we believe, are two things which nearly 
approximate ; there is deceit or delusion in both, the 
difference is only in degree. Such belief, as it exerts no 
serious influence upon the practice, is not a vital prin- 
ciple, and in feigning to possess it, we affect not any prin- 
ciple. The deception is inconsiderable in every way. 
Just as we countenance and tolerate necessary amuse- 
ments, and forbear to irritate humoured children, who, 
if deprived of such pastimes, would seek more dangerous 
ones—just as we comply with their wishes, by giving 
them something which involves no sacrifice, so this dis- 
simulation of persons who believe nothing, costs not the 
abandonment of any positive principle. 

But is it possible, in cases where real religion is con- 
cerned, to play a fictitious part, and to devote to the 
interests of legal fiction that portion of our being which 
ought to be distinguished from them? Can our duty 
towards society itself permit us to close against the 
truth that sacred asylum, that fountain (so to speak) 
from which might flow forth streams which would tend 
to its purification? Would it not be to betray the 
interests of society, to surrender our religious convic- 
tions by forbearing their expression? Would it not be 
for its advantage rather, that we should refuse this last, 
this useless, this shameful sacrifice ? We have no power 
directly to introduce absolute truth into the social rela- 
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tions ; but is it not necessary that society should believe 
in absolute truth, and, in order to this, is it not desir- 
able that it should have examples of such belief pre- 
sented to view? In this way, assuredly, individuality 
resolves itself into socialism; true socialism is philan- 
thropy ; and the real enemies of society are those who, 
yielding to all her demands, and by their silence sanc- 
tioning and conniving at a false religious unity, render 
to Cesar (that is to say, to society) that which belongs 
to God alone. Refuse, then, all ye who are the true 
friends of society, refuse compliance with her unjust 
requirements; retain for God that which is exclusively 
his own, and by so doing, (for there is no other way,) 
humbly, yet fearlessly proclaim that faith which he has 
implanted within you. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


HirHerto we have contemplated personal religious pro- 
fession but in one aspect, in one of its bearings upon 
society; and our arguments have been founded upon 
the nature and design of society itself. We have as yet 
regarded the performance of this duty only as an act of 
candour and of loyalty. 

But a duty is not established until the heart subscribes 
to it as well as the conscience; and all hearts are not 
accessible on the same side: there are some that, on a 
subject like the present, will be but slightly affected by 
social considerations ; and moreover, it is just and right 
to adduce in support of a duty, all the arguments by 
which it is confirmed, and all the motives by which it 
may be commended. ‘Those which we have yet to 
bring forward, as being more simple and more direct 
than the preceding, elevate us, we think, to a higher 
sphere. 

The profession of our religious conviction is a duty 
we owe to our neighbour, to God, and to our conviction 
itself. 

Towards our neighbour. Here we leave out of sight 
all that has been previously said. It has been indeed of 
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profession, considered as a duty towards our neighbour, 
that we have hitherto spoken; it has previously been 
treated only as a question of expediency, and as essential 
to the well being of society ; now we propose to regard it 
as a question of benevolence. The external object of 
the duty is unchanged; it is still society, it is still our 
fellow-man; its internal object, its motive, its design— 
this it is which changes it, and gives it a new aspect; 
henceforth it is to be treated as a question affecting the 
human soul, its intrinsic good or ill, its eternal destiny ; 
consequently, it has less to do with society, and more 
with the individual. Neither is the feeling which 
prompts to the duty precisely the same in both cases. 
It is true we may love society with a love of benevolence, 
and seek its interests from motives similar to those which 
induce us to seek the well-being of an individual soul. 
But if benevolence can extend and apply itself to the 
whole human race, the social feeling, before it becomes 
benevolence, cannot go beyond certain limits; we may 
feel our obligations towards society, may identify our- 
selves with it, may be social men in an energetic and in 
an elevated sense, without having that heartfelt interest 
for souls, that profound solicitude, which desires not only 
the good of all, but the good of each; not only the ele- 
vation of each soul, but its holiness; not only its har- 
mony with things finite, but its more intimate harmony 
with things infinite and divine. ‘This is the very essence 
of benevolence. And when treating of its nature and 
object, we are justified in considering separately, the 
part which belongs to it in the exercise of the duty we 
are endeavouring to recommend. 

Let us place ourselves, then, in the light of benevolence, 
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and learn from her that the profession of religious con- 
victions, so imperatively required for the interests of 
society, is equally demanded on behalf of interests more 
serious and important. 

To possess religious conviction is to be convinced of 
the truth of religion. Now religion is a means, either 
discovered by ourselves, or pointed out by God himself, 


of restoring us to his favour. Whatever may be the 


sufficiently doubtful etymology of the word religion, mat- 
ters little; religion always means what we have just 
stated, a re-establishment, a reconciliation, a renewal of 
interrupted relations. Were not this the case, the duty 
which we now enforce would have no place; there would 
be no conviction to profess; every one would possess the 
same, and each would be thoroughly known by his 
neighbour. Religion could not even be called convic- 
tion, since conviction is the submission of the spirit, 
after a certain conflict—its decision, after a period of un- 
certainty; and this conflict, this uncertainty, would have 
no existence. We know not even whether such original 
and uninterrupted inspiration of the soul, such inward 
life, which nothing had ever interrupted or troubled, 
could bear the name of religion; it would have had 
some other name, or rather it would have had none at 
all The word health was never invented until after 
that of sickness. 

He, then, who is convinced of the truth of religion, is 
a man who knows that there exist means of re-uniting 
man to the Author of his being, and to the source of all 


his blessings; to know the existence of these means is 


to possess them, for they can only have become the 
object of our knowledge by becoming that of our pos- 
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session. If you have yourselves discovered them, you 
have assuredly not discovered that they are applicable to 

others, and of no avail for you. If they have been 
revealed to you by God, can you for a moment suppose 

that a revelation which comes from himself is not the. 
positive announcement and direct pledge of a benefit? 

To be convinced of the truth of religion, then, is to be 

convinced that by this very knowledge we possess the 

means of indissoluble reunion with the source of all good. 
If it be one and the same thing to know it and to possess 

it, how is it possible for us to keep the secret to our- 

selves? 

The reply to this question is so obvious, and must 
present itself so involuntarily to all consciences, that we 
should feel ashamed to pronounce it. If perchance some 
indulgence may be granted to those who neglect thiss 
duty, or who do but imperfectly discharge it, those who 
deny it can hope for none. It is possible to conceive 
that a sincere conviction may be silent, but not that it 
should justify its silence, still less allege it to be a duty. 
To all who deliberately hold the truth captive, we are 
bound to declare that they do not possess it; religious 
conviction which refuses to express itself, is disowned by 
that very act; it is not conviction; and a religion, we 
say not merely which should enjoin silence, but which 
should even permit it, would by that very act have pro- 
nounced its own condemnation; by this sign we know it 
to be false. Though it should bring forward its evi- 
dences, and boast of the number and weight of the argu- 
ments by which it is maintained—though it should invite 
our examination of them—we refuse it; such examina- 
tion is superfluous—it is prejudged; a religion without 
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candour and without love, emanates not from God. God 
cannot have given to man, a religion which makes him 
worse, or at all events no better than he was before. If 
man, prior to the impartation of this religion, were unac- 
quainted with the duty of diffusing the truth around 
him, this religion ought to have taught him that duty; 
if he were previously acquainted with it, then it should 
have rendered this knowledge more abundant and fruit- 
ful; if he have been niggardly of imparting known 
truth, it ought to make him prodigal of it. Every reli- 
gion gives, or promises, salvation; but if such a gift 
opens not the heart, does not call forth all its benevolent 
sympathies, what then can that salvation be which it 
announces or confers? Salvation! And what is salva- 
tion separated from life? What is salvation but life ? 
And what is life if it be not love ? 

We have, then, no occasion to examine the evidences 
of a covetous and egotistical religion; we should be 
wanting to our own reason, we should be wanting to 
God himself, to suppose for an instant, that He can be 
the author of a religion, in which his character is dis- 
avowed and misrepresented. We do not require, in order 
to its condemnation, to know that it enjoins silence, or 
that it does not enjoin candour ; it is enough for us that 
it does not inspire it. We know well indeed, that it 
would be very extraordinary, if it should not command 
what it inspires; if there should not be, in the docu- 
ments which it produces, one single word in favour of 
the duty which springs most directly from religion, and 
from every religion,—nevertheless, this extraordinary 
silence would not induce us to condemn this religion, if, 
although silent in word, it should yet speak by actions; 
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if the zeal of its disciples to proclaim and propagate 
their faith, should bear witness to the spirit it produced, 
and should thus compensate for the apparent void in its 
instructions; but what could we think of a religion, 
whose disciples should feel no desire to distribute freely 
around them what they have freely received, and to 
make their happiness the happiness of all? We say 
more ; if this zeal of profession should exist, what should 
we think of the religion inspiring it, if such zeal were 
altogether bitter and contentious, were nothing else than 
zeal to disseminate some opinion—a sectarian spirit; one 
of party or of opposition which, like that of the Phari- 
sees, would compass heaven and earth to make one 
proselyte, and when it had succeeded, would make him 
worse than he was before; the zeal of egotism and 
pride, which does not so much desire fellow-heirs of its 
happiness, as companions of its vehemence, and wit- 
nesses of its power. : 

The truth, we admit, is not to be scattered at random 
like contemptible dust ; it is a pearl which must not be 
exposed to be trodden under foot by the profane; to 
protect it by an expressive silence, is sometimes the only 
way by which we can testify our own respect for it, or 
conciliate that of others. He who cannot be silent 
respecting it, under certain circumstances, does not suffi= 
ciently respect it. Silence is on some occasions the only 
homage that the truth expects from us. This silence 
has nothing in common with dissimulation—it involves 
no connivance with the enemies of truth; it has no 
other object than to protect it from needless outrages; 
this silence, in the majority of cases, is a language; and 
when, in the conduct of those who maintain it, every=! 
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thing is consistent with it, the truth loses nothing by 
being suppressed ; or, to speak more correctly, it is not 
suppressed ; it is vividly, although silently, pointed out; 
its dignity and importance are placed in relief, and the 
respect which occasioned this silence, itself imposes 
respect upon the witnesses of its manifestation. For let 
it not be forgotten, that this silence is justifiable only in 
cases when the suppressed truth is known, but hated by 
those with whom we refuse to converse respecting it, 
and when, moreover, they are perfectly acquainted with 
our sentiments. It is not confession of the truth, it is its 
exposition that we withhold; a single word on its behalf 
acquits us, both towards it and our opponents; and it is 
not ourselves, but the truth,;we are endeavouring to 
shelter from their insults. 

Thus the exception does but confirm the rule; thus 
the rule remains immutable in its essence, in its spirit. 
The obligation remains, and the motive remains also. 
For if we have spoken of evincing respect for the truth 
by suppressing it, it is without prejudice to the obliga- 
tion, in which the possessor of any religious truth finds 
himself placed, with reference to his fellow-men. He 
cannot cease to love them, and to desire their welfare ; 
and when he cannot benefit them by ‘proclaiming the 
truth, he serves them by withholding it—on the one 
hand, sparing them the opportunity and the temptation 
for insult, and on the other, instructing their minds and 
impressing their consciences, by means of the jealous 
care wherewith he environs the truth, by the respectful 
veil with which he covers her, when he is unable, by an 
open exposition of her claims, to obtain for her the 
veneration and respect which are her due. God has 
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not so organized either our nature, or his own system of 
morals, as to cause the discharge of one duty to involve 
the neglect of another; and obedience to the precept, 
speaking the truth in love,” is never impossible. We 
do not believe that the interests of truth can ever annul 
or suspend the obligations of love; any more than that 
love can ever oblige us to lose sight of the interests of 
truth. Love is a part of the truth; truth is the soil in 
which love flourishes, and it can thrive in no other. 
Man ought always to believe and always to love; to be 
always true and always benevolent. And even though 
it were true, which we however deny, that the outward 
exemplification of love might ever be suspended in 
favour of some other duty, its inward exercise assuredly 
ought never to be impeded. Love would be indemnified 
by its very long suffering; it would be elevated by the 
very obstacles with which it meets ; it would take refuge 
in an asylum where no impossibility could affect it; in 
that invisible centre of the moral existence, where all is 
harmony, and where all the elements of good are com- 
bined, without at all injuring each other; in prayer, 
where there is a place for everything, for God and for 
man ; and love repulsed from without, if we may use the” 
expression, will be condensed in the heart, and thence 
derive a new degree of elasticity and energy. 

Let us leave gratuitous suppositions and apparent ex- 
ceptions; let us confine our attention to the principle 
itself, and to that alone. We are debtors of religious | 
truth to our brethren, so soon as we ourselves become 
acquainted with it. Debtors, too, in the strictest sense of 
the term; for, properly speaking, the truth is not the 
exclusive property of any one. Every good which may 
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be communicated by its possessor without impoverishing 
himself, cannot remain exclusively his own. If this pro- 
position be not true, morality falls to the ground. How 
much more does this hold good of a blessing which is 
multiplied by division, of a spring which increases in 
proportion as it expands? If any one have seen the 
treasure of his faith diminish, in proportion as he distri- 
buted it, let him stand forward to declare it, in order 
that we may give him the benefit of the exception which 
he demands. Let him authenticate and make known 
his unhappy peculiarity. Let him commit to the keep- 
ing of avarice a treasure which, in all other hands but 
his own, augments in proportion as it is diffused. Let 
us make an exception in favour of such a man, if indeed 
he may be called a man, who is devoid of a heart in his 
bosom. And this done, let us proclaim it to humanity 
at large, which now knows nothing of such an exception, 
and will be unable to conceive of it. But if faith be no 
more impoverished by being communicated, than the 
sun is despoiled of his rays by their falling upon bodies 
which reflect them, let us joyfully acknowledge that the 
light of truth ought to emanate as spontaneously from 
us, as the day emanates from the sun. Or if so elevated 
a comparison be deemed unsuitable to us, let us become 
the reflectors of the spiritual sun, in order to shed 
abroad his beneficent light; let us throw back upon all 
around us these immortal rays, and let us be fully per- 
suaded, that whoever is not willing to impart this light, 
neither receives, nor has ever enjoyed it. 

It is impossible, moreover, to misunderstand the in- 
tentions of God. What hinders him from communicating 
directly to every man—we say not merely religious, but 
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every species of truth? But he has irrecoverably or- 
dained, that the truth should be imparted to man through. 
the instrumentality of man. He has constituted the, 
human race, offspring one of another ; he has willed that 
convictions should engender convictions; just as in, 
another order of things, the multiplication of our species” 
might have proceeded directly from himself, but he has 
instituted paternity. In like manner as depositaries and 


confessors of opinion, we mutually beget each other. In : 
all things, it is God who gives the increase ; God who. 
gives the seed to the sower, God who incites Paul to 
plant and Apollos to water; but still it is necessary that 
Paul should plant, and that Apollos should water. It is” 
nevertheless God who does all, inasmuch as he is the 
maker of those who accomplish it; his workmen are his : 
work; their work also is his work, their life is his life: ‘ 
and far be it from us not to recognise the sovereign 
agency of his Spirit in every individual, although that 
agency have nothing magical about it—nothing which ‘ 
escapes observation ; but acts within each of us through 
the medium of our natural faculties. God, then, for the 





accomplishment of his own great work, deigns to unite« 
himself to humanity, and to dwell within it; after that 


moment in which he makes himself known, after that” 


first impulse whereby he becomes incorporated with 
humanity, it might be supposed, that it complacently 


followed its own course, and guided its own movements; 


but the truth is, that it is from the continued presence 


and agency of God within, that humanity receives its 


direction and pursues its way; it can effect nothing but 


through him, but he does nothing without it ; although 
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in the progressive accomplishment of his immutable 
designs humanity appears to stand alone. 

So God has ordained; and if we imagine that we may 
monopolize the truth which has been confided to us, we 
are guilty of nothing short of denying, or even over- 
throwing the arrangements of God ; and as these arrange- 
ments are no less apparent than the truth which we think 
we possess, as the perception of these arrangements is a 
part of that very truth, it follows that to deny them, is 
to deny that truth, of which we think ourselves certain ; 
it is by refusing its claims to general dissemination, to 
deny its strongest evidence ; and by depriving it of the 
“means of manifesting itself publicly, to deprive ourselves 
in fact, of the means of keeping it alive within us. We 
‘know not indeed what title we have to believe what is 
certain, after having rejected what is so evident; how 
having denied, that God has made man the dispenser of 
‘the truth, we should even venture to maintain that truth 
has any existence. Everything stands or falls by this 
test. That cannot be a conviction, which we do not 
feel ourselves bound, or rather impelled to communicate. 

What a touching dispensation of that Providence, 
which watches over the spiritual interests of humanity, 
with yet more solicitude than over its temporal interests, 
and which has willed that man should be necessary to 
man, under every relation of his being! How is it that 
we are so little impressed with this, and that we do not 
read in it, as in deeply graven characters, the duty of 
proselytism ? And who can forbear to recognise here, a 
proof of our fall? The most benevolent of men never 
rises without a miracle to the highest office of love, or to 
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speak more correctly, to the exercise of charity, of love 
itself. The very individual to whom the temporal well- 
being of his fellows is dear, who will divide with them | 
his luxuries, and even share his comforts, will have no 
knowledge or concern about their spiritual condition; 
their most important interests will be so far as he is con- 
cerned, positively nothing; their relation with God, the 
only fact of absolute importance, will not affect him in 
any way; and ready as he is to provide for their wants, 
during the life that is fast vanishing away, he will not 
bestow a thought upon the question of their eternity! 
In self-justification he has no other resource than to deny 
both God and eternity; and perhaps it is no worse to” 
deny them in theory, than to deny them in practice ; less“ 
contemptible in our eyes is the materialist and the atheist, 
than this theist without God, than this believer without, 
religion, who belies his principles by his conduct. To 
love only the frail frame-work of his fellow-creatures, to 
love them only to the tomb, to love only their mortal 
nature, what sort of love is this? What is there of the 
immortal in such affections? Whatever may be their 
origin, (and they do emanate from God,) whatever their 
beauty, (and they are a reflection of celestial love,) they 
have nothing in common with that holy affection of 
which it has been said that, surviving faith and hope, it 
will remain eternally; they will be, like the flesh itself, 
the prey of the sepulchre; and nothing of them, not 
even their remembrance, will pass into the abode of im- 
mutable realities. We know not by what name to de- 
signate them, nor how to preserve to them that of loves. 
for how can the idea of love accord with the idea of 
such indifference? What sort of love is that which, 
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passing from interest to interest, and arriving at the 
greatest, at the only real one, ceases as by a species of 
enchantment, and becomes at once the most arid insen- 
sibility? Hasten to put far from you the odium of such 
a contradiction—declare at once, that in your estimation 
God, the soul, and heaven are but words: even this 
enormous error will appear less monstrous than your in- 
consistency ; and we shall be better able to understand, 
with a little reflection, a benevolent and affectionate 
atheist, than a theist without love! 

To hold the truth captive, is to retain God himself; 
is to rob those to whom he belongs as much as to us; is 
to intercept his progress and diffusion into the very 
hearts of men; is to take away bread from those who 
are dying of hunger. Every other denial may have its 
reason, may find its excuse ; but there can be no reason, 
no excuse for withholding the truth. We are not bound 
to give bread to all men under all circumstances; but we 
owe to all men, and in all cases, the communication of 
the truth. We are commanded to render honour to 
whom honour is due, tribute to whom tribute; every 
man has not a right to everything, but each, by the 
ordinance of God, has a right to hear the truth. In 
another sphere, one benefit may supply the place of 
another: nothing can be substituted for the truth. 
Other offices of charity pre-suppose some. particular 
position in order to their right discharge: this is within 
the reach of all, and is incumbent upon all. In fine, the 
neglect of other “labours of love,” only evinces the im- 
perfection and the insufficiency of a benevolence which 
is wearied with much serving, and halts too soon; but a 
monopoly of the truth, is virtually a denial of justice. 

F3 
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A denial of justice, do we say? And to whom? To 
men only? No, to God especially and God prima- | 
rily. | 
Religious conviction is nothing else than the convic- 
tion we possess of our own salvation, or of the means of. 
appropriating it to ourselves. It is either the supreme — 
blessing itself, or it is its pledge. The means by which 
we attained this knowledge are of little moment; this. 
supreme blessing is in all cases the gift of God. What, 
then, should we think of a heart, which, conscious that it | 
is the object of the divine love, should not feel constrained — 
to pay homage to the author of its felicity? Or what. 
should we think of the conviction which did not upbraid 
such ingratitude ? 
What should we think of this heart? A man’s heart. 
may indeed be light, and yet not proclaim abroad its 
happiness; happiness delights in seclusion, it gathers 
strength in retirement, and well to repress its boisterous 
expression, is sometimes one of the prudent acts of affec- 
tion. But it is otherwise with gratitude. It is in the 
very nature of gratitude to manifest itself: there is no 
such thing as silent gratitude ; gratitude gives expression 
to our inward feelings, and happiness itself is silent save 
only in the cause of gratitude; it is gratitude which 
sheds the rays of happiness upon all around it. What 
do we say? In spiritual religion, gratitude is the prin- 
cipal element of happiness, its most correct and appro- 
priate designation. In the light of such a religion, he 
who is not grateful, has nothing for which to be so, for 
he can have received only the shadow and semblance of 
happiness. An ungrateful heart possesses no happiness 
within itself independent of outward circumstances ; its 
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happiness is devoid of foundation, and in an economy 
altogether spiritual it would instantly perish, as an animal 
perishes in too rare an atmosphere. We recognise then 


| in the silence of a believer, either that his heart is unaf- 
fected, or that his conviction is defective; and in either 


case religion is wanting, since vital religion will at once 
confer happiness and affect the heart. If we cannot with 
propriety call that heart truly religious which is un- 
thankful, can we with greater propriety designate the 
barren faith which prompts no thankfulness by the name 
of religion? If then your silence be not the silence of 
ingratitude, it is plain either that your religion, when 
presenting to you the prospect of everlasting happiness, 
does not assure you of the certainty of its attainment, or 
that while assuring you of certain happiness, it does not 
represent that happiness to be everlasting. Upon either 


of these suppositions you are destitute of true religion, 


which is always to be distinguished by the two-fold cha- 
racteristics of assurance in its promises, and of infinity in 
its object. No religion, save that of Jesus Christ, pos- 
sesses at once these two seals. No other excites grati- 
tude and makes external profession a conscientious duty ; 
the most that other religions can do, is to render it a 
legal obligation. Christianity alone has made it the 
duty of the believer to avow his sentiments ; and she has 
done more; she has made it his earnest desire, his distin- 
guishing characteristic; and pressing towards the same 
point by two parallel roads, giving to proselytism two 
motives at once, gratitude and benevolence, she has 
pre-eminently distinguished herself above all other reli- 
gions, and has placed herself beyond all comparison with 
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them, by the zeal of her disciples to publish, to defend, ‘ 
and to propagate their faith. À 
This view is confirmed by another consideration. e 
Man cannot have been created for himself alone, nei- — 
ther has he been created for any other creature. All 
things else in the universe have been created for one an- 


bats BR ee 


other, according to the law of a progression, of which 
man is the last term. If he would seek a higher term, 
he must seek itin God. To seek it in himself would be : 
to make himself his own god; to seek it in anything à 
lower than God is impossible. No intermediate being 
can stand in such a relation to him; their nature is ana- i 





logous to his own, and their more excellent faculties : 
exist in vain, if they have not God for their object. We 
do not mean by this assertion to deny all immediate re- 
lation of the universe to God. Albeit the direct relation à 
of the Father of Spirits is with spirits; matter exists” 
only as the form, the object, or the instrument of mind; _ 
mind may conceive of matter, matter can never conceive 
of mind; mind exemplified in the material creation has 
then an absolute existence ; everything exists for it, and_ 
it exists for God; and man, the only spiritual being, them 
only person upon the earth in the midst of the immense 
diversity of living and inanimate things, man is, as it 
were, the spirit of this vast body; he combines in him- 
self all its beings and their relations, and all converge to 
him, and through him, towards their great first cause. 
Either we live only for ourselves, and this is the hypo- 
thesis of atheism; or our existence is without purpose, 
which is contrary to reason; or lastly, God is the object 
of our existence. We exist for him; but what does this 
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imply? Ought this truth to remain buried in the 
mind, a mere abstraction, and never be carried out into 
practice? But how should this idea be carried out, 
seeing the enormous disproportion and distance which 
there is between us and God? Taken in this point of 
view, the whole universe, comprising the aggregate of 
immaterial beings, would be an absurdity, since, between 
the most excellent amongst them and their Creator, the 
disproportion, the distance, is infinite. But neither this 
circumstance, nor any other, can efface the law graven 
in our nature. Every being tends to its principle, 
and the created towards the uncreated spirit. Every 
principle aims to establish itself in facts, and conse- 
quently the created spirit, wishes to regulate its con- 
duct by the uncreated spirit. And if we say that these 
natural tendencies fall short of their object, we must 
believe that they are not natural; and in order to be 
sure that this appearance of submission and depen- 


dence is but a phantom, an empty representation, or a 


pure satisfaction of our internal logic, we must under- 
stand better than we now do, the relations of the Creator 
with the creation; we must be able to prove that there 
is no efficacious reality in these demonstrations of the 
spiritual creature, that their presence or their absence 
reckons for nothing in the system of the universe, and 
that, being simply modifications of our internal existence, 
they do not conduce to the maintenance of order. 
Reasoning thus, all the facts and phenomena of moral 
order must be regarded as mere appearances, and this 
ageregate of facts as a phantasmagoria: that which is 
real for our senses, would alone be real for God. 

Such an inference would be, in our opinion, anything 
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than bold; it would appear to us timid and base. Sa | 


pere aude. Dare to infer from the spiritual nature of 
man his vocation and his duty; and when you shall be 
told of the glory of God as the end of your existence, 
recoil not at the expression, assured that every other by 








which you should attempt to replace it, would be neither « À 


more intelligible nor less figurative; and that in fact, were à 


there nothing real but that which might be named, we 
must deny to ourselves the most excellent and the most 


essential of realities. Nothing is more just or more raw 
‘ 
tional in the view of man than this expression: the 


glory of God. Yes, if God be God, if man be man, the 
glory of God is the great end of man; man has been 
created to render glory to God, he is the voice by means 
of which the world can celebrate God; his speech, his 
conduct and his thought combine to glorify God; all 


that he does in another temper is lost labour, move- 


ment without progress, and so much of life wasted. 
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We advance with trembling steps. To speak of 
what God is, of the mode of his existence, as if such 
existence could have a mode,—is not this a profanation ? — 


Let us put our hands upon our mouths, and prostrate 
ourselves in the dust, O God, when we address thee! 
Have respect to our desire, which is to glorify thee. 
Permit us to take thy name upon our lips, and let it not 
be in vain. Deign to watch over our words, and let 
none escape our lips but for thine honour! 

Thou art sufficient to thyself, O thou, who hast all 


within thyself! Thy glory is self-derived, since all 


things centre in thee; thy glory proceeds not like our 


own, from the opinion of others; and because such opinion 
constitutes our glory, it becomes of value in our eyes, 
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and we acknowledge its influence; but what opinion 
can have value or influence in thy sight? Thou art the 
source of truth, and from whom proceeds all that is true in 
us! The contemplation of thyself suffices thee, and thy 
glory springs from thyself. Immutable as thy being, it 
cannot be diminished, neither can it be augmented. 
Thy glory is resplendent in all; in thy power always 
infinite, in thy wisdom always perfect, in thy goodness 
always complete. Let the beings thou hast created en- 
deavour to will that which thou hast not willed, and 
they do but lose themselves, without at all affecting thy 
glory or thy felicity. By refusing to glorify thee, they 
refuse thee what is thine own, that which was not theirs 
to give or to withhold from thee. But they have dared to 
withhold it, while they ought to have promoted it; to 
have advanced thy glory, would have brought honour 
upon themselves ; by promoting it, they would have been 
benefited; their homage, which to thee is unimportant, 
is essential for themselves, and is also their most solemn 
duty. Emblem of the eternal sun! they can add no- 
thing to thy brightness, for their light is all derived from 
thee; but they are not the less bound to reflect it, and 
by thus multiplying its beams, to reproduce within them- 
selves its entire image ! 

Hadst thou restricted humanity to one single indivi- 
dual, his works alone would have praised thee, and his 
offering would have been accepted by thee; but in the 
multiplication of the human race, thou hast laid upon 
man a new obligation, or rather thou hast added a new 
form of expression to his praise. When alone, man would 
not have desired to glorify thee by his works, if, when 
placed in society, he felt no necessity to praise thee with 
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his lips. In this thou imposest no new duty upon him ;_ 
if he fulfil it not with alacrity, it is evidence that he. 
would never have obeyed thee. The first sight of an- 
other individual of his species should have drawn from. : 
him all the homage which had before been confined _ 

within his breast. If thy glory were dear to him, he 
could not but seek to reflect and multiply its beams,— : 
and if he felt that thou hadst revealed thyself to him, if à 


he possessed religious conviction, (as it is impossible, O 








God! but that, in proportion as thou revealest thyself, 
thou shouldest not appear yet more adorable,) he would : 
have felt himself constrained, for thy glory, to declare all | 
that he knew of thee; the limits of thy ways suffice for 


thy glory, and when thou deignest to speak with man it 





cannot be in vain; it cannot be without adding to the | 
eternal reasons which he has to praise and to bless theell . 
The fact that thou hast condescended to hold converse ‘ 
with him, this alone, beyond all else, speaks volumes tl À 
man, and tells him with what love thou regardest him, 
and of what estimation he is in thine eyes! 

This, it appears to us, is what conscience and nature 
alike impel us to say to God, so forcibly, that if there be 
amongst human religions upon the earth one religion 
from God, it ought to abound, and superabound, in the ac= 
knowledgment of the duty we are enforcing. The glory 
of God ought to be at once the principle and the end of 
all instruction, the source and motive of all conduct, the“ 
grace and dignity of all conversation. Such a religion” 
ought to bring our whole selves into the service of God’s_ 
glory, and should address us thus: “ Ye are not your 
own”—* Glorify God in your bodies and in your spirits” 
which are his.” Such a religion ought to make the ful- 
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filment of this duty the very end of our life; saying; ye 
have been called “that ye should shew forth the praises 
of Him who hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.” Such a religion ought to make the 
glory of God the motive of all the good that we do, and 
to recognise as good, nothing but what springs from that 
motive; then she will say to us, “ Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” Such a religion 
demands that the glory of God should be kept in view, 
in the minutest details of our existence; it makes every- 
thing conducive to it. % Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Such a 
religion will demand from us the most frank and explicit 
confession of our faith; it will expressly attach to such 
confession the benediction of heaven ; and though it does 
not assure of an entrance into heaven all who, from 
whatever motive, shall have cried, * Lord ! Lord !” it will 
admit of nothing in expiation of an ungrateful silence, 


and will declare without reserve, that whosoever upon the 


earth shall have denied his Master, shall be denied by 
him in the presence of his angels. Finally, such a religion 
will repudiate all dissimulation of doctrine, will honour 
courageous testimony, will bless the martyr, and alone, 
of all religions, will transform its disciples into preachers, 
and establish in its bosom an universal priesthood. 
(Rom. x. 10.) 

Let us add, that the profession of religious convic- 
tions, is demanded for the interest of those convictions 
themselves. 

We have no power to prevent the formation of reli- 
gious conviction. But the manner in which a convic- 
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tion is acquired, is very different from the conditions by 
which it is maintained. And although it would seem at 
a glance that, to call to its assistance the arguments 
which produced it, would suffice to keep it alive in 
our bosoms, it is nevertheless true, that the preserva- 
tion of the truth within us, demands on our part an effort 
which was not required for its admission. Certain 
truths decline within us, even when neither forgetful- 
ness nor doubt have weakened the arguments by means! 
of which we acquired them. Religious truth is of this 
number; as a speculative truth indeed, existing inde- 
pendently of us, it is not susceptible of decay ; but as an 
inward conviction, as a vital principle (and such it 
ought to be) it is subject to the same decline of power 
to which all life is exposed. The life of -faith is main- 
tained by exercise, and the more vigorously when that 
exercise involves sacrifice. As no man thoroughly knows 
his own opinion before he expresses it, so also no one 
really possesses a conviction, prior to his avowal of it. 
This avowal is, with respect to the truth, just what air is 
to flame. In vain should we attempt to keep alive a 

flame by heaping on fuel, if we excluded air, we should 
but stifle it. So in vain should we attempt to preserve 
the vitality of our faith by the most weighty arguments; 
denying it breath by our silence, we should gradually 
extinguish it. There is something like doubt, something 
worse than doubt, that obscures by little and little reasons 
so clear, and extinguishes impressions so lively, that it 

destroys the truth without having refuted it, and makes 
that soul its tomb which should have been its dwelling- 

place. Nothing is changed externally, all seems in its 

first condition ; the change is within; in the recesses of | 
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that soul, where you expected to meet with a living 
being, you find only a corpse, a dead body, which has 
the complete form and all the organs of a living being ; 
yes, all,—life only is wanting. Oh! how many truths 
are thus buried within us! Oh! whata field of death is 
that soul! what sepulchral monuments! what epitaphs, 
in which we might read the names of the most sacred 
axioms! what mummies yet entire with their perfumes 
and their bandages. Where are the living truths? 
where is vital faith? There, without doubt, where, in 
obedience to a generous impulse, conviction has spoken 
out; there especially, where she has dared to encounter 
contradiction; for nothing so strengthens our convic- 
tion of a truth as the sacrifices we make on its behalf, 
as nothing renders it dearer to its possessor than the be- 
nefits which it diffuses. 

We speak not (God forbid that we should) of that 
irritation which sharp opposition, or even the expecta- 
tion of it, is apt to excite, and which is sure to confirm 
us in our own opinion, whatever it may be. Genuine 
conviction is never carried away by such transports, or 
at all events abjures them the deeper it becomes. We 
always suspect the reality of a conviction which is not 
accompanied by peace. We think that calmness is 
essential to its nature, as it is to all other serious disposi- 
tions and actions. Its voice may, indeed, falter from 
emotion, but it will never be the emotion of anger. 
Energy may give emphasis to its words, and cause them 
to vibrate, but passion never. It seeks not contradiction 
and desires not contest; its design, more simple, may be 
summed up in these few calm words :—“ I believe, there- 
fore have I spoken;” but having restricted it to these 
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sacred limits, we are bound to say to religious conviction, 
Speak ;—speak freely, in order that you may be con= 
scious of your own existence; speak, that you may 
continue to live; have the courage to avow your convice 
tions, that they may be strengthened. Fear not to. 
encounter enemies; intercourse with them is often more 
profitable than that of our best friends; and it is from 
our adversaries that we learn most. Conviction is one. 
of those talents of the parable which their depositary, 
imprudent through over much prudence, hid in a napkin, 
instead of increasing by use, and saw taken from hin 
in conformity with that law of eternal justice— Fro 
him that hath not, shall be taken away even that whicll 
he hath.” Conviction, as a living principle at least, (in 
which sense only it merits the name,) is also taken away 
from its covetous possessor, who has no wish to impart 
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it to men, nor to pay homage with it to God. He who 
on the contrary, shall have placed out his talent, that is, 
his conviction, will find that it grows and ter 
within him, in conformity with another law, equally just 
and infallible: “To him that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundantly.” 


CHAPTER V. 


APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE TO DIFFERENT 
RELIGIOUS POSITIONS. 






















By turns we place the believer in opposition to society 
lin general, and in opposition to the disciple of a different 
faith. 

| Itis very difficult to define limits. If profession can 
never be too candid and sincere, or too much cha- 
racterized by seriousness and gentleness, yet it may be 
more or less explicit, more or less extended, more or 
less repeated, more or less solemn. According as con- 
jviction shall be more or less an affair of the heart, a part 
lof the very life, it will be content with simple testimony, 
jor will approximate to the character of preaching. In 
this respect, all will depend on the measure of zeal. And 


to say truly, genuine faith never bears testimony without 


il 
| 
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lexhorting ; it seeks less to make itself known, than to 


communicate itself; if it were not to go beyond the first 
of these acts, it would not accomplish even that—faith 
confers apostleship. To bear witness of religious con- 
viction, is not to render an account of our spiritual 
condition ; profession is not confession. Without de- 
nying that there are cases in which the second of these 
acts may be desirable, or even indispensable, we must 
acknowledge that this revelation of our secrets, this 
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martyrdom, it may be, of our self-love, or at least this 
perilous test of our humility, is rarely the duty of the 
believer, or a necessity of his position. It is by no 
means certain that the mutual recital of our inward 
experience would be without inconvenience between 
man and man; how much more dangerous would it be if 
disclosed to young converts or to the public at large! 
We believe it to be certain that a truly genuine faith, 
a faith which influences the conduct, produces two 
effects which balance each other—the first, to endue us 
with frankness; the second, to inspire us with reserves 
The very same respect which constrains us to render 
glory to the truth, will induce us not to expose to broad 
day, nor to throw open to the public gaze, all the 
internal and successive fluctuations of our souls, or the 
secrets of that deep and holy intercourse, of which our 
part is prayer, and God’s part grace. It has been said 
that the soul is sensible of shame as well as the body; 
and religious feeling, or, to speak more correctly, living 
faith, renders this diffidence more delicate and more 
timid. When our attainments in spiritual life are small, 
we are less candid and more indiscreet ; in proportion as 
the inward principle is developed and confirmed, both 
candour and discretion augment. There is more openness 
upon the whole—more mystery perhaps, in the details. 
And while men of intellect, to whom this spiritual life 
is unknown, guard with jealous care the secret of their 
belief or unbelief, yet sometimes reveal to us, with a 
recklessness which makes us blush for them, the secre 

of their most cherished emotions and dearest affections. 
prostituting them, so to speak, and perhaps laceratin 
their frail and delicate texture by rudely displacing th 
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veil which concealed them ; the man of whom we speak 
envelops, not in mystery but in silence, those solemn 
scenes of which his heart is the living theatre, fearing by 
recounting them to profane their principle ; and, faithful 
to the injunction not to take the name of God in vain, 
is silent as possible when he cannot speak without 
naming him. He is fearful of impeding the progress of 


a work which silence protects, a “kingdom which 


cometh not with observation;” he dreads, by speaking of 
it, to elicit self-love, to endanger humility, to cherish 
egotism, to find himself where he ought to find God 


alone ; how does he know but he may be an unfaithful 
or inaccurate relator, and so make others and himself 
| more or less the dupes of his imagination ? 


The candid profession of doctrines does not, in our 
opinion, involve either frequent repetitions or long 
harangues. No one, not even the ministers of religion, 
should be prodigal of religious conversation. We admit 
that, out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 


| speaks, and that a full heart will overflow; propriety 


and grace will always characterize the effusions of a 
renewed heart. But to discourse and to descant without 


| limit, to give to every conversation the turn and tone of 


a sermon, to make oneself, in default of personal inspi- 


| ration, the plagiarist of inspired words, to be always 
| naming the thrice holy name, and to affect an undue 
familiarity with the objects of faith, this is not to put 


honour upon one’s faith, or to recommend it; it is rather 


| to risk its becoming a source of ennui, and an object of 
| disgust. The more sincere the faith, the more carefully 
| will it express itself. Indiscretion and intemperate 
| language do not so much impeach the sincerity of faith, 
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as its depth of character. In our judgment, it usually 
indicates some alloy in the conviction ; the expression of 
opinion rather than of conviction. Conviction pre 
supposes the serious examination of a serious questions 
Religious conviction is the heartfelt assurance that God 
has spoken, and the consciousness of a mysterious inter 
course between the Creator and his creature. It is 
impossible but that this feeling should give rise to heartfelt 
joy, impossible too but that this joy should be mixed 
with trembling; and we should stand in doubt of a re- 
ligion which, alleging that God had come down to man 
(an essential characteristic, we admit, of true religion) to 
reconcile him with the great Eternal, should attempt to 
suppress that trembling, which was regarded by the 
apostles and prophets as a symptom of religious joy; and 
should not rather desire to augment within us both th 
trembling and the joy. 

Let us be convinced of this; if candour of profession 
inspires respect for a religion which, in all places and 
under all circumstances, is not afraid to avow itself, 
reserve augments this respect, or rather it confirms and 
commands it. It proclaims at once a religion not only 
lovely but holy ; it unites in the minds of beholders two 
ideas which should never be separated, two attributes, 
each of which alone would be insufficient to recommend 
a religion ; for conscience requires that it should be holy, 
while the heart desires that it should be lovely. It is 
besides necessary that it should become manifest by its 
results; outward respect augments inward respect ; the 
sign becomes the thing signified. If every man, accords 
ing to the opinion of the apostle, becomes, by means of 
the truth, a temple of the Holy Ghost, this temple has! 
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both its outer court and its sanctuary ; a sanctuary which 
would not be one, were its veil always raised ; a sanctuary 
which must not be always open to public view if we would 
prevent it from becoming profane in our own eyes, as 
well as in those of others. If opinion be strengthened 
by its calm expression, as the body undoubtedly is by 
moderate exercise, it is in danger of being lost on the 
full tide of a pious eloquence. We must become better 
acquainted with ourselves ; we must better guard a trea- 
sure which easily takes wing, or may be dissipated by 
the breath of speech. Religion is not so much a 
language, the idiom of which must be acquired, as an 
example, as a living principle, which we must imitate in 
our own conduct, which it must be our business to ap- 
propriate to ourselves; and our souls should be the abodes 
of sacred truth rather than its echo. 

Let us now contemplate positive belief, as opposed to 
some other positive belief’ We have no more right in 
this case, than in any other, to reckon upon mutual 
toleration ; and as on the one hand it is not in the nature 
of things, that two men attached to different communions 
should, if they live on terms of intimacy, be ignorant of 
each other’s faith; on the other hand, it would seem, 
that the special declaration of their respective sentiments 
were superfluous, and opposed to the interests of peace, 
and that in this case there would be no room for the 
application of our principle. This may be true to a 
certain extent, but it is yet more true, that excessive 
reserve upon these subjects, stands opposed to our most 
exalted ideas of society, which is not worthy of its name, 
when it prohibits mutual communion upon the great 
interests of man and humanity. An habitual and fa- 
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miliar intimacy, in which the great idea of God never 
intervenes, such an intercourse is human in the stricte 
and grossest sense of the word. And as a positive = 
comprehends all the general ideas of religion, and as i \ 


is their necessary and true mode of expression, it follow 





that if we must not come in contact with each other 
upon one subject, we must also avoid the other, and 
must consequently lay an interdict upon every wo 
having the slightest reference to conscience, to God, 
and to eternity, the chain which binds society together, 
Better is it we think to hazard the danger of a conflict, 
than the extreme insociability, by which alone a conflict 
can be avoided. It may perhaps be objected, that such cons 
flict will issue in hatred; but previously was there any 
love ? Was there any mutual esteem or confidence ? Yes 
indeed, if the religion of both parties were only a COS 
tume, a garb worn from complaisance, or a yoke endured 
in common, a social necessity submitted to, and then 
forgotten; if in the judgment of each it constituted no 
part of the character of the other. If such be the case 
we have no more to say; for such men have nothing to 
do with our counsels. 4 
It is singular, that the common and vulgar idea which 
considers society merely as a coalition of interests, should! 
be found between two men attached to different faiths, 
and precisely on account of their respective creeds. 
Although the religious faith of the two men may differ, 
is that any reason why the great affinity which exists 
between them, we mean the fact of their both bei 
believers, should not unite them? Shall not the v 
discrepancy which exists between them, and all men 
given up to the world and living without God, con- 
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stitute for them the basis of an alliance, the bond of 
social intercourse? Will they not be friends, having 
the same enemies? Will they not act in concert, having 
the same interests? Will they not even hear each other, 
possessing, as we have reason to suppose, the same affec- 
tions? Alas! no; nothing of all this will have place; 
and that which itself ought to unite them, will really 





separate them; they would better approximate, were the 
one an infidel and the other a believer; their intercourse 
would be less difficult, their advances less timid, and 
their language less circumspect. The very distance 
which separates the unbeliever from the believer, allows 
them to meet upon neutral ground, and may for a time 
prevent any painful collision. But between the sincere 
followers of two religions, the case is different ; they will 
avoid conversation upon points which might unite them ; 
they seem to think, that upon such subjects all is settled, 
and that nothing remains to be said; they pass over in 
silence the topics upon which they are agreed, to discuss 
those on which conflicting interests produce disagree- 
ment; neither sees in the other that trait which might 
reunite them—a fraternal and common interest in things 
pertaining to God and the soul; they see only the 
different methods they have adopted for the solution of 
the great problem: this difference is very probably, in 
the case of these two believers, the first trait that strikes 
he other; who regards it as his distinctive characteristic; 
nd neither takes the trouble to inquire whether, con- 
cealed by this prominent difference, there exist not 
within their hearts some profound principle of unity, in 
the mutual possession of which, they might recognise, 
own, and love each other; and set aside those obstacles, 
G 2 
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by which for too long a time they have allowed them- 
selves to be separated. { 
The principle, however, in which this feeling originates, 
is both allowable and commendable. The more precise 
and definite our faith is, the greater importance do we d 
attach to every tenet of which it is composed. None 
appear of trivial importance. Knowing what it has cos 5 
us to attain the truth, and also at what a price God he ' 
placed it within our reach, we feel inclined to disputes 
inch by inch, a territory so dearly bought. There may 
not perhaps be in the picture we have drawn of th 2 ; 
truth, the proper distinctions of perspective or distance" 
everything may have been crowded into the foregroumiay i 
Besides, there are differences which may justly be re= 
garded as capital. Some doctrines are founded in error, 
and are poisoned roots that threaten to destroy -cligioll 
itself; such light is worse than darkness—such falsehoc 1 i 
worse than ignorance—such faith worse than infidelity. ‘ 
Mutual distrust, reserve, and alas! aversion itself, but 
too often exist between the disciples of two religions; 
and especially of two religions, the origin of which 
is common. And, as in such cases, explicit profession L 
assumes almost of necessity, the aspect of controversy $ 
as moreover, on both sides, the profession is sustained by 
conduct in a public, and consequently a conspicuo s 
position, the duty appears to be already fulfilled, and it 
seems superfluous and dangerous to demand its re= ? 
petition. 4 
We are not amongst those who desire to provoke, under 
all circumstances, a polemical warfare between two rival 
sects; neither do we sympathize with those who ail 
everything gained, provided such warfare be avoided, 
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or who consider all the inconveniences of silence repaid 
{by this one advantage. A believer is guilty of sup- 
{pressing the truth by his silence, however public his 
external profession may be, whenever in the daily walks 
| of life he loses an opportunity of confirming that pro- 
fession, by a free and unreserved expression of his views. 
| Such merely external and public profession, is obedience 
‘to the letter of the commandment only, and is but a 
Irestricted and imperfect compliance even with that. 
This will not satisfy genuine conviction. Public pro- 
fession may denote, according to circumstances, either 
the greatest intensity, or the lowest degree of conviction. 
If the first, it is the obedience of a lively conviction 
which cannot be concealed; if the second, it will be 
[little better than an empty form. All faith that has its 
| seat in the heart, all that is truly of a religious character, 
‘is willing, not without fear perhaps, but without hesita- 
tion, to bear its own testimony. Controversy will scarcely 
fail to ensue; we may commend such profession to the 
surveillance of charity; we may subject it to her control; 
but we have no right to suppress it; and we know not 
why all that has been urged in behalf of discussion in 
general, should not be applicable to the discussion of 
religious questions. ‘The one tends to elucidate, we are 
‘told—then ought the other to conceal? The one is 
favourable to truth,—will the other subserve only the 
interests of error? The one is an exercise of candour,— 
will the other be less so ? 

. We must, it is said, preserve religion from the effects 
of a contentious spirit; “the fruit of righteousness is 
sown in peace ;” but must discussion of necessity involve 
war? Inasmuch as religion is not an instinctive and 
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confused sentiment,—inasmuch as it has reference to a 
system of facts and of ideas, does it not contain withi i 
itself the germ and elements of discussion? And to 
justify to ourselves and to each other, the faith that we 
profess, must we not discuss it? Is not every profession 
then, more or less a discussion? The peace of which 
the apostle speaks, is a different thing from silence ; and 
although it is said that “the fruit of righteousness is 
sown in peace,” is it not also said “that peace is the 
fruit of righteousness?” And what is righteousness, 
what is justice, but to give a hearing to every opinion, 
and to listen to the arguments by which it may be sup= 
ported; to allow to truth, wherever it may be found, 
the opportunity to disclose itself; to grant to all, the 
liberty of free expression. Silence is not peace ; silence 
is the nursery of prejudice, suspicion, and malice—it 
cannot be long maintained but at the expense of love; 
a candid word, a look which penetrates to the heart, and 
a free interchange of thought, in a moment dissipate 
many phantoms, which reserve had engendered ; in cons 
flicts of this kind, home thrusts inflict less serious wounds 
than those aimed from a distance; two men who are 





bitter opponents in their writings, by intercourse become 
friends ; long continued reserve is too painful not to sour 
and irritate, from the mere weariness that it occasions. 
Controversy may indeed interrupt some friendships— 
superficial friendships; reserve scarcely permits their 
existence. é 

Not to leave beyond the reach of our exhortations ang 
to whom they ought to be addressed, nor to leave out of 
this question any who may be interested in it, we must 
extend the preceding supposition, and direct our observa= 
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jtions to such as have no positive belief, nor even any 
\religious conviction. 
| But we should not know how to deal with such per- 
isons, and we should hardly be justified in attempting it, 
unless we should find in them some sort of conviction. 
Let us explain : — 

How is it that conviction of the moral law, the feeling 
of its excellence, and the desire to fulfil it, may exist and 
continue in a soul which is a stranger to religious con- 
viction and religious practice? It is no part of our sub- 
ject either to inquire into this phenomenon or to explain 
it; it is enough for us that it exists. We may well say 
of those in whom it is found, “They worship they know 
not what.” But be it what it may, they do adore it. 
For what is to submit to a necessity from a sense of 
duty, what is to acknowledge its authority to be superior 
to all other necessities, what is all this if it be not adora- 
tion? That in which this adoration is defective, is more 
than the name of its object—it is the object itself; it is 
the vital principle of that law which is adored—it is 
God. And this is so true, that if any one sets about to 
investigate that law, the existence and claims of which he 





acknowledges, if he be desirous to fulfil it to the uttermost, 
and to ascertain its original cause, he will infallibly be 
led from the law to the lawgiver, from morality to re- 
ligion, from conscience to God. ‘The adoration of which 
we are speaking, has for its object something wherein 
God is concealed; this adoration is indeed a religion, 
but it is religion without God ; it is the religion of duty, 
of duty very imperfectly understood, because the first 
and true object of duty is wanting; but still it is a re- 
ligion—at all events the sentiment upon which it is 
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based, partakes of the nature and produces some of the 
results of religious sentiment. + 
We have something to expect from such a man, and 
something also to hope for. ‘There is a commencement 
of religion, there is a place for religion in such a ma 
We cannot call him an unbeliever, except as we dives 
that word of every signification to which custom has 
affixed an odious character. Such a man believes in 
something. He believes in conviction, since he has ones 
he believes consequently in the rights and importance 
of religious conviction ; he respects it; perhaps too, 14 
regrets its absence, and desires to possess it. Such à 
man will not oppose us, when we advise him not to take 
part, from a feeling of interest or complaisance, in actions 
which he cannot approve, and against which his con= 
science would protest at the very moment in which he 
should commit them. 
If he cannot believe as we do, as to the object of con“ 
viction, we may at least be certain that he will have too 
much respect for our conviction, and for conviction in 
general, to insult by counterfeiting it. We shall not find 
him sanctioning by his example that deplorable maxim 
of Charron—* The world has nothing to do with our 
opinions, but our conduct is pledged to the public.” 
He will not call by the name of decorum that most 
flagrant of all inconsistencies ; he will render to beliefs 
which are not his own, the respect which is their due, 
by refusing any part in their acts and ceremonies, which 
might lead to a mistake respecting his true sentiments; 
or what is still worse and more common, exhibit to all 
around him a direct contradiction between his conduct 











and opinions. 
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Ought he to do more? and not content with admit- 
ting his unbelief, ought he to profess it ? 

We do not wish to be inconsistent. To denounce on 
the one hand, the reserve of the unbeliever, to urge him 
to express his sentiments, and after having obtained such 
avowal, sometimes avery onerous one, then on the other 
hand, to restrain the free expression of his opinions, 
which he is perhaps the more desirous to communicate, 
the more it has cost him to determine upon their avowal; 
would not this be, by turns, and upon the same subject, 
to will, and not to will? Is not the duty of profession 
required by the same principles and by the same mo- 
tives, in the case of unbelief, as in every other? Should 
we not appear, by admitting a difference, the repre- 
sentatives of a party, rather than the advocates of a 
principle ? 

Unbelief is not religion, and is not professed as a reli- 
gion; it may even under some circumstances be made a 
matter of conscience to withhold its profession. This 
will depend upon the degree of strength which it has 
attained in the mind of the unbeliever, and of the view 
he takes of those positive beliefs to which he stands 
opposed. Such an unbeliever will say to himself— I 
have no conviction, either positive or negative; my 
peculiar condition is to have none; I have nothing, and 
can impart nothing; I am worse than in error ; it would 
be unjust and cruel in me to deprive my fellow creatures 
of convictions which sustain their moral life, and give it 
an elevated direction without my being able to replace 
them; their convictions are, by that very circumstance, 
more valuable than my unbelief; as between this unbe- 
lief, and the error to which it refers, I have nothing to 
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interpose, I ought to hesitate ; I owe to the community 
this twofold mark of respect, to declare briefly but truly, — 
what I am, and not to attack, either by aggression or 
controversy, doctrines, the annihilation of which would : 
leave an awful chasm in individual life, in families, and. 
in society.” 

But the man who, whilst he considers the popular 
faith to be erroneous, also considers its errors to be fatal, 
and really believes that his own position, whatever that 
may be, is in a moral point of view far superior ; inas=« 
much as in his judgment, the ignorance which leaves the 
spirit free, is less dangerous than the error which forcibly 
constrains it; this man cannot so speak, and our prin- 
ciples, we admit, urge him to polemical dispute and to 
proselytism. It is true also that they will in the first 
instance urge him to seek his own instruction. We 
have said, that prior to the duty of obeying our con- 
science, stands the duty of enlightening it; we might 
have added that true conscience never inverts this order; 
and with reference to this subject it may be said without 
a paradox, that the man who knows not the truth but 
who is seeking it, is nearer the mark, than the man who 
holds it without loving it. We have in this case the 
assurance, that such a man will seek the truth, or at 
least will always be ready to receive it, and we may 
cherish the hope that he will find it. But taking him at 
the very moment, in which he is sincerely convinced of 
the error and danger of any doctrine whatever, we ought 
not, we would not desire, to refuse him the benefit of 
the principle we have laid down. We are publicly 
pledged to that principle. We have not announced our 
intention as being to urge to profession Christian con- 
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victions and orthodox beliefs only, but convictions in 
general. We are the representatives of all or of none. 
We are desiring either that they should all speak, or all 
be silent. Were we arrogantly assuming to judge of 
orthodox Christianity, or to speak with more precision, 
to make our opinion the standard of orthodoxy, and to 
desire to impose silence upon all unbelief, we should be 
claiming the right to make of every Christian doctrine 
which, not being held by us, is unbelief in our eyes, a 
relative unbelief. At all events every doctrine which 
should not include everything comprised in ours, would 
be regarded by us as unbelief, and must fall under the 
same prohibitions. ‘This then, under the pretext of 
pleading the cause of religious profession generally, 
would be pleading only for the free expression of our 
own opinions, to the exclusion of all others. 

Let no one say, what right has a man who believes 
nothing, to come forward to attack those who believe ? 
You affirm, indeed, that he believes nothing ; but he does 
not admit it; and we, if he be acting conscientiously, 
we cannot admit it either. A man cannot be said to 
believe nothing, when he follows the dictates of con- 
science— conscience is faith. Say not, then, so hastily,— 
that man believes nothing. To disbelieve what you 
believe, is in your judgment to believe nothing. We 
know, indeed, that there is but one faith which saves the 
soul; but that is not the present question; say, if you 
please, that the object of his faith is neither sufficient 
nor solid; but say not that his faith has no object. You 
consider, perhaps, that his faith is insufficient, because he 
does not assent to all that is comprehended in yours ; he, 
on the contrary, will say that you believe too much; 
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you wish to extend his creed—he wishes to abridge 
yours ; but these two creeds, however unequal they may 8 
be in worth or in truth, are equal as to their right and ‘ 
- obligation of profession. 4 

That which you are entitled to say to him is, that, i 
destruction is dangerous; that no serious man will 


the consequences ; that if he be not sure by accomplish- à 
ing it, to ameliorate the moral conditions of society, he. 
has no right to attempt it; that error (if indeed it be 
error) which gives life, is preferable to truth which leaves” 
us to die; that religious truth is neither an abstraction 
nor a formulary, but the renewal of the moral man ; and 4 
that that which unites us to our principle and our end,” 
(no matter its form,) must be true, necessarily true, and 
not that which separates us from it. Before such a. 
work be attempted, a man should be confident, not only : 
that he shall not destroy good, but that he shall accom= 2 
plish good ; not merely that he shall take nothing away, x 
but that he shall impart some benefit: he ought to be ‘ 
quite certain, that what others inculcate is error, and, on i 





the contrary, that his opposition to it brings truth to 
light. q 


We feel bound on this point to state our sentiments 
fully. Were we to restrict or deny our principle in this à 
case, we should be guilty of condemning candour in the ‘ 
species, after having approved of it in the genus, and 
we know not how we could afterwards reprove hypo- 
crisy, which by this very act we should have sanctioned — 
and recommended. If the unbeliever ought so far to. 
regard the faith of others, as to throw a veil over his” 


unbelief, it is necessary that this veil should be as opaque“ 
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as possible ; that there should not be a single transparent 
place in it; that his conduct should correspond with his 
silence, and in short, that hypocrisy should follow in the 
wake of dissimulation, of which it would be the consum- 
mation. Falsehood, like larceny amongst the youth of 
Sparta, will be guilty if it betray itself, but its consis- 
tency will absolve it. 

It is written, that the “kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation ;” neither in every case does that of the 
devil; and the greatest mischief is not always where we 
hear the greatest noise. Some Christians, alarmed to. 
hear antichristian doctrines publicly advocated, desire, 
either by persuasion or by force, to put them down. 
Some, fearing to appear, or to be inconsistent, are con- 
tented to attack only the mode in which they are set 
forth ; but they are sure to find that mode always defec- 
tive; they consider all discussion to be impiety, all 
denial insult; and as in subjects of this kind, irony and 
the reductio ad absurdum will of necessity arise out of 
the very nature of the topics themselves, and apart from 
the design of the disputants, these Christians are not 
only troubled but they grow angry, and anathemas, 
which were better dispensed with, mingle with their 
prayers. ‘They reason thus: no one can conduct a work 
properly, the principle of which is erroneous; discussion, 
however carried on, attacks and injures those opinions 
which we hold most dear; the most moderate expres- 
sion, if hostile to our views, sounds in our ears like 
blasphemy ; and we might in such a case apply a com- 
mon proverb, and say that the very air we breathe is 
tainted by such language. In order to be just, we must 
place ourselves in the position of our adversary, and we 
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shall perhaps find that he has not once transgressed the 
laws of gravity and decorum. Other Christians, less À 
careful about consistency, look only at one thing—them 
disastrous effects of such exposition; and at the sight or 
at the mere idea of these effects (which we pretend not 





to deny nor to extenuate) they say :—Is it not enough, 
that the law allows to all opinions the right of profession? 


Deka ART CPE 





is it necessary, that injurious opinions should be invited — 





and encouraged to it? We must first know, whether the 
right in this matter does not involve the duty ; whether 
the law had not the fulfilment of this duty in view, when à 
granting the right; and since the exercise of this rights Fe 
is a duty, we are justified in demanding its fulfilment, 
These opinions, though contrary to our faith, and mise 





chievous in our esteem, are not so in the eye of the com 
mon law, or of the civil government; and they may 
have, in the view of the man who professes them, one 
relative worth. But we regard the subject in another. 





light; we place in contrast the effects of dissimulation 
and those of candid profession, or even of public exposi= u 
tion, and we say that between the evils which spring 
from dissimulation, and those which may result from its 
opposite, the former so greatly preponderate that, cons, 
strained to choose, we cannot hesitate to decide i 
favour of profession. 

No ; the kingdom of Satan does not always come witll 
Otto Serpit humi. The means by which it seeksu 
to extinguish the echo of conscience in man, are deep 
and awful. It cannot be supposed that infidelity has 
but one method of propagation, and one form of profes- 
sion; it knows well enough how to extend its interests" 
by silence. Infidelity manifests and propagates itself, 
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not only by setting forth antichristian doctrine, but by 


introducing maxims and conduct, which without awaken- 
ing any doctrinal idea, indirectly imply the abandon- 
ment or refutation of the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, which is emphatically a religion of the heart. 
Infidelity has a thousand ways of dogmatizing, without 


dogmatism, and of denying, without the use of a nega- 


tion; and when the ground has been secretly under- 





mined, the edifice upon it may still appear to stand firm, 
but the slightest additional weight would make of it a 
heap of ruins. 

Infidelity which conceals itself, is not the less infi- 


delity, nor the less insidious: silent scepticism does not 


fail to diffuse itself; but by dint of its reserve it is diffi- 
cult to grapple with, or to answer it. It may be said, 
that if expressed, it would awaken doubts in the mind, 
which might not otherwise have been formed ; but mute 
infidelity is sure to sow the seeds of doubt in the con- 
science, which avowed infidelity afterwards discloses. 
They were there before they were expressed. There is 
a tacit infidelity in the life, in the manners, in the very 
air,—we see it not, we hear it not, but we inhale it. It 
exists a long time without being perceived ; a man is not 
a greater infidel for knowing that he is one, than for 
being one without knowing it. An evil which is known 
is not greater than if it were unknown; it is even less 
serious, from the very circumstance of its being reco- 
gnised. 

Shall we admit it? If the infidelity which avows 
itself is more candid than that which is silent, it is 
perhaps less skilful. Ifthe devil were himself to manage 
his own affairs, we question whether he would dogmatize 
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much. He would say but little about religion, and what. 
he did say would be in its praise. It would not be for 
the first time, were he to assume the form of an angel of | 
light. Careful not to betray himself, he would give no« 
alarm, but be content to insinuate into men’s hearts, | 
thoughts and desires with which Christianity could not 
exist; which would predispose them to scepticism, and. 


make them infidels in heart before they were infidels im 
opinion. All this would appear to be instinctive, no 


doctrine having been assailed; but there would result 3 
from it in superficial minds (which constitute the Ma 
jority amongst the well-intending) a security, at which 
the devil would have cause for triumph. And if it left 
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anything for him to wish, it would be that it msi 


never enter into the minds of any of his agents to CON 


Once more ;—man is so constituted, that he always 


ÉEbnns 


trovert or to dogmatize. | 


apprehends the most mischief where there is the most : 


noise ; and when all is quiet, he thinks all is safe. It is” 


for this reason to be wished, that there should always be 


some noise respecting the kingdom of God. To us it 


seems, that nothing is more to be dreaded than the | 


absence of all noise : it is true that candour is noisy, and. | 


that dissimulation is not—yes, because candour is can 


dour, and dissimulation is dissimulation ; in these few 


words all is said. Candour, though noisy, is a good : 


dissimulation, with its attendant silence, an evil. We 


have nothing to fear for religion from direct attacks of 


which we are forewarned; on the contrary, we should 


desire them; but what we have cause to fear on her 


behalf, is dissimulation, which corrodes and corrupts her 


+ The most formidable enemies are not those who declare 
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themselves, but those who keep concealed. The prin- 
ciple which threatens her existence, is a certain com- 
plaisance for her reputation, which gathers beneath her 
banners, under the name of soldiers, a number of neutrals 
and cowards, whose presence will but embarrass her in 
the hour of danger. That which compromises her in- 
‘terests is to allow it to be believed, that everything 
benefits her; that empty forms are available on her 
behalf, or that she reckons for her own all who counter- 
feit her attitude, her attractions, or her language. And 
assuredly the world will have a right to believe this, if 
she would impose silence on her adversaries, instead of 
provoking them, as she ought, to declare their true 
opinions, addressing them in the words of Elijah— If 
the Lord be God, follow him, but if Baal, then follow 
him.” 

Religion would detract from herself, if, born to uphold 
and do honour to the principle of free manifestation, she 
should discountenance it in the ranks of her opponents 
through fear, and permit the frank avowal of convictions 
to her own adherents only. She cannot honour Chris- 
tian conviction, except by honouring all conviction. 
She cannot promote sincerity amongst her own fol- 
lowers, by holding out a premium to dissimulation in 
the persons of her adversaries. 

The real evil to Christianity (an evil which the power 
of circumstances ought gradually to remove) is not the 
avowal, but the concealment of infidelity. The evil to 
Christianity and to the church is, the sanction which 
hypocrisy receives from a vast number of what the world 
calls good people, who being at heart either sceptical or 
indifferent, participate in those acts which appertain 
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only to piety and devotion ; actions, the worth of which 
they hardly mistake, but which if tolerated, pass into 
general use, become established in the manners, and 
inflict a mortal wound on public morals; actions, which 
having been admitted by public opinion, introduce as 
venial or legitimate every species of dissimulation ; 
actions, which extinguish in the soul, if indeed they. 
were not before extinct,—all generous frankness, all 

noble candour ; actions, which in the false Christian, lay 

a foundation for the false citizen; in the religious hypo- 

crite, for the hypocrite in conduct and in patriotism ; in 

one species of perjury, for all kinds of perjury. This 

gangrene, which the most enlightened men have the 

stupidity to contemplate with indifference, threatens the 

interests of religion far more, than the most violent 

assaults of infidelity, and menaces the peace of society 

far beyond the revolutionary spirit, at its highest ele- 

vation. 

That we might address ourselves to the unbeliever, 
we have supposed him the possessor of some sort of 
religious principle ; but what can we say to the irreligious 
unbeliever? It is not that we have pleasure in supposing 
him a stranger to all moral feeling; it is not that his 
_ position places him out of the region of the duties and 
courtesies which good sense and honesty enjoin ; but the 
difficulty arises, from the unhappy grade in which he is 
found ; nothing which we have hoped from the serious 
unbeliever, can be expected from him; nothing—not even 
the serious profession of his infidelity. It is equally 
natural to him to emblazon it, or to cover it with a thick 
veil, or to associate himself with the rites of the state 
faith; that which is least natural to him and most 
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impossible, is to be simply sincere. There is, then, for 
the cause we advocate, little to be hoped or expected 
from the irreligious man; nevertheless, that which 
estranges him from duty does not absolve him from it. 
The twofold obligation to be sincere and discreet, together 
. with the responsibility which it involves, is constantly 
pressing upon him. We would call his attention to it at 
this moment, connecting with it all that in his circum- 
stances can give it additional interest. We recal it to 
his remembrance, in the name of those social relations 
which are degraded by dissimulation; in the name of 
the body politic, of which it obstructs the last aperture 
by which the light of truth might penetrate. We recal 
it to him in the name of liberty, the idea of which is 
analogous to that of candour; and lastly in the name of 
his own personal dignity, which ought, in spite of sophistry, 
to feel itself compromised by hypocrisy or even by 
mystery. 
_ Between conviction and unbelief exist all the various 
forms and shades of doubt. There will be found the 
belief of the mind, to which the heart does not yield ; 
and that of the heart, which the mind does not sanction. 
There is the faith which wavers for a time, and then 
changes from light to mournful darkness. There shall we 
find the conscious want of faith—the fervent desire 
for faith, and perhaps faith itself, sincere and efficacious, 
but feeble and ready to vanish away. There also, a 
natural scepticism, united with great seriousness of mind. 
There, again, will be found an internal state which 
cannot be described, which can hardly be known, and to 
which no mortal can give a name. If God have placed 
me in this distressing situation, ought I to make it known 
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to my brethren?—ought I needlessly to afflict them? 
And should I not propagate my doubts by expressing 
them? It might be so; butshould you not fear to pro- | 
ceed from doubt to hypocrisy ?—have you no dread of 
falsehood? And should you not rather reason thus: 
If in the midst of my perplexities, faith in God yet re- 
mains to me, will not the benefit my candour may 
impart, counterbalance in some measure the bad effects 
of my misgivings. No one will expect you to inculcate 
your doubts; for how could doubt be inculcated? No 
one will wish you to confide them uselessly and indis- 
criminately to the young convert, or to be ready to dis- 
seminate them as you would truth. On the contrary, 
it would be duty to withhold them from the ignorant, 
the simple-minded, and the young, who by being made — 
your confidants, might participate in your difficulties. 
Such would be the regulation of charity, allied to that 
of truth. And if charity be insisted upon, the very 
doubts of a serious mind appear to us more edifying than 
the premature satisfaction of a trifling mind, or the 
imperturbable assurance of a narrow and ill-furnished 
mind, the supercilious self-complacency of which nothing 
can disturb. It is in one sense sad to pay homage to 
the truth by humbly confessing that we possess it not, 
and not being able to profess certainty, to feel constrained 
to express our uncertainty. However, we believe for 


the most part, that negative means are sufficient for such 
occasions, | 


« 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON DIFFERENT MODES OF PROFESSION. 


HirvHerto we have not laid down any particular form 
of religious profession. We do not think we should be 
justified in resting upon the general principle, without 
remarking upon its applications. Principle does not in 
all cases prove a sufficient rule and guide for practice ; 
and therefore while we agree on the principle of pro- 
fession, it is possible that we may differ upon the mode 
of its fulfilment. 

What is demanded from all men who possess convic- 
tion, is more than silent acquiescence—it is free expres- 
sion, and something more than that; upon this last point 
enough has been said. Besides who does not know 
that such opportunities for the profession of faith are 
infrequent ? Every one will at some time or other, be 
called upon to give a reason for his faith, either by de- 
fending it when attacked, or by explaining some points 
in his conduct which involve its disclosure. In all such 
eases the Gospel recommends to its disciples to give an 

account of their belief “with meekness and fear”—an 
excellent rule, and worthy of adoption by all serious men, 
whether believers or otherwise. It will always be found 
that indirect occasions for profession are the most nu- 
merous, perhaps the most important. 
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Religion, we have said, is not a language, it is a vital 
principle; or, in other words, it is a distinct and intel- 
ligible language only so far as it is a living principle. 
It is an additional life, the very life of our existence. It 
pervades the whole man as entirely as the vital fluid in 
our veins moistens and nourishes the system. And as, 
if an incision be made in any part of the human body, 
the blood flows out, so religion is ready to start forth and 
shew itself at the slightest injury, at the smallest contact 
with external objects; placed in the very centre of 
thought and volition, as the standard and rule for both, 
it is never absent from us at any moment of life, and 
presides over and influences all our determinations. 
Thus the conduct of a believer bears a distinct character, 
has a seal impressed upon it which allows him not to be 
confounded with others; and which, as it cannot be ac 
counted for by the ordinary motives of human life, 
reveals a principle beyond and above the region of 
morality, whence man ordinarily draws the reasons for 
his conduct. Here we find a profession less direct but 
more authentic ; more unexceptionable than any other 3 
because words are unequal and variable, and may bé 
misunderstood more easily than actions; and finally, 
because our conduct gives to ourselves and others the 
true standard of our belief. This sort of profession, 
above all, we owe to our conviction and to our brethren. 

And observe; this consists not in premeditated acts, 
distinguishable by their complexion from our general 
conduct, and to be suspected on that very account, and | 
which will prove nothing either to ourselves or others. 
The profession of which we speak is a very different 
thing from an act of policy, with a view to its conse- 
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quences; it is the spontaneous and involuntary develop- 
ment of that life which faith has implanted within us; it 
costs us less to make this profession than to repress it ; it is 
natural to him who possesses this life—the effort would be 
found in silence and inconsistency. To the very last this 
life is an instinct, the mind follows its leadings, it yields 
to the force of an internal and hidden logic, which by 
degrees gives a colour to all around it, and brings into 
subjection to the same principle our words, our actions, 
our conduct, and our feelings. The more our profession 
assumes this character, the more it will appear serious, 
sincere, and worthy of attention. It will obtain attention 
in proportion as it does not seek it. An equable life, 
uniform, compact, and organic, is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon in the midst of all those irregular and disorderly 
lives, the unity of which, if it be not that of tempera- 
‘ment, is the factitious union of a rudely constructed 
machine, rusting and creaking at every joint. Whatever 
is done, attention will be constantly fixed upon conduct, 
easy and simple as it is natural, yet astonishing as if 
supernatural. When this life shall have become inherent 
jand consubstantial, it will absolve from all other pro- 
fession, or rather the profession which will be demanded 
}will be the declaration of the principle, which determines 
jand regulates the whole character. 

Still, however, this inward life, the ordinary effect of 
which is to characterize and elevate our external con- 
duct, may also manifest itself in a manner less in- 
jvoluntary, more special, and symbolical; we allude to 
\certain religious observances which in our opinion are 
jas natural to us as our very existence, and as essential as 
{the rest of our conduct; but which cannot fail to appear 
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to those who are not partakers of our faith, to some extent 
arbitrary and conventional. But should they therefore 
be concealed from observation? Should they be sup 
pressed until they become intelligible to them? Withou à 
taking into the account that the more peculiar these acts, 
the more they will attract attention, the actions are. 
necessary for ourselves—they are destined to benefit our=M 
selves; in our eyes they are duties ; and their singularity, 
while it identifies us with them, forms an additiona k 
reason for persisting in their observance. An additional 
reason, we say, and neither the first nor the only one; fo : 
God forbid that we should place amongst the manifesta= 
tions of sincere faith, anything purely arbitrary or extra 
vagant. Let us make this idea clearer by an illustration, 
The custom, formerly so prevalent in pious families, of 
asking a blessing upon the food which God has bestowed, 
has fallen into disuse, even amongst persons who piqu : 
themselves on their religion; and although in an ele ‘ 
mentary and religious point of view, no custom can b : 
more natural, it is not in the present day, at least in 
certain countries, the practice which most clearly de“ 
monstrates the principle of religious conviction carried 
out in the conduct. It is because such an act is at once 


intelligible, but soon becomes so, that we ought, in i 
dependently of all inward motive, to preserve it without. 
ostentation, and not to suppress it. We are anxious to 
insist upon this point, and upon every other of the sam 7 
kind, because on the one hand, the temptation to onl 
faithfulness is stronger than is commonly supposed, 
because we ought to be prompt to make a sacrifice, and 
because every conviction is strengthened within us by so 
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doing; and, on the other hand, because we ought to 
esteem ourselves happy, in having so simple a method of 
declaring at once what we are, without long explana- 
tions; of preventing mistakes; and letting the world 
know in what path we have resolved to walk, and to 
what kingdom we belong. Every sign, every symbol, 
which involves a duty, renders our position clearer and 
more evident, is a means which we should do wrong to 
neglect, and the negligence of which would involve 
others, as well as ourselves, in perplexities, painful for 
them, and grievous for us.—Here loyalty is prudence. 

It may be asked, what, with reference to profession, 
is the duty of an individual offering himself as a repre- 
sentative of the people, and addressing them on the 
topics of their common interest. No one dreams of re- 
quiring him to sacrifice his convictions; but it is thought 
that everything has its time and place; that a man in 
the position we have just supposed, is no longer a mere 
individual, and that, upon religious subjects, he cannot 
allow his individual opinion to transpire, further, than as 
it is connected with, and arises out of his political senti- 
ments. “There are,” it is said, “ certain ideas and truths, 
far below religious belief in importance, but more gene- 
rally diffused, and more suited to the community as such, 
which every public man may and can invoke; certain 
interests to which he can appeal; but positive faith is an 
affair altogether personal, which must be left out of the 
question when we address the community, or speak on 
its behalf. It is certain that religion, or rather, the true 
religion, corresponds exactly to society, and that this 
religion is the only basis of society. Prove this, and then 
address those who shall have believed you, agreeably to 
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such proof. But to those who have not believed you, te 
the mass of society composed of believers and of unbe- 
lievers, you must speak another language. Their creed 
is their right; a certain moral compound, comprising 
perhaps much of your belief, but without their knowing 
it; general interests, natural affections, and some notions 
of what is called natural religion, which is probably the 
residue of some more positive faith, long since ex- 
tinguished ; these are the common sources from which 
you may draw; the rest, all that is your own, that which 
you believe in common perhaps with others, but not 
with all the world, at your own risk, and for your own 
reasons,—the rest, may find a place elsewhere, but not 
here; here the man only, the philanthropist and the 
citizen, has a right to be heard.” 

All this is neither absolutely false, nor strictly true. 
We must admit no more of it, than what does no violence 
to human nature, or to the undeniable obligations 
of truth and sincerity. Those topics of common in- 
terest, which have just been referred to, every believer 
may participate and invoke; although he does not re- 
gard them as supreme and absolute truth, they are not 
the less true; by adopting or stating them, he neither 
compromises, nor abandons anything; his belief, well 
established within him, will be regarded as his, by all 
those who by any means have ascertained it; he ought 
not to be charged with dissimulation—be it so. But let 
us not go too far, let us not imagine that the man can 
be false to himself, and let us not require that those in- 
dissoluble bonds, which in his mind unite all questions 
with the one great question, should never be perceived 
nor suspected. To conceal them too rigorously, woul 
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be useless affectation ; such complete abstraction could 
neither be expected nor conceived. Under whatever 
title a man presents himself, we expect to find him a 
man in every respect; an obstinate silence and laboured 
reserve, is in most cases considered disobliging and in- 
jurious ; we love a communicable and sociable faith ; we 
like that some words should be dropped, to assure us at 
once that the individual is no stranger to society, and 
that his belief is human, and fit to dwell with human 
things. Not to be too strict then; if you yourself are 
less consistent, less frank, you are also less of a man, and 
less in a condition to act upon men; and if your con- 
viction be a true conviction, it is one of the heart: the 
heart gives man power over man, and you cannot apply 
your heart to any subject, without infusing into it some 
portion of that vital principle, which is the life of your 
soul; we mean your religion. 

It is a very common opinion, that in the present state 
of feeling with reference to religion, the believer must 
renounce all interference with politics, or completely 
conceal his faith, except as a motive for his conduct, and 
as the inward regulator of his life. That he should be 
careful not to publish, embody, or express it; that he 
should not pass the boundary line of the external mem- 
bers of the church, those who, paying her some outward 
|and agreed upon marks of respect, but nothing like 
spontaneous or personal homage, leave it doubtful if it 
be on their part an affair of conviction, or merely of de- 
corum. ‘To go beyond this, to detach himself from their 
ranks, would be to compromise himself. Piety, genuine, 
personal, vital piety, would find herself isolated, in the 
midst of political agitation. She closes the road to in- 
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fluence and power. She annihilates the man of learning 
or of talent. She may surround him with respect, but 
this respect is something like banishment or transporta~- 
tion, from which he cannot return, without a manifest 
desertion of his first fervour. If then you desire that 
your talents should benefit your country, be a Christian 
only in secret, externally be an honest man. 

In vain do we attempt to conceive of a Christian, who 
desiring to benefit ‘society by the promotion of Chris- 
tianity, should begin by blunting the instruments re- 
quired for that purpose. We do not exaggerate the 
case; for without inquiring if such dissimulation be 
worthy of an honest man, or if it be possible for a be: 
liever, it is evident, that such concealment of the means, 
lessens their power; in order that such dissimulation 
should be complete, he must do more than conceal his 
designs, he must betray his cause. It would be other- 
wise if the profession of Christianity were, with the poli- 
tician, nothing more than a periodical recitation of some 
portions of his creed. No, this man, as well as all other 
Christians, declares his creed, every time that he argues 
or votes, in the distinctive spirit of Christianity. The 
aggregate of his votes, his whole political conduct, isa 
symbol, in which, whether sacred things appear or not, 
the Christian declares or condemns himself. And be- 
sides, how many occasions are there, when it would be 
impossible, without deserting the cause which is so dear 
to us, not to give it its true name! Let us not deceive 
ourselves ; in this career, as in every other, if we are 
Christians, we must appear such—if we do not appear 
Christians, we have no right to the name. | 

‘Does it follow, then, that the Christian must renounce 
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‘the career of politics, as one in which he can do no 
| good ? If none but people of the world said this, we 
| would let them say on; but this prejudice is found also 
|amongst believers. And because but a small number of 
them have dared to encounter these difficulties, and 
because out of the few who have ventured, still fewer 
have contended with them, the remainder having evaded, 
or in other words, yielded to them, we are told “ facts 
are wanting, or go to confirm our fears.” Facts are 
wanting, because you have been deficient; facts speak 








the language which you have made them speak; you 
have failed to solve the problem, just because you have 
thought it insolvable. When you shall have made the 
effort, wrestled continually, and wrestled in vain, then 
you will have a right to say, “the Christian ought to 
withdraw or be silent.” But can you give us this proof? 
How, then, never having attempted to be faithful, can 
you venture to affirm, that in a political career, no one 
ean be faithful? Until you shall have produced, in 
favour of your opinion, the only argument which we can 


allow to silence us, permit us to tell you, that you are 
jdeceived. You will shelter in vain under the general 
jassertion, that the truth is unpopular. Assuredly it is 
so, in one sense, but not in all, Its opprobrium is 
|mingled, with much honour and esteem for true believers. 
|Piety, the sincerity of which is manifest, is still the thing 
that is most respected, perhaps the only thing that is 
respected. Christianity, notwithstanding the contempt 
that is affected for it, is still most powerful and influen- 
tial; it is not weak in itself, although Christians are 
weak. Is it more despised now than at its birth? 
Could the dominion of the world have been promised to 
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it then, with greater probability than now? It has ob- 
tained it. It has not been inoperative in regulating the 
great interests of society, and has given a character to a 
new world. It was not intrinsically stronger then, than 
now; but faith was stronger; have the same faith, and 
you shall see similar results. You wrong the good sense 
and conscience of those, to whom you refuse to declare 
your faith. What they despise, and with reason, is a 
faith which conceals, dissembles, and belies itself; but 
calm and candid faith is sure to influence and impress 
them. Never, in a political assembly, will a word of 
piety pronounced in season, and by unfeigned lips, fail to 
inspire respect; and if you do not obtain, at its first 
manifestation, all the effect you desire, do you account 
perseverance as nothing? ‘That which is most needed 
by believers, that which is most wanting to the majority 
of mankind, the absence of which extinguishes our 
brightest hopes, and occasions so many disappointments, 
is patience. Moreover, you surely will not expect, that 
in a machinery so intricate as politics, piety should 
attain its ends, without the aid of talent, intelligence, 
and a complete knowledge of men and things. 

Unity of sentiment, uniformity of conduct, the strict 
consistency which faith alone can give, the involuntary 
respect which candour and profession, sustained by in- 
tegrity of conduct inspire, did they not add immensely 
to the weight of influence, talent, and social advantages, 
in the person of Wilberforce? Let us supposititiously 
diminish the Christian; should we not at the same time 
detract from the politician? And, at least, must it not 
be acknowledged, that Wilberforce lost nothing as & 
political man, by professing, on all occasions, his prin- 
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ciples of action, and of ruling affection? What respect, 


| what confidence, what hopeful expectations still environ 


M. de Staél! yet in the prime of life! And how are we 


| penetrated to discover, that piety so well known and 
| acknowledged, should not have been able to close to 
|him the road to political honour, nor to prevent his 
| exercising over the affairs of his country, a salutary in- 
| fluence ! But we will speak only of the dead—No; the 
| public man may be a Christian, may confess himself a 


Christian, without fearing, if his wisdom be ‘ first pure, 


| then peaceable,” tractable, and not opinionated, without 


fearing, we say, that his talents and his efforts will be 
unavailing. We do not promise him popularity, we do 
not guarantee him from all discomfiture ; but he will call 


| to mind that the germ of victory is concealed beneath 


every defeat sustained for the cause of God; he will 
remember also, that whatever may be the aversion of 
the wise of this world, to the counsels of Christianity, 
the world is so constituted, that the moment Christianity 
re-enters into the heart of its societies, its counsels will 
be followed, even without being accepted. 

Amongst the modes of professing religious convic- 
tions, we must doubtless include association. Some, 
indeed, have gone so far as to consider it the only mode 
of profession, an opinion which refutes itself; for if 
courage have been needed to form the association, there 
will be also both the courage and the desire to profess 


| conviction ; and if association exposes to nothing, then 


also it proves nothing, and must be confirmed by an 
explicit profession. But those who should refuse to 
admit association to be a mode, and a necessary mode of 
profession, would be equally in error. 
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Religion is composed of two parts; belief and wor- 
ship; belief is individual, worship is not exclusively so. 
We do not associate to believe, but we do associate to 
worship. Not but what worship has its centre and 
reality, in the heart of the individual; but the feeling 
which produces it is expansive in its nature, it cannot 
endure solitude, it seeks sympathy ; all religion contains 
the germ of fellowship, and of a fellowship the more in- 
timate, as the religion is more spiritual. All religions 
have, in their turn, afforded proofs of this, although none, 
except that of Jesus Christ, have formed a church ; and 
if in some of them, we have seen men isolate them- 
selves, and voluntarily reduce themselves to solitary 
worship, these exceptions do but serve to confirm the 
rule; they establish the principle more fully, if on the 
one hand we consider the imperfections of solitary wor- 
ship, or on the other, the speedy alteration of doctrines 
amidst the contemplations of the desert; in short, if we 
reflect that these solitary devotees had known society 
previous to solitude, and that they were indebted to men, 
as instruments, for the first principles of that religion 
which they cherished and cultivated far from the abodes 
of man. 

Let no one here allege all that the most holy religion 
has endured, from the hands of that very society which 
was established for its cultivation. Without denying or 
softening down any of the facts which might be cited, 
we confine ourselves to the inquiry, whether, in all ages ! 
and countries, association has not been the practice in all | 
matters of religion ; and if a fact so universal, so invari- 
able, does not indicate alaw of human nature. Further, 
we will inquire, if we have any evidence that solitary 
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worship would have been more favourable to the main- 
tenance of truth, than collective worship. And again 
we will inquire, if the very design and end of reli- 
gion itself be compatible with such isolation ; or if there 
have been any religion that has not avowed, equally with 
adoration, another great end to be accomplished,—the 
consecration and ennoblement of those natural bonds 
which exist amongst mankind. This design, this desire, 
is nearly simultaneous with the first; we feel that the 
alteration of the relations of man with God, has involved 
that of the relations of man with man; that society 
having been appointed by God, and without which man 
is incomplete, that society, in its true sense, does not 
exist; that it becomes real only by the communion of 
minds in one opinion; and that the first effect of religion 
is to organize such a society. And, lastly, to keep to the 
interests of truth, we will inquire if its maintenance is 
not positively ensured by association. Party spirit, bitter 
disputation, reciprocal intolerance, we do not deny; but 
we affirm, that notwithstanding human depravity, all 
these evils would have had no place, if the great.interests 
of conscience had not been involved in these contro- 
versies. Faith, less sincere, would have excited contests 
less ardent, and consequences less distressing. They 
would not have tormented one another for centuries 
about questions of no importance, and, above all, in 
which conscience was not interested. But this same 
conscience does something other and better, than to ex- 
cite quarrels, and offer pretexts for the indulgence of 
human passions. Conscience is the faithful and vigilant 
guard of the truths of conscience. But here, as else- 
where, and more than elsewhere, there must be a con- 
H3 
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tribution of aid; this law of nature, as the poet calls it, 
is a law of necessity. Conscience has need of assistance ; 
and to watch over, to control it, and to reprove it in 
season, is to assist it. Such mutual attention is an ex- 
hortation to vigilance, the interest of all, renders the in- 
terest of each more active ; a treasure jealously guarded 
by numbers, an object of universal interest, will become 
the more precious; the truth, amidst so many conflicts, 
may be concealed for a time, just as the sun is veiled by 
the clouds which the tempest drives before it; and as 
the stormy wind releases the orb of day from the mists 
which obscure it, that it may pursue its azure course in 
brilliancy and splendour, so the temporary and partial 
eclipses, which hide from our view the light of truth, are 
produced by a similar cause, and all ultimately tend to 
make it appear more glorious in our eyes. In the end, 
all these contests maintain, preserve, and restore the 
truth to us again and again; all these discussions, which 
when separately considered seem to obscure it, in their 
ageregate influence, prevent it from being extinguished 
or destroyed. We may well deplore the state of huma- 
nity, which is ever ready to exchange the germ of peace 
for the seeds of war; but we should have still greater | 
cause for lamentation, if the cause of these disastrous ! 
effects did not exist; if religion, not being a collective | 
interest, were only an object for conversation and dis- | 
cussion amongst men; and if, under the specious pretence | 
of a retirement more secluded, and a tranquillity more | 
complete, it were enclosed within the heart of each indi- 
vidual, with a prohibition to diffuse itself. We cannot! 
doubt, notwithstanding all the hopes with which an 
erroneous spirituality cherishes itself, that true religion) 
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perishes and decays in such silent retirements, and that 
having refused to be social, it ceases also to be indivi- 
dual. 

The desire to transfuse religion into society seems to 
us So essential to religion itself, so characteristic of every 
religious mind, that, generally speaking, we should feel 
inclined to doubt the religion of any man, who was not 
anxious for religious association. If he should refuse it, 
we should at least hope that he would do it with reluc- 
tance, and we should put it to him to examine, what sort 
of a religion his must be, which does not seek association, 
and allow of united worship. Again we say, belief is 
individual—religion is not. God has not made a religion 
for one man, nor for each man. ‘True religion is not an 
individual truth, but a truth for humanity and for all 
men. And if your religion does not allow of your 
joining in worship with others, we must conclude, either 
that you alone possess the truth, or that you do not 
know it. We may be answered thus: “ It is neither the 
one nor the other, but the truth is nowhere complete ; 
you possess it not entirely, neither do others, and this 
you must acknowledge. Truth is one, but go where you 
will, you will find great shades of difference between 
those who pretend to one common faith, so that they are 
| not agreed. This is the effect of their entering into 
fellowship, and of their participation in one common 
worship. And what is this fellowship but the abandon- 
ment of their individual convictions? And what does 
such fellowship imply, if not, in part at least, a false 
profession? Behold that community—that church; was 
it not said that the individuals composing it were agreed 
on all points? It ought to be so, however: but this 
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silence, which you mistake for unanimity, conceals a 


ee 


thousand fearful differences, and demands a thousand 


fearful concessions. Now I do not wish to add my own 


to these thousand apostasies. You talk of association as - 


a mode and condition of religious manifestation, but who 
does not perceive, on the contrary, that affiliation witha 
community excludes true profession; and that in order 


properly to fulfil the duty that you have laid down, I 


must submit to the further obligation that you would 
lay upon me—that of association? Association ! and with 
whom? Apparently with those who think as I do; I 
desire it with all my heart; but where are they? I go 
from one community to another, without finding amongst 


them one individual who does not reject some things 


which I hold, or hold some things which I reject. 


Everywhere there are certain terms, rites, or observ-« 


ances, strange or repellant. to me, something which my 
judgment resists, or to which my heart is averse. So 
that to preserve inviolate that individuality which is a 
sacred trust, it is necessary that I should stand aloof 
from all these groups, and remain alone. Your advice 
contains a contradiction, and it is to obey it in spirit, that 
I refuse to comply with the letter; the better to preserve 
the principal, that I reject the accessory.” 

We understand these aversions, for we have felt 
them. It is an indisputable and melancholy fact, that 
individuals may be thus lost in the community—a com= 
munity maintained at the expense of faith—a commu 
nity in which there is no communion. But this abuse 
of association does not condemn its principle, or do away 
with its necessity; for it is its abuse only, and it is the 
fault of each if he consent to it. Assuredly religious 
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association, and worship in common, suppose agreement, 
coincidence of opinion upon fundamental points of doc- 
trine, and, above all, union of hearts in one kindred 
affection; but it is compatible with differences upon all 
points which leave the foundation untouched; on such 
minor points it enjoins neither dissimulation nor silence; 
we say more, it demands for its own sake, the candid ex- 
pression of these differences. And wherefore? Because 
perfect agreement upon all points is too evidently facti- 
tious; because such a union becomes suspicious in all 
its parts by that very circumstance, in the fundamental 
and important, as well as in all the rest ; because in order 
to be satisfied that there is at the basis of the commu- 
nity a principle of unity, firmer and stronger than all its 
differences, it is necessary that these diversities should 


appear ; because unity is established by the fact of liberty 


enjoyed; because there is in the frank avowal of our dif- 





ferences, a pledge of cur sincerity in all that unites us 
together; in fine, because this profession is an exercise 
of conscience which is beneficial to the community, 
whose chief interest is the cultivation of conscience, well 
assured that its fellowship is nothing, if it be not an 
association of consciences, and if it be not replenished 
and sustained by the source of its existence. 

Nothing then, either in the nature of things or in the 


| interests of a religious community, requires that an indi- 


vidual should suppress his peculiar convictions; on the 
contrary, every consideration tends to encourage him to 
a frank expression of his sentiments. He is the more 
constrained to this at the time of his connexion with the 
society. At such a moment he ought to be explicit. 


What he might have withheld previously, he is henceforth 
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bound to reveal. It was well known perhaps, long before 
he joined it, what had attracted him to that society, and 
what were their points of agreement; now it is necessary 
also, that he should declare, what he cannot abandon on 
their account; it is needful that his liberty should be 
made manifest, and that his candour should re-assure 
and rejoice the community with which he has just 
united. Woe to any society that such candour should 
not rejoice! which should think itself endangered by the 
free expression of opinion! which should prefer a dead 
uniformity to living unity ! 

But liberty of profession once granted, woe to the man 
who should wish to make a church to himself, or who 
should require that any church in order to number him 
amongst its members, should be exactly what he is hime 
self; who, always the dupe of his own spiritual pride, or 
of unjust dislikes, should pass his life in criticism and 
separation, regardless of the law which enjoins union! 
We admit that it would be painful to some scrupulous 
and delicate minds, to consent to rules and customs 
which were contrary to their opinion; to take part in 
forms either too vague or too precise; to accommodate 
themselves to the arbitrary, or the conventional; and 
such necessity, we doubt not, exists in every community: 
for it is in the nature of an organised association, to 
adopt forms, which time renders more and more inflex= 
ible, when their signification is changed or forgotten ; the, 
idea becomes the word; the spirit, the letter; custom, « 
law; antiquity, authority; and man, a machine. No, 
one is ignorant of all this, but the necessity and advan=" 
tages of association, are not the less evident ; a restora- 
tive power contained within itself, revives within the 
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community at some auspicious moment, life, motion, and 
liberty ; but it is in the power of vigorous convictions to 
prevent this sort of prescription, by the most simple 
means; by maintaining their liberties, and expressing 
themselves with candour; if every one would listen to 
and respect his conscience, no institution could put down 
individualities, nor become a monument of prejudice, 
and tyranny of opinion. 

We are not alarmed at the high sounding words, in- 
dividuality and anarchy. We are asked, What will become 
of a society of believers in which each professes his par- 
ticular views? What matters it provided those indivi- 
dual professions be sincere? We will ask in return, 
what will become of a spiritual society from which 
liberty is banished? Again we ask: in a system of 


reserve, and concealed opinion, what will become of that 


first of interests, truth; truth, for which alone spiritual 
society exists? Anarchy, do you say, and wherefore ? 
A society cannot be anarchical, that is based upon the 
great principle of absolute sincerity. This principle 
alone, would be to it a religion, if the principle could 
exist independently of religion. And why should unity 
be found only in abstract belief? Why should there 
not be in the midst of these diversities, some nucleous 
doctrine, some fundamental opinion, in which all can 
heartily concur, and in which they are one? Can we 
never conceive of order, but under the form of despotism, 
or of liberty, apart from savage insociability? And 
above all, in the republic of mind, the abode of unity, 
by the very circumstance that it is the abode of liberty ? 
Civil society is more moderate in its demands. Once 
let what all require be conceded by each, and to 


Re Mer 
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obedience succeeds liberty, or rather, to servile obedience 
succeeds the generous obedience of liberty ; liberty itself 
promotes the advantage of society; it effects more and. 
better than law; in elevated minds it is law, “ the perfect 
law ;” 
derived from it, that without precipitating its progress, 


they desire its development, and concur in everything 


and it is principally on account of the impetus 


that can advance its reign upon the earth. And shall 
liberty, by which social unity is established and pro- 
moted, shall liberty be less at home and less influential 
in religious, than in civil societies ? On the contrary, is. 
it not evident, that there she shares empire with no 
other, but is herself the constitution of that republic i 
since all return there at the dictate of conscience ; and 
that in order to obey conscience, there must be the 
power to consult it? It is in fact under the name of 
liberty, obedience ; obedience the most absolute in itself, 
and the most excellent in its object; and in demandin : 








it, we are but claiming the right to obey. x 

Is it necessary, that we should foresee and provide fol 
cases, in which diversity of opinion, partial and secondary 
as it is, may become important and fundamental? This 
would be superfluous under the reign of liberty. He, 
whose religious convictions no longer bind him to the 
religious community, has by that very circumstance 
ceased to belong to it; he cannot continue even an ex= 
ternal connexion with it, unless interest, which ought to 
be carefully kept aloof from these questions, corrupt his 
conscience. From that moment he becomes a hypo- 
crite ; contrive, if it be possible, that it should not be to 
the interest of any person to be one; but in order to 


effect this, do not begin by crippling liberty, by attaching 
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an injurious idea to the candid expression of opinion 
upon those points which do not affect true unity ; leave, 
we entreat you, both windows and doors open; the doors 
hat there may be opportunity to withdraw, the windows, 
hat, breathing freely the air of heaven, there may be no 
necessity for departure.* 

If there were no conventional truths would there be 
more of a positive nature? Would there be positions in 
hich the truth ought to remain captive ? Would there. 
be cases in which by turns we should find ourselves 


| * Every institution founded on a particular principle inevitably exag- 
erates it, there is but one principle which is not exposed to this; it is 
the principle which comprehends all others. Thus the principle of 
Christianity cannot be overrated ; for it is the whole truth; it is the truth, 
which comprises all truths. What has sometimes been called the exag- 
geration of Christianity, is only the exaggeration of some one of the 
truths.of which Christian truth is composed. When a superstructure 
pas evidently been reared for the advancement of some parti- 
sular truth, we may be sure that the whole weight bearing upon one 
extremity, that extremity must drag all the rest after it, and become 
he base. This is the case with regard to Protestantism, which, what- 
bver may be said concerning it, is but an accidental of religion. Protes- 
À 1 was not at first a principle, but a circumstance, it was not pro- 


jestantism but protestation. The reformers did not separate for the sake 
r separating; the separation was but a remedy, although many have 
| 





aken it for an aliment. A strange aliment, it must be confessed! Ca- 
jholicism, on its side, is but the gradual and indefinite invasion of the 
| rinciple of unity; we know what it has done with this principle. 
After all, Christianity is the strongest; we have only to let it act; the 
| isfortune and great crime of popery is, that it does not allow of action; 
this respect protestantism is better ; it keeps all its doors open; and 
à ah unhealthy blasts do enter occasionally, the air is always ad- 
nitted. For the rest let facts speak; much has been said of protestant 
re but it is of protestant unity that we have to treat. The 
= harmony that prevails in the doctrines of different protestant 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hurches, an agreement which has its foundation in liberty, and which 
roves its reality, this harmony is true unity, of which catholicism is 
jut a shadow. (See an anonymous work, entitled “ De l’unité romaine 
t de la diversité protestante.” Toulouse, 1840; et “ L’Homme en face 
e la Bible,” par M. Boucher. Paris, 1841. 
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bound to withhold or to profess it? And thus would 
the representative of a religious community, its guide 
and teacher, would he be enchained by its traditions, a 
well as its official documents ; would he alone, of all the 
number, have to sacrifice his individuality? No one 
would dare to pretend this; but they would be terrified 
themselves, if put to the test, at the consequences of the 
principle they had admitted. To say the truth, we 
scarcely know what these consequences would be. I 
necessarily follows that men, in the given position, should 
appear jealous of appropriating to themselves a right, 
which no office ought to abolish or even to restrain. We 
are but too ready to consider that the very office of the 
man, makes him the more a man of truth? But there 
is nothing identical between his office and the truth, 
which, as truth, has neither time, place, nor limits. I 
the right of thinking and of speaking could be foreign to 
any position whatever, it must be denied equally to all 
The least exception annihilates it. But we do wrong to 
call it a right, we ought rather to call it a duty; every 
man owes a duty to the truth, superior to what he owes 
to his personal position; he cannot even accept that 
position but with reservation to the claims of truth, or 
rather to its interests. We have no right to create 
stations, employments, and offices, contrary to the truth; 
it is for the truth’s sake, that all are established and 
exist. We have had reason to condemn both the senti- 
ment and the policy, which induced a great man to say, 
when he placed a foreign crown on the head of one of 
his relatives,—‘ Your first duties regard your native 
country.” But how excellent these words are, otherwise 
applied! As the native country of the mind, truth can 
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never be abjured, nor silently renounced, for the sake of 
an office. The first duties of a believer have reference 
to his own country. Not even a throne should prevent 
is being a good citizen, above and beyond all else. 
hat strict abstraction, what puerile fiction, could per- 
suade such a man, that any official position could have 
a form or extent independent of the truth? As if it 
rested not in the truth itself, to determine the exact form 
nd extent of the office, and to make his position what it 
ught to be. If it have not received the impress of the 
ruth, in whose name it exists, its position is false; he 
ust abandon it, for he ought never to have taken it. 
r rather, as an office often becomes false, by the conduct 
f those who occupy it, it must be re-instated in confor- 
ity with the truth. It will become true in proportion 
as the occupant is a free man, and does not abrogate or 
nnul it. He is such, in proportion as he maintains 
the rights of conscience, which are true liberty; he is 
such, on condition that he speaks and acts under the dic- 
tates of conscience, and that he exercises in the office 
which he has accepted, the same acknowledged right that 
he had before, that of professing his conviction. 

It is impossible but in the lapse of time, or rather as 
à consequence of the difficulty of accommodating from 
day to day, the symbol of an idea, to the various forms it 
assumes in different minds; it is impossible, but that an 
institution (which is always the expression of an idea) 
should contract something that is arbitrary, and con- 
sequently false. In this respect two opposite tendencies 
manifest themselves in the human mind; the one in- 
ducing us to declaim against a form as irrational, the 
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other no less powerful, attaching us to it precisely by 
that which is irrational about it. The absence of any 
evident reason, leaves us free ourselves to assign a reason 
to the institution; the imagination knows no bounds; 
the charm of mystery supplants the pleasure of intel- 
ligence—no one is pleased with absolute darkness, but 
many enjoy twilight; and this is the secret of the attach- 
ment inspired by religious or political forms, by usages 
of every kind, the truth of which being half veiled, is 
felt, but not ascertained. It is necessary that an obvious 
truth should interest the most sensible and intelligent 
portion of our nature, in order that, notwithstanding its 
perspicuity, it should be beloved and defended with as 
much warmth as a mystery. Mystery is the appro- 
priate object of enthusiasm, it is in every sense the twi- 
light which seduces, and the potion which inebriates. It 
must be acknowledged that there may be mysteries, 
apart from poetry; these are rather absurdities than 
mysteries—they are forms and ceremonies which excite 
no emotions in the soul, but which clog and encumber 
it; although we do not expect to find poetry in them, 
we desire at least to find reason and truth; this desire, 
sooner or later, cannot fail of gratification; mystery 
cannot be maintained but where it exists in the very 
nature of things, and we clearly perceive, that it is 
necessary that they should remain in obscurity; light} 
and truth constitute our most profound and persevering} 
demands, every institution, every position must satisfy} 
them; and long before the institution or the position 
may have been altered, the men who are, after all, the 
representatives of every office, and of every institution, 
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the men wish to be true, in a situation which has ceased 
to be so; and refuse to merge their individuality in a 
title, a dignity, or an office, 

If you wait until the office you hold becomes, in- 
dependently of you, rational and true, you may wait a 
long time; if turning from the position in which you 
find yourself placed, you seek another moulded upon 
your convictions just as they are, and adapted to the 
minutest forms of your being, you will seek a long time ; 
you will seek for ever. No position in this world is true 
in this sense, and none can be so. What then must be 
done? Be true ourselves in our own positions, and 
retain them as long as they can be retained, without dis- 
owning or contravening our convictions. Or to speak 
‘more correctly, let us retrace throughout, those arbitrary 
‘ideas with which time has environed the institution, to 
find the first idea on which it was based ; let us keep to 
| that first principle alone, and reform and remodel the 

















position; and to effect this, let us not allow our con- 
sciences to be imposed upon by anything like restriction 
or compulsion ; let us be, and act for ourselves, whatever 
position we occupy; for be assured, if this liberty be 
impossible anywhere, it is so everywhere ; and likewise, 
if it be the right of one position, it is equally so of all. 
Rest satisfied that no individuality will circumscribe 
itself in any given position, like a circle within a circle, 
or a square within a square. Itis enough that it is com- 
prised within itself; if a man abandon his position at 
one single point alone, he abandons it entirely. 

We trust we shall be pardoned for having so long 
amplified one idea. On one hand it was important for 
our subject, which if true at this elevation, must be true 
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throughout ; that which commands the summit com- 
mands the mountain. Besides, it was our duty to do it; 
we could not with cold unconcern behold slaves and 
victims in the empire of opinion; the degradation of 
intellect offends us the more, the higher it strikes; we 
cannot endure the sight of Parias under titles of honour, 
nor can we consent that the toga or the cassock should 
become badges of slavery. We do not look upon any 
public function as a soil in which a man takes root, and 
vegetates like a plant. We know and admit that all 
delegated power is to him who exercises it, a dependence, 
the bitter drawback inseparable from office, and referable 
to the retributive justice of Providence; but it is ex- 
ternal liberty—not liberty of opinion, that we consent 
to see diminished ; conscience is as sacred and inviolable 
in the breast of a pontiff, as in that of the humblest 
believer; and it would be passing strange if the priest, 
the organ of the truth, should be constitutionally a liar, a 
living falsehood ! 

It might be expected, that we should here lay down 











rules for some particular form of religious profession ; 
upon recantation ; or (to present at once both sides of 
the fact) upon conversion, considered as the passing from 
one worship to another. But it will easily be com 
prehended, how difficult it would be to legislate for sue 
cases. ‘The situation is not uniformly similar. An out 
ward and solemn demonstration is often necessary, bu 
not always. If on the one hand, the lack of courag 
may shelter itself under the pretext of a mistake 
spirituality, the love of opposition and of noise, may 
prompt to useless or premature steps. To distinguis 
and foresee all such cases is hardly possible. Is it not} 
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better that we should hold to the general rule, and setting 
aside the question of mode and form, demand, in all 
cases, the loyal and complete fulfilment of the duty of 
rendering honour to the truth in which we believe, and 
glory to the God in whom we trust? The pure and 
simple consciousness of this duty, is the best and surest 
of directions. 
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PART THE SECOND. 





NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


CONSIDERED 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE PROFESSION OF 
PERSONAL RELIGIOUS CONVICTION. 





CHAPTER I. 


OF PERSECUTION AND PROTECTION. 


We have established in the first part of this work the 


| duty of religious profession; now every duty implies a 


right, and every right calls for guarantees. 
Every duty implies a right; there is no right more 


| sacred than that of the fulfilment of duty; in this world 
jit is the only absolute right; for right is based upon 


primitive necessity ; duty constitutes our first necessity, 


jor to speak more strictly, our only necessity. 


The candid profession of religious convictions, is then 


jour right because it is our duty. This right seeks for 
/guarantees in the bosom of society, in which its exercise 
lis required ; but where shall these securities be found? 


We hasten to reply; its true guarantee is within itself; 
the best security of right is the consciousness of right ; 
I 
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and this consciousness is exactly proportioned to that of 
duty. With a conscience alive to its own state, and to 
this principle, this right will be always strong; without 
such conscience, the strongest external guarantees will 
be weak and powerless. 

It is then less under the title of a guarantee, than of 
an obligation corresponding to the right of the individual, 
that we demand from society to recognise and to respect, 
in all its institutions, the right of the free manifestation 
of religious convictions. But we should be rash, and we 
should in some measure desert our cause, were we to 
conclude, just because this right, armed by a sense of 
duty, is powerful to defend itself, that we have nothing 
to demand of these institutions, and that they can do 
nothing for or against this right. This would be to mis- 
understand human nature, and to fail to imitate that di- 
vine wisdom which never abandons duty to itself, but 
always sustains it by outward supports. We do not wish 
to be wiser than God. 

No one assuredly will pretend to say, that the duty of 
the individual being to declare his faith, the duty of 
society can possibly be to prohibit such declaration. 
To maintain such a position we must infer, that society 
and the individual were not conceived by the same mind, 
nor with the same design; that society and the indivi- 
dual are two distinct creations, totally destitute of mutual 
relations, whom a ridiculous chance has forced to dwell 
together; and that God, not being the author of one ol 
the two, must of necessity be the author of neither, since 
his wisdom would certainly have suited society to the 
individual, and the individual to society; but such ¢ 
thought would be impious. Let us then set out wit 
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the contrary supposition, and let us say, that right cannot 
be opposed to right, duty to duty, necessity to necessity ; 
and that, if it be the duty of the individual to profess 
his faith, it must be the duty of society to respect that 
profession. The one truth implies the other. When we 
shall have demonstrated that the duty of society is to 
repress all personal belief, and even to impose its own, 
we shall not be asked to prove further, that the duty of 
the individual is to conceal his religion, or to accept one 
ready-made from ‘the hands of power; this would have 
been sufficiently shewn. Let it be granted to us then, 
in the present case, that our first demonstration renders 
|the second superfluous. 

As there is no conflict between truth and truth, there 
is none, and can be none, between society and con- 
science. Let us be clearly understood, however. 

Conscience determines all our conduct in its most di- 
verse relations; it is like the opening of the angle of 
human life; it can suggest, it can command actions the 
most opposed to each other; it would be difficult to de- 
signate before-hand, à priori, any which could not be 
absolutely referred to a principle of conscience. Since 
the fall, conscience, as the regulator of conduct, is no 
longer the same in different men and different places, it 
remains not identical in all minds, save as an elementary 
and abstract consciousness of obligation, in such a man- 
ner, that the inviolability of individual conscience, in all 
its possible forms, would draw after it, and even imply in 
principle, the annihilation of society. But, on the other 
and, in the negation of conscience, the whole moral 
eing would perish, and all the remains of man in the 
ands of society, would be a species of caput mortuum. 

12 
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This negation will have no place, when society merely 
reproves or punishes actions, which are contrary to the 
principle of its nature, and which may or may not have 
been prompted by the conscience of the culprit, but only» 
when society refuses to conscience to make itself mani-_ 
fest, by the profession of those truths in which it believes, 
and which are the basis of its existence. 

The state has only promoted her own peace, when, 
without regarding the principles which gave them birth, | 
she has dealt her blows against anti-social actions, or 
when she has severely punished crime, erecting itself. 
into doctrine; but when, making inroads into the mys- 
terious domain, the inviolable sanctuary of personality ; 
when, invading the spiritual domicile of the individual, 
authority has arrogated to itself the right of forbidding 
to conscience the manifestation of that system of faith 
which it has adopted, with reference to the invisible, the 
infinite, and the immortal; then, wounded to the life, 
human liberty has aroused itself. Feeling at the very, 
heart the point of the sword, reduced to the alternative” 
of abjuration or of contest, convinced that it is called 
upon, either to devote itself to the struggle, or to extin- 
guish itself by silence, it has raised its voice against op- 
pression, it has stood up in all its dignity, and by this! 
single act, whatever may have been its effects upon hu-- 
man authority, by this single act it has vanquished. 
The conflict was no less than “to be, or not to be,”— 
thus to have understood the question, thus to have dis- 
posed of it, was nothing short of conquest. 

Whenever the civil power has attempted to silence 
convictions on fundamental and strictly personal subjects 
it has always, we admit, stifled those convictions in weal 
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consciences, but it has given a new impetus to them in 
stronger minds. There has been a compensation, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, retribution for the wrong. Oppressed 
convictions have drawn their oppressors into inextricable 
-embarrassments ; moderate men have become ardent, the 
| mildest have been exasperated ; religious dissensions have 
given rise to political dissensions ; the state has become 
convulsed ; Cadmus has sown the teeth of the dragon in 
the vast field of the future. Experience, above all, has 
spoken so long, so loudly, so uniformly, that it has com- 
pelled attention; it has brought all minds to the labo- 
| rious investigation of the disputed right; for, in all cases, 
it is by the violation of right, that right is made apparent ; 
we are scarcely aware of the rights of conscience, until 
facts abundantly demonstrate the danger of disallowing 
them. The right is not less the right for having been 
so discovered ; and having attained the summit. of the 
social edifice, it can, if it so please, cast down with a 
disdainful foot the scaling-ladder of experience, by 
means of which it has gained admittance to that citadel, 
which ought to have thrown open to it the folding-gates 
of honour. 

_ Society, which is in all cases a great necessity, pre- 
sents itself by turns to our view, under the aspects of 
liberty and slavery. Its professed object has been to 
protect individual rights ; its tendency, however, has been 
almost everywhere to destroy them; and very often 
it has seemed to enfranchise man only to enslave him. 
The most illustrious societies have gained their pre-emi- 
nence by this species of brutal confiscation of indivi- 
dual rights, for the aggrandisement of the community. 
It would seem that social advantages could not be pur- 
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chased at a cheaper rate; nevertheless, the principal 
glory of humanity arises from those who have not fallen 
in with such measures, and society owes its greatest debt 
of gratitude to those who have resisted them, in the 
name of truth and of opinion. Everywhere society has 
more or less endeavoured to become the conscience of all ; 
but everywhere it has met with refractory consciences, 
who have protested against such domination, and main- 
tained the principle of personal conviction, without which 
man abdicates his moral nature, his quality of being re= 
sponsible, and consequently of being religious. 

Society, or more strictly speaking, the state, which 
seems to have renounced the persecution of creeds, has 
not yet renounced their protection ; and, perhaps, it will 
be expected, that having protested against persecution, 
we shall accept of protection with avidity. Yes, it is 
most true, that we desire that the profession of religious 
convictions should be protected, but protected as the 
common right of all, and consequently without distine- 
tion of creeds. We are not desirous that any particular 
creed should be protected, nor in general, believers, to 
the exclusion of unbelievers. We deprecate protection, 
for the same reason that we deprecate persecution. For 
the right of protection necessarily involves the right of 
persecution. Endeavours are made to limit this right; 
to prevent its exercise, beyond the point where protec- 
tion terminates ; it may be forbidden to advance further: 
but the limit is arbitrary, and it is impossible to conceive 
how in sound logic, the state can be denied the right of 
persecution, after having been allowed that of protection. 
Yet the idea is of modern discovery. The times are not} 
yet very remote, when the state, not indeed more rea-! 
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| sonable, but certainly more logical than at present, arro- 


gated to itself, and exercised the right for which it now 
contends in virtue of a distinction altogether gratuitous. 
If anything be needed to prove that this distinction was 


| not then recognised, it is the fact that whenever the 


persecuted sects became the established religions of the 
country, they were not satisfied with being simply pro- 


tected by the civil power, but they made use of the 


L 





| authority with which the state invested them, to banish 


or to oppress all who differed from them; to such an 


| extent, as to induce à philosopher of the last century to 


say, with more of asperity than irony, “that religious 


| liberty is only granting to every man the right of perse- 
| euting in his turn.” And how would the logic of facts 
| contradict that of sentiment! Does not every privilege 
| imply some exclusion? Can we put any honour upon 
| some, which will not be more or less an affront to others? 
| And the faith which is not protected, is it not, by that 
| very circumstance, persecuted, at least negatively? It 
| follows, that for any religion whatsoever to accept pro- 
| tection, is to accept, as a consequence, the right of per- 
| secution. 


You tell us that you desire only protection; that you 
abhor persecution; but the distinction is idle: you con- 


| demn yourself to submit to it, and, what is far worse, to 
| make use of it. Yes, whatever the modesty of your pre- 
|tensions, or the meekness of your disposition, rest 
jassured you will persecute; every protected religion 
\(except that protection, so called, which is only another 
| form of oppression) has ended by persecuting ; nay, even 
| when oppressed, even when trodden under foot, it has 
|persecuted. It has received as the price of its own 
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liberty, the power of trampling upon other liberties, 
which in their subjection could yet eclipse it. And in 
either case, whether free or in subjection, it has never 
refused to persecute ; it has ever been found that every 
protected religion has persecuted; it will not merely 
consent to persecution, it will claim it as a right, and the 
chief of its rights; it will regard it as the seal of its pro- 
tection ; and it will only consider itself efficiently pro- 
tected, when it possesses the power to persecute. Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima. The more serious the religion, 
the more is it the result of conviction; the greater the 
importance attached by its followers to the knowledge 
and profession of its doctrines, the stronger will be the 
temptation. À religion whose motto is—“no salvation 
out of my pale ”—is likely to become violent and fero- 
cious, by the slightest contact with the civil power. The 
sword of the magistrate becomes drunken, according to 
the expression of the prophet; this sword becomes blind 
and furious in the hands of power. No law can regulate 
its use; its use is an abuse from the commencement, 
because it is an abuse in principle; and the only way 
to prevent religion from injuring both itself and humanity 
with this dangerous weapon, is not to leave it for one 
single moment in her hands. à 

It is of great importance to discern whither this prin- 
ciple will conduct us. When the state adopts any one 
religion as its own, it not only rejects and, negatively at 
least, persecutes the rest, but it will persecute in the) 
very bosom of the favoured religion, this or that diver- 
sity of sentiment, of the dangerous tendency of which! 
it has no other evidence, than the assertion of the 
majority. The state cannot, if it would, remain in 
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ignorance of these diversities, however unimportant and 
insignificant they may be in themselves, for in the eyes 
of men these trifling differences constitute the boundary 
between orthodoxy and heresy; and they class amongst 


the adversaries of truth, all those who are in the slightest 


degree impregnated with them. The state is not free to 
adopt, in an abstract and summary sense, the religion to 
which it allies itself; it adopts that religion with all its 
articles, their amendments and sub-amendments. This 
or that formulary of impalpable signification, which has 
caused all who have undertaken the perilous task of its 
interpretation to be accounted heretics, such an incom- 
prehensible “ Shibboleth,” becomes the religion to which 


the state is pledged, and it will be accused of a violation 


of its engagements if it do not exert its power to uphold 
the most unimportant and insignificant of its dogmas. 
Let the reader here summon the aid of his own remini- 
scences ; they will tell him, that if there be anything 
terrible in this world, it is the tyranny of dogmatism ; if 


| anything dangerous, it is a powerful theologian. The 
| power to employ for the defence and propagation of the 
| truth any other weapons than those of which St. Paul 
| said, the weapons of our warfare are not carnal,” has 


hurried into deeds of violence and cruelty, men, who in 
an ordinary position, and restricted to the means of 


| prayer and persuasion, would have proved effective sup- 


pliants to their brethren. Amongst a thousand Chris- 
tians it would be difficult to find one, whose character 


| would not have been denaturalized by such a position. 
| Every protected religion will persecute, and will perse- 


cute for an iota of theology, or an atom of metaphysics. 
Say not, that the secular arm, the assistance of which 
I 3 
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she demands, can refuse that assistance; the civil govern- 
ment will be determined by circumstances, and not by 
inclination. If the church be strong, feeling that she 
has a right to rely upon the state, she will require it to. 
persecute, and it will persecute accordingly. The state 
willingly, or unwillingly, will execute the anathemas of 
the church, that it may ensure the support and attach- 
ment of the stronger party, it will deal its blows upon 
the weaker and the less, numerous. It will not scruple, 
im order to gratify some theological appetite, to play the 
most unworthy and degrading part. Such compliances 
will know no limits, for there are none to dogmatical 
susceptibilities and suspicions ; neither will there be any, 
to the readiness of the state to humour and gratify them. 
These are not the vagaries of the imagination, they are 
statements founded on facts, credited and admitted by 
all. And if public opinion, since grown stronger, have 
at length broken these fetters, if these excesses be no: 
longer committed, if no one dare to call for them, let us. 
not forget that they have existed, that they have, at, 
some period or other, been sanctioned by the laws of 
most states; and, moreover, that if they have ceased, it: 
is less attributable to the progress of enlightened prin- 
ciples, than to the decay of convictions, and the decline 
of religion. Had they totally disappeared, their mere: 
apparition on the page of history would for ever im- 
peach the principle of an institution, without which it is! 
probable they had never existed. 

But let us suppose that there may be protection for 
some without persecution for others. Let us press the 
principle again upon this hypothesis, and see whether it 
will not exude the more venom. If the moral worth of 
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conviction is to be estimated by its purity and spon- 
taneity, who would be bold enough to say that protec- 
tion does not detract something from that worth, by 
allowing self-interest a place amongst the elements of 
which it is composed. And let us not be told in reply, 
that we cannot absolutely exclude interest from some 
share in the formation of our convictions, or in their pro- 
fession. We know it well: and what are we to conclude 
om it? That we must, to an inevitable evil, add one 
that is not so? That we must legalize and sanction in 
institutions, an abuse, against which as men we must 
incessantly contend, or forfeit our true dignity; an 
use, which the state ought to recognise only in order 
© oppose a formidable barrier to its progress? If so, 
en nothing would remain for us to do, but to make out 
an inventory of all the vices and passions of men, in 
der to incorporate them with the laws of civil society. 
No, let us not by our institutions, aggravate and render 
more complicate, a task, already so difficult for every 
an, that of forming and cherishing convictions within 
is own breast; and let us prefer, if we must choose, the 
harpest persecution to the most indirect protection. 
Were the state to restrain by prohibitory laws, the 
liberty of our religious profession, she would be setting 
herself in. direct opposition to our duty, which we should 
ve no longer able to fulfil without appearing to coun- 





tenance dangerous insurrection, and political schism. 
ut inasmuch as open oppression awakens the feeling of 
ight, exalts that of duty, and stirs within us every 
enerous emotion that we possess, the duty will be a 
oser only for a time, and amongst but a limited number 
of individuals; a re-action in favour of liberty will ulti- 
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mately ensue, which will be the more formidable, ins 
proportion to the severity with which oppression may 
previously have been exercised. A flagrant evil is cor- 
rected by its very excess; it becomes self-evident; and” 
a violent restraint imposed upon conscience, will not fail’ 
to be profitable to many. Why then do we not antici- 
pate similar results from the protection of the civil 
power? What strength, what energy, can protection 
awaken in our bosoms? It can add no strength to the 
strong, and it increases the feebleness of the weak. It 
makes no appeal to the spontaneity of the former; it 
extinguishes in the latter what little they possess. 

But protection and persecution are but the embody- 
ing of an idea, and the consequences of a principle; the 
principle which would place religious convictions in a 
certain relation with civil society. If this principle had 
not been established in men’s minds, they would never 
have thought either of protecting or of persecuting one 
another for their religious belief. But so long as it 
exists, however confusedly, they will at all events pro- 
tect, and by protecting they will persecute. As soon as 
the state interferes to favour any religion, in other words, 
as soon as the state has a religion, she may cavil, and 
refuse to individuals the enjoyment of their own, by 
virtue of the same principle which would justify confisca- 
tion, on account of its public utility. If, on the contrary, 
she renounces this absurd claim; if, keeping aloof from 
the arena of religious disputation, she seriously addresses 
them in the words which Christ once addressed to two 
disputants: “ O men, who made me a ruler and a judge 
over you?” we do not absolutely assert that by such a 
course of conduct, she would prevent the recurrence of 
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deplorable excesses, but we think we may confidently 
affirm that there would be an immense difference in 
degree between such excesses, when occurring accident- 
ally, and in flagrant violation of right, and similar ex- 
cesses admitted in principle, erected into dogmas, and 
passed into a law. 

But let it be well understood, that it is not merely to 
prevent the recurrence of these excesses, that we have 
referred, for the purpose of refuting it, to the generally 
prevalent notion of some necessary connexion between 
religious conviction and the civil government. This 
notion is not only the cause, it is also the symptom, of a 
great evil. It is not merely as producing the effects we 
| have enumerated, that it is to be deprecated, it is more 
directly within itself that it becomes an object of dread. 
As a bare idea, a mere notion, it is subversive of the 
principle defended in this work ; the principle of the 
candid profession of belief. It is then chiefly because 
we consider it a falsehood, and a fruitful source of false- 
hood, that we are fully bent on its extirpation. 

We set out with the maxim that all that is false is 
evil, and all that is erroneous is dangerous. Who will 
contest this point with us? Who, even though he may 
not clearly discern the mischievous results of a bad prin- 
ciple, will not imagine and anticipate them, rather than 
suppose that a corrupt tree can bear good fruit? The 
fruits, moreover, will become apparent, in proportion as 
we investigate the practical working of this great error. 

What is our object throughout this work? It is to 
obtain from every individual the voluntary and candid 
profession of his religion. But in order to profess, he 
must previously possess one ; and unquestionably nothing 
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is more subversive of the principle of professing indivi- 
dual convictions, than an error, which denies the right” 
of possessing them. Yet such is the character, such is 
the logical and necessary effect of every system, which 
is based upon the supposition, that there may exist any 
possible relations between religion and the civil power. 
And why is this? Just because, if the state possess a 
religion, the individual can have none. 

Here three questions present themselves to view. 

I. Does state interference in religious matters, neces- 
sarily presuppose the existence of a state religion ? 

IL Is it true that the individual would no longer 
possess a religion, if he should acknowledge the right: 
and power of the state to possess one ? ‘ 

When we shall have replied to these two questions — 
according to our views of them, when we shall have 
shewn on the one hand, that the interference of the 
state in matters of religion does imply that the state 
possesses a religion, and on the other hand, that if the 
state do possess a religion, the individual, in sound logic, 
cannot possess one, we shall perhaps be permitted to 
prove, that the state, as such, cannot possess a religion ; 
in other words, that the church and the state ought to 
be absolutely separated. | 

We are quite aware of the jealous distrust and deeply 
seated prejudice which is attached to the thesis we advo- 
cate. The separation of church and state, may be, and 
has been demanded by different persons from such a 
variety of motives, and under the influence of so many. 
different feelings, that the least prejudiced cannot alto- 
gether divest themselves of a vague suspicion, when any 
such design is avowed. They seek to know whether it 
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be indifference to religion, the love of personal indepen- 
dence, whether the spirit of innovation, of party, or even 
of radicalism, which prompts the demand. Amongst 
the adversaries of our cause, there is one class deserving 
of particular respect, because composed of sincere Chris- 
tians. Their opposition is produced, not so much by a 
dislike of our principle, as a pious apprehension of its 
consequences. Entrenched within their own sentiments 
and feelings; their personal religious liberty too deeply 
rooted in their souls to be affected by external infiu- 
ences, they desire no more; the very word “right” is 
offensive to them, and they have need of all their 
charity, not to charge with worldly wisdom, those who 
|seek from the laws, the guarantee of a right, or a duty 
so sacred. Strange, indeed! for the fact is, that if carnal 
wisdom have place anywhere, it is amongst those who 
seek or accept alliance with the civil power, and not 
with those who reject it. As we proceed with our sub- 
ject, we shall discover that this accusation may be fairly 
transposed. In the meanwhile, we willingly submit to 
it, because we have to defend conscience before duty, 
because in our estimation, the question of which we 
treat, is moral and religious, and not political; because 
the thesis we maintain, constitutes, in our eyes, an inte- 
gral part of Christian truth; because under any other 
title, in any less elevated sense, it would not have in- 
duced us to take up our pen. Let us not be told, then, 
that we are trifling about a minor question, or one of 
mere organization ; as we conceive of it, it is neither 
secondary, nor merely organic: it affects the very foun- 
dation of religion ; and, as we think, to such an extent, 
that a doubt respecting the truth we undertake to defend, 
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would in our opinion imply a doubt respecting Chris- 
tianity itself; for all the objections that we have heard 
made against our principles, have especially distressed 
us, because, unknown to their authors, we find each of 
them to contain a secret distrust of Christianity, an im- 
plicit denial of its truth. We have always felt, that the 
principles of our adversaries do it injury, and that our 
own render homage to it. It is with regret we express 
ourselves thus, but we must do it. We cannot defend 
ourselves without accusing others, nor justify ourselves, 
without boasting ; let us be pardoned this unavoidable 
ageression, and let our adversaries commit it as well as 
ourselves; let it be the condition of this debate, if it be 
carried on between Christians, that each party should 
consider itself the defender of Christianity. 4 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED—IS THE STATE 
QUALIFIED TO PROTECT RELIGION ? 


I. Doss the state, by taking part in religious questions, 
affect to possess a religion ? 

| She does not claim to possess one, perhaps she does 
not believe that she possesses one; but this is nothing 
to the question. It is enough for us, that she acts and 
\speaks as if she had one, and she cannot act or speak 
otherwise. The people would not suffer it. The people, 
passive as they may appear in this business, do really 
place the state in this inextricable dilemma, either to 
have no religion, and then not to interfere with it; or 
else to interfere with it, but religiously. Any power 
which, whilst taking part in religion, should itself affect 
indifference to it, would destroy its own work. It would 
pull down with one hand, what it had built up with the 
other. It is not as being good, or as being better than 
another, that the state can uphold any particular faith, 
but as being true—absolutely true. By setting aside 
the question of its truth, the government of a nation 
would have destroyed its own authority. 

IL Is it true that the individual would no longer 
possess a religion if he should acknowledge the right 
and power of the state to possess one ? 
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If the state possess religion, she must also have a con= 
science ; if she have a conscience, how should the con 
science of the individual maintain its ground against that. 
of the state? Conscience is supreme in the man, how 
should it not be supreme in the state? With his conscience 
alone, a man may maintain his ground against the state; 
but what head could a man make against a state possess- 
ing a national conscience ? It is impossible to oppose 
sovereignty to sovereignty, omnipotence to omnipotence Fa 
impossible to suppose, that all individual conscience will 
amalgamate to produce a state conscience. What a 
mystery, or rather what an absurdity would not this, 
imply? No, if the state have a conscience, it is on the | 
condition that the individual should have none; and, 
inasmuch as conscience is the seat of religion, if the state 
be religious, the individual is not so. À 

All the rights and liberties of man admit of abridg= 
ment, and division. This abridgment of individual 
right, this division between the individual and the state, 
is, moreover, the indispensable condition of civil society 
It is a deposit, an entrance fee, without which, it would | 
be impossible to conceive of a state. It cannot be said | 
in this order of interests, that because the individual has | 
not everything, he has nothing. A medium exists; an 
expansive and variable medium. But conscience would | 
cease to be conscience, if it should sacrifice an iota of | 
itself. To speak correctly, it has no parts. It is one and in" 
divisible. And if the state possess a conscience, it must be | 
the same with its conscience, as with that of the indivi- - 
dual, it must be everything or nothing. It absorbs, or 
rather annihilates, that of the individual. Between the 
latter, and the state, there is the social necessity to pro- 
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“ect the state. Between the state provided with a con- 
L ience and the individual, there is no necessity in 
| avour of the latter; the conscience of the great social 
nity cannot, without abjuring itself, allow of the con- 
science of the individual unit. The religion, we do not 
say of all, but of the whole body, cannot admit of the 
4 eligion of a single individual, or even of several. 

| These truths being premised, we approach the third 


& 


III. Can the state, as a state, possess a religion ? 

| The consequence of each of the previous replies pre- 
sents itself spontaneously. If we find that the state can 
bosses a religion, the individual will have none ; but the 
1 onverse is also true, and let us take heed to it, —if the 
ndividual has a religion, then the state can have none. 

Religion wherever it is real, comprises three distinct 
acts or elements: conviction, affection, and a desire to 
earch for absolute truth. 

Conviction, and affection, are distinguishable by their 
yery names, and analysis clearly discerns them, in every 
truly religious faith. It is less easy to discover them in 
particular cases. However, we always recognise the 
resence of both: conviction without affection, is no 
ore religion, than affection without conviction. 

But it is not necessary in discussing the present ques- 
10n, that we should consider these two elements sepa- 
rately. The complex fact of religion, when reduced to 
ts simplicity, is resolvable into feeling, differing only 
rom what is generally called religious feeling, in the fact, 
that it is applicable to a known and certain object, with 
which we have thenceforward a determinate relation ; 
this is the subjective aspect of religious faith. Its objective 
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character implies absolute truth. Let us first considel 
religious belief as a feeling. x 

Religion is feeling. Nothing less can be said of it, 
and nothing more. For although religion regulating 
the whole man and his whole conduct, of necessity ex 
presses itself by actions, still these actions are not reli- 
gion. The very same actions may spring from different 
and even from opposite motives, and change with the 
motives, their worth and signification. A man is not 
completely and essentially known by his actions, but by 





the motives which instigate his conduct ; they constitute 
his reality. " 
True religion seeks in the heart, the heart alone ; the 
man is known, and his destiny ascertained, by his inward: 
life; every other consideration is foreign to it, and 
would change its very nature; it would cease to e 
religion, if not found, within the most secret and hidder 
recesses of the soul. Religion is concentrated in feelin 
it has reference to no interests but those which relate to 
the invisible ; all else, we mean all external conduct, is 
only a means of acting upon the inward life, or of bearing 
a testimony to it. ‘à 
In a religious point of view, the external world has 
only been created for the spiritual world, the only real, 
the only important one. A body has been given to us, 
a world surrounds us, a sensible life has been bestowed 
upon us, only as means, as objects, or perhaps as 
obstacles, to stimulate that part of our being of which 
religion constitutes the life.* It is not permitted toa 
* If the visible world should wholly disappear, we admit that religion 
would disappear also; but, observe, it would only disappear ; nothing 


more. Just in the same way the soul would disappear with the percep- 
tible universe. We cannot define, no one can define, what would be the’ 
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his true condition of existence, to transform the end into 
| means, and the means into an end. 

Let us endeavour to apply all this to the state; and 
frst let us ascertain what the state is. The state is 
lither a being or a fact: there is no medium; and it 
must be granted that if the state be a being, the man is 


stinct ; the one necessarily becomes, all that the other 
not; the one ceases to be, all that the other becomes. 
if the state be a being, it is everything; if it be not 
tverything, it is only a fact; and the man remains com- 


‘he individual, properly so called, is on an equality, and 
against whom he can maintain his individual rights. 


node of its existence, because no one can conceive of a pure virtuality ; 
put no one can say, that the soul would not exist, without at the same 
me affirming that the soul is merely a compound of sensible impres- 
ions, and further they must imagine a something to receive those im- 
ressions. Like a plant to which a certain soil is necessary: the plant, 
owever, is not the soil. Every being, according to its nature, must have 
elations by which to manifest its existence, and primarily to obtain a 
onsciousness of it; no being but the Supreme, can dispense with them. 
f these relations did not exist for the human soul, if God had not made 
his provision by giving it a body and senses, it would not have been 
onscious of its own existence; and not having opportunity to know 
self, and to distinguish between its sensible and spiritual existence, it 
ould not have reunited itself to the divine Being by a voluntary act, 
ubordinating its transitory and contingent relations, to that which is 
ssential and eternal; choosing voluntarily between the world and God; 
separating itself from the one, in order to reunite itself with the other; 
n a word, substituting for a union of necessity one entirely voluntary in 
ts nature. The material exists only, that the spiritual may be conscious 
f its existence. 
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Were this the case, the system would be as fruitless in 
its results, as it is ill founded in principle. In matters 
of religion, one individual is equal to another, neith t 
more nor less. Thus the state would be equal to ea h 
one of its members, and, to carry out the consequence, 
the state would have its religion, and the individual his: 
what could be more absurd? No, if the state be a man, 
it is the only man; if the state possess a conscience 
there i is no other conscience; if the state have its reli: 
gion; there is no other religion. Again we say, there 
is no alternative. . 

But all this ratiocination falls at once; the state is no 
a being. A metaphor has not changed its nature, an 
it has not become a person, because it has been personi. 
fied in argument. ‘The state is not a being, but a fi t 










There is no being but the individual. The state is ‘ 
institution, a voluntary, divinely appointed, primitive 
institution ; originating from causes so different, so pro 
found, so inwrought in our nature, that it may be said 
that in the constitution of the first man, the state wa 
foreseen, and that man was born for association. 

The state comprehends all men, but not the whol 
man : society is composed of all men holding in common 
not exactly all that one man can hold in common witl 
another, but a greater or less proportion, and in m 
case that which from its nature is inalienable. Th 
state may be thus defined; one man seeks in anothe 
man, a support, a colleague, and offers himself to him 
in the same capacity; we thus express the result ¢ 
society, rather than its premeditated object; for in th 
previous contract there was nothing of the kind; mei 
may live together well or ill, but they must live together 
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those individual and ulterior contracts which may be 
afterwards concluded, represent liberty working upon 
the canvas of necessity; all that we are bound to prove 
s, that the state is not a novelty which intervenes, but 
man still seeking in his fellow-man the pledges of his 























preservation, and development, the very design of his 
being, (we take these words in their most elevated 
sense) making sacrifices for this end, but never sacri- 
cing that which constitutes him a man; which is essen- 
ial to the dignity of his nature, and for which he is 
accountable to God: the Deity within:—Ought he to 
surrender this to another man like himself? Assuredly 
not. Why then to two,—to a hundred,—to a thousand, 
to ten thousand? ‘The larger number in this case, no 
More strengthens the right, than the smaller could 
weaken it, if it existed; three men are no less a state, than 
en thousand ;—ten thousand no more than three men. 

| These exceptions taken, let the state be personified at 
pleasure ; but at all events attribute not to that personi- 
fication, affection, the attribute which the individual 
jaan guards tenaciously and exclusively. When we 
speak of public sentiments, or invoke the public con- 
science, we speak of the sentiments or conscience of all, 
yr of the greater number; and so also when the state in 
he laws seems to give expression to its sentiments, it 
las in reality no sentiment, no will of its own; it is the 
medium through which these sentiments operate, the 
means by which they are propagated,—their goal, and 
ot their starting point ; the object, and not the subject 
f the principle of affection, and of will. And possessing 
othing of that, which constitutes the personality of a 
eing,—nothing of that, which imparts to it a conscious- 
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ness of existence, it can have no religion. If this 







imaginary personification should meddle with religion 
it will be as a means, not as an end; the individual onlk 
can know religion as an end. To acknowledge religioi 
only as a means, is not to acknowledge it as religion ; 4 
is necessarily to maltreat it; and therefore it is, the 
whether protecting or persecuting, the state which inter. 
feres with religion will do it injury. r 

We do not deny to states the character which the} 
assume of moral beings, with reference to their member . 







and to other states. Neither are we insensible to th 
psychological and historical importance of this personi i 
cation. But we must return to the simple truth. The 
real persons of which a nation is composed, have in com: 
mon, all that can be held in common. This mass 0 
interests and affections, of hopes and fears, and even 







prejudices, creates a species of national individuality 
but never has an individual been able to throw into this 
common fund, that which was not his own, that whieh 
was given to him only on condition of his never parting 
with it; that which is not dependent on him, but that or 
which he is dependent,—the truth, and God. à 

Religion then, to remain religion, must remain indi 
vidual, since it cannot be felt to be religion, except by 
the individual. And if we are here opposed on the 
ground of religious fellowship, the Church ; our reply is 
easy. The state when it makes pretensions to religion 
denies individuality, and consequently religion. Th 
church, on the contrary, is founded upon the idea 0 
individuality, and it is on this ground that she merit 
the name of a religious society. Let us endeavour t 
explain our meaning. 
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Religion calls forth and develops the social feeling, 
and the complete form of religion is a church. But in 
this altogether spiritual society, individuality never ab- 
dicates its claims ; for the very condition of this society, 
which is a religious society or church, is spontaneous ad- 
hesion, separation always possible, and constraint always 
impossible. It is true that society involves reciprocal con- 
icessions ; that every society has its conventions and laws, 
which are so many limits imposed upon the will of the 
jindividual. Without such limits, the very idea of a 
society would be lost; and what is their effect, but to 
jreunite and concentrate individualities upon common 
ground, and to suppress whatever might cause dispute 
| on occasions sacred to harmony and concord. For al- 
though opinion can scarcely be identical in two minds, 
there is nevertheless amongst the points of disagreement, 
la close resemblance, a sympathy, which, mutually dis- 
covered, inclines men towards each other, and associates 
them by anticipation. We do not restrict the term 
findividual, to sentiments or feelings which no second 


3 ax 6 . ue . 
(person can understand or participate: individual is not 










synonymous with exceptional and exclusive. Individuality 
jand sympathy, are two conditions equally indispensable 
n a religious society, which is a community of feeling; 
may, more :—sympathy and individuality are reciprocal 
onditions ; for there is no true sympathy where in- 
dividuality is wanting, and individuality manifests itself 
by sympathy, which is an emotion of the heart. By 
uniting himself with a strictly religious society, no one 
has either the intention or the feeling of ceasing to be 
himself, nor has any one ever experienced such a result; 
for this society is religious, only in the sense that it is 
K 
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composed of religious individuals, who have put into the 
common stock, all that they possess in common, each 
one reserving his peculiarities for himself. It does not 





pretend to be religious of itself, as a society, or if 
may so speak, independently of the individuals of whid 

it is composed; it has not made them what they are: on 
the contrary, they have made, and they preserve it, what 
it is; in a word, the individuals are religious, not the 
society. They may have been born within its pale, but 
this of itself does not constitute them its members; th y 










must unite themselves with it, by a voluntary, a spon 
taneous accession. We ought not upon this subject to 
allow ourselves to be imposed upon by outward circum- 
stances. These circumstances may, in a thousand i - 
stances, give the lie to principles, without either ab )- 
gating or proscribing them. We speak of a socie ry 
strictly religious; we speak of those true principles to 
which it is always possible to hold, or allowable fo 
return. We have been endeavouring to establish 1e 
proposition that there is no contradiction between the 
existence of a religious society, and the principle of 
individuality, which is essential to feeling, and consex 
quently to religion, which is feeling. if 

Already, then, under the first point of view, that of 
religion considered as a sentiment, the sphere of religion 
is impenetrable to the commonwealth; but we have ye 
to consider religious belief and the state, in reference t¢ 
the objects they have in view. The object of the state 
can be only relative truth, whilst it is of the very essence 
of religion, to attach itself to absolute truth. The state 
then, if it interfere with religion, can do so only in re 








ference to relative truth; and in like manner, religion, i 


+ 
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it interfere with the state, can do so only in reference to 
absolute truth. This distinction is equivalent to an op- 
position, and must separate for ever between religion 
nd the state. We leave out of the question the case of 
he theocracy in which God himself was at the head of 
he state, and in which, by demonstration, the state, or, 
we should rather say, the aggregate of its members, 
| as allied to absolute truth. The state is but the shel- 
ter—the temporary awning spread over the head of all 
hose individuals, whose vocation as individuals is to 
eek after truth. If there be any such thing as social 
ruth, it can only be practical truth, the truth respecting 
he means of protecting the right of individuality. You 
ill seek in vain to get above this point. But if you 
rsist in demanding, on behalf of the state, some juris- 
liction in matters of speculative truth, you will be able 
but for a moment, to maintain at this elevation the pre- 
tensions you make on its behalf. What in effect would 
this speculative truth be, if not the mean, or, if you 
please, the result of all the actual ideas of which society 
might receive the influence? Then there is in it, not 
uth, (which is the conformity of an idea with fact, or 
of fact with an idea,) but simply identity; this truth is 
but a fact to be received; we can affirm nothing of it 
ith certainty, except that it exists; these truths are not 
o much ideas, as successive conditions of society ; it is 
always, whatever may be said about it, the state inter- 
meddling with truth as a state; all is comprehended in 
these few words. 
In fact, the conscience of each individual, abstracted 
rom every imaginable condition, from every artificial 
situation, may and ought to seek after absolute truth, 
K 2 
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and hope to attain it. To assert anything short of this, 
would be to assert that there is no such thing as com: 
munication, from God, no presence of God in man, a d 
consequently no possibility of religion ; but the state, ; 
a state, can have neither this design nor this hope. 1 
ought, then, to remain within its own province, and lea 1 
the individual to his own; in a word, it ought to take a 
cognizance of religion, except so far as religion ma 
manifest itself in actions which concern it as a society 
such actions, and not religion itself, rightfully fall unde 
its notice and jurisdiction. | 

Shall we be told, that we are inconsistent with oui 
selves, having declared at the commencement of th 
work, that society has been established that it may seek 
after and realize the truth, and that in its abstract ide 
every society is a church? We are not conscious of af 
inconsistency here. To affirm that the ideal of socie 
is the church, is no invasion of the supremacy of à 
dividual conscience, since, even in a church, it is 
individual, not the church, who believes, who loves, ai 
who obeys; and since the church itself is a true socie : 
in proportion only as the individual has made use of hi 
liberty in uniting himself with it, and may preserve h 
liberty in the association. The church is a school o 
mutual instruction, under one supreme governor, wl | 
not only speaks to some of the monitors, but directly t 
the whole school, in such a manner, that each in i | 
turn, and in his own way, may become the instructor ¢ | 
each. The state elevated to the idea of the chu ch 
would be neither more nor less than what we have jus 
said ; and it is clear that in order to this, it should disens 
cumber itself, asa church, from all that is foreign to this 
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haracter, putting away everything which threatens 
berty, and also everything which is more or less cal- 
lated to give it offence. 

All that we have adduced clearly proves the personal 
haracter of religion, and shews that it can never become 
| mere collective fact. We say, never : for if brilliant 
iiracles performed before the eyes of the multitude, 
nould irresistibly prostrate all the men of which that 
ultitude is composed, at the feet of the author of such 
onders, and induce, upon the fact of his intervention, 
1 instantaneous and complete unanimity; by that very 
ct, that unanimity was inevitable, that is to say, that 
ne will had had no share in this adhesion, and that 
uth had not been in exercise, the very element of religion 
ould be wanting; that, can exist only with indivi- 
ality, and individuality only in the atmosphere of 
berty ; for wherever incredulity is impossible, faith is 
hpossible also. Such extraordinary facts as those to 
hich we have alluded, may then prepare the way for, 
t do not constitute religion : religion will commence at 
le precise point where liberty begins; and liberty pre- 
ipposes individuality, which would disappear under 
e irresistible force of demonstration. It is only on 
mdition of its not being self-evident that religion can 
} religion.* 

* The word demonstration is abused, when it is applied to historical 
dence. The highest degree of historical evidence, is not demonstra- 


Evidence, whatever may be its object or degree, is always subjec- 


ye, always a personal condition; demonstration is a fact not individual 
human, and requires only to be unfurled before a man’s mind, to 
tet the general characteristics of humanity. If the respective charac- 
petics of demonstration, and of evidence, seem to be confounded with 
| ect to us, upon certain subjects, it is often because several parts of 


O individuality are left out of the question, and the proofs have pene- 
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If all these things are true, there remains between the — 
state and religious belief, nothing in common; they | 


trated without resistance into our minds, which in this case are alike in- | 
different to believe or not to believe. The presence of the milky way | 
in the heavens, is not more evident to every man who has eyes, than the. 
presence of Julius Cesar in history to every man who knows how to 
read. But here is the difference: that any interest which we might 
have in the presence or absence of the milky way in the heavens, could 
not make us doubt or hesitate as to the reality of this phenomenon; 
whilst if some portion of our happiness or of our satisfaction could de- 
pend upon the existence or non-existence of Julius Cesar, we should 
not so readily accept the proofs of this fact; fear, and even perhaps de- | 
sire, would render us circumspect. If our salvation depended on be- 
lieving that Julius Cesar had existed, there would be a temptation to 
doubt, and we should instinctively seek in the face of the most luminous 
evidence, some obscure corner, and some reason for not believing it. If 
the point to be attained, were to be converted to Julius Cesar, to live to 
Julius Cesar, to live in Julius Cesar, to bring all our thoughts into cap- 
tivity to his will, how much, even before one single subject for doubt 
should present itself to the mind, the character of our evidence would 
have changed, and how thoroughly should we be able to distinguish that 
evidence, from demonstration! How would all the parts of the history, 
even to the very existence of the personage, be minutely investigated! 
And conversely, if any of the consequences which are attached to faith 
in Jesus Christ did not attach to it, with what confidence, with what 
unanimity, would the proofs of his existence and of his actions be re- 
ceived! How many works, how many books have we, which in that 
case would never have been thought of! How easily would the inquiry 
have been made, and how irrefragably concluded! And how fantastical, 
how inadmissible, would the mere supposition of a work like that of 
Strauss (if indeed it could have been entertained) have appeared! It 
appears to us, then, to be essential to the very notion of religion, that 
every religion should furnish proofs capable of satisfying a severe and 
attentive mind; and on the other hand that it should require proofs, that 
it should comport with and bear examination, and that the adherence 
obtained from such investigation should not result from an imperious 
demonstration, which prostrates the mind, and leaves the will nothing to 
do. But inasmuch as the will is individual, and as assurance, which 
cannot be attained without the concurrence of the will, is equally so, 
thence it follows, that religion is also an individual fact. Demonstration 
was peculiar to the religion of man before the fall: it cannot appertain to 
the religion which has followed the fall; for if we reflect never so little 
upon the subject, we shall feel that such a characteristic would have been 
incompatible with the idea of religion at such an epoch. 
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| have no common object, they are mutually ignorant of 
| each other. 

If we have not spoken truth, if we have refused to the 
} state what ought to have been granted to it, if the state, 
as such, can possess a religion, we assert that the indivi- 
: dual thenceforward can have none, and that the smallest 
_ degree of religious liberty is an antisocial heresy. We 
_ defy anything to be granted to the state, unless every- 
} thing be granted, or anything to be refused to it, unless 
- everything be refused. 

| Never, in fact, has a religion contracting alliance with 
| the civil power, entertained such a suicidal idea, nor is 

| it possible that it should do so; but by consenting to 
! such alliance, it has not the less sanctioned the principle, 

| that the state possesses a religious jurisdiction ; and all 

| that it grants to the state in this respect, it virtually takes 

| from itself: it places in the hands of the state, the 

| handle of the spiritual sword: it surrenders its own in- 

dependence to its discretion, and, above all, it denatur- 

alizes its peculiar characteristics ; it accredits the idea of 
a collective and territorial religion; it denies to con- 

science its supremacy; it leaves nothing supreme in 

}man; it wounds religious conviction both in its life and 








in its principle. 

If this be the case, can it create surprise, that with 
regard to the profession of religious convictions, we 
should prefer persecution to protection? That which is 
most formidable to liberty, is not so much an institution 
fwhich, by the very act of menacing, forewarns it, as one 
which, whilst affecting to recognise it, does in reality 
deny the very principle of liberty. The state which 
desires to deprive me of my religion, alarms me far less 
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than the state which would have one of its own. A | 
constitution which makes the state religious, makes the | 
individual irreligious, inasmuch as he consents to such a 
constitution. In vain will he declaim against dissimula- 
tion and falsehood ; there exists in the political order to | 
which he adheres, a primary falsehood, in which, by | 
virtue of his adhesion, he is an accomplice. Nor does | 
this remain an abstract falsehood ; it has practical results; | 
it produces a long line of individual falsehoods. He 
who accepts it, accepts the civil power as the responsible 
ruler of his conscience, and charges the state to provide 
a religion for him. It is vain to attempt to distinguish 
between those who preserve their liberty, and those who | 
accept, contrary to their liberty, all the consequences | 
of the principle. The first are as guilty as the second, 
inasmuch as they do not protest against it. A false, 
system must reckon amongst its accomplices, all thom ‘ 
who spare it by their silence. 

Moreover, it is impossible for us not to regard this, 
merely as a theory without consequences. This system, 
so hostile to the principle of religious profession, can 
arise only from contempt or forgetfulness of this prin=\ 
ciple. It has been established through the weakness or | 
decay of convictions. What wonder, then, that its effects | 
should correspond with its cause, and that having its | 
origin in indifference, it should also produce remissness? | 
When the church can consent to the fiction of a state! 
religion, she has lost to a certain extent the consciousness | 
of its reality, and this consciousness has a tendency to! 
grow weaker and weaker. In this case, moreover, it is | 
the great and powerful, the better protected, and the! 
least exposed classes of society, 
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| those to whom the system does the least damage, are 
| the most responsible for the injury it inflicts.) Them- 
selves free under the system, and, notwithstanding its 
| consequences, by virtue of their personal influence, they 
| trouble themselves little about it, and perhaps smile at 
Lits irrationality; they perceive not, that this system 
| deceives thousands of minds, lulls to sleep thousands of 
consciences, deprives personal convictions of the oppor- 

‘tunity for manifestation, by absolving them from the 
| necessity of choice ; implants in men’s minds the idea of 

|a spurious theocracy, and finishes by placing the state 
‘above conscience, decidedly the only thing which is, and 
which ought to remain, superior to the state. 

| Let others speak of idle or indifferent errors, we can- 
‘not conceive of them. No principle, whether true or 
jfalse, slumbers. It may operate silently, or with éclat ; 
jit may gain ground slowly, or with rapidity, but from 
the period of its implantation in the mind, it can never 








remain inactive for a single instant. It is of no impor- 
jtance that it should be reduced to a system, in order to 
{work out its legitimate results; although it may not be 
methodically arranged, it will produce its consequences. 
It is as efficient, and perhaps more so, for being em- 
bodied in a fact, as for being exhibited in a sentence. 
jFacts have a language. Now what says this fact of the 
‘church, which is a society of conscience, being governed 
by the state, which is a society of interests? also, this 
fact, of an institution which recognises no other truth 
than that which is necessary and useful, determining, 
‘nevertheless, what relates to absolute truth ?—Or this 
fact, of an institution, the characteristic of which is to 
restrain individuality, intruding itself into a sphere in 
K 3 
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which individuality triumphs, even within the limits that 
it prescribes to itself, and from the very circumstance of 
its having prescribed those limits ?—Or this fact, of a 
compulsory society directing the affairs of a voluntary 
society? And in one word, this fact, of matter governing 
mind? Is it to be believed that this fact will remain 
silent? No, it will speak; it will say that religion is a 
collective affair; which is false: that the community, as 
such, has a religion—that spiritual interests, are on the 
same footing as political interests; which is false ; that 
religion and worship form a part of civil obligations; 
which is false: in short, as we have so frequently been 
told, that a man ought to follow the religion of his 
fathers, the religion of his country, the religion of the 
state; that it is always honourable to remain faithful to 
it, and disgraceful to abandon it; all which is false, in- 
finitely, shamefully false ! 

This idea, like a silent but inveterate disease, has 
made incredible ravages in the human conscience. 
Whilst it avoids menacing outward liberty, it inflicts the 
deepest wounds on inward liberty. It has taken away, 
not liberty alone, but what is far better, the feeling and 
the love of liberty. It has weighed down consciences; 
it has attached, it has rooted them to the soil; it has 
made religion spring from the earth, and not from 
heaven: now, men are accustomed to receive it ready 
made, from the very same hands which establish the 
police and levy the taxes; now, men do not believe so 
much in the word of God, or even in the church, as in 
the state; they have a religion, because the state has 
one; were it to change its religion, they would change 
theirs also: nothing in their seared and stupified con- 
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sciences would forewarn them of the change, or the 
difference; they would accept from it a new circum- 
scription of truth as readily, and even more so, than a new 
circumscription of parishes ; and as slavery debases men’s 
minds until at length they love it, so they come at last 
to grow enthusiastic for this state of Helotism, in pro- 
portion as it grows older; and, making religion an affair 
of prescription, they grow sentimental about the religion 
of their forefathers, without so much as informing them- 
selves what that religion was, or whether they had a 
religion ! 
_ Shall we demand from consciences, we will not say 
sunk in degradation, but in slumbers, a frank declaration 
of their convictions? It is precisely convictions, true 




















| personal convictions, in which they are deficient. The 
crime of state churches is not so much preventing the 
profession, as preventing the formation of convictions; 
their crime is tacitly to deny both conscience, and reli- 
gion. Where, then, is our hope and our resource? It 
is to address ourselves to those who, under this false 
system, have yet preserved, by grace from on high, both 
their conviction and their conscience uninjured; but 
who, notwithstanding this, or perhaps on this very 
account, have not perceived the vice of the system. We 
implore them to apply their minds and consciences to 
jthe examination, of which we have furnished the ele- 
jments, and to pronounce, as jurors, their verdict upon 
Jthis simple question: does the alliance of religion with 
|the state involve, or does it not, the denial of religious 


It may possibly be replied, that it is not pretended to 
jrecognise in the state a religious jurisdiction, but only 
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to place the truth under the protection of its power, 
But if the right of the state to meddle with religion be 
not a religious jurisdiction, what is it? Under what 
pretence, if it possess no religion, does it act exactly as 
though it did possess one? What proof can you adduce 
in opposition to it, that it has none? We say in oppo- 
sition to it, for we much doubt that it would ratify the 
species of recusation that you employ in its name, against — 
itself. 

But let us go further: of what consequence is it, 
whether you do or do not recognise a religious jurisdic- 
tion in the state, if you allow it one? What matters it, 
if it may act as if it had one? What matters it, if 
its interference in religious questions habituates men’s. 
minds to believe in its jurisdiction? And certainly the 
habit is very easily formed; the vulgar run heedlessly, 
and almost head foremost, into this error. The diffi- 
culty is to persuade men to have a conviction of their 
own, and to act for themselves in religious matters; on 
the contrary, it is easy to engage their conscience to 
abdicate its rights—it is,but too ready to do so. Qua 
data porta ruunt. So much so, that when you shall 
have identified upon slender grounds the qualities of, 
the believer and of the citizen, you may depend upon it. 
that the believer will very soon be lost in the citizen. 
How should it require much effort to bring about this 
result, when so much greater is required to prevent it? 

You tell us, you are about to place the truth under 
the protection of the state! Can you seriously and 
possibly believe, that it is the truth which the state pros 
tects? Is it acquainted with her? does it feel her 
power? does it love her? and can the truth be really 
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and efficiently protected, by those who cannot appreciate 
her worth? Do not be deceived as to this word, truth: 
if it had any meaning with reference to the state, it 



















would not be the same, as with reference to you. With 
respect to you, the truth is such or such a belief, on 
which your mind either is, or believes itself to be, irre- 
vocably stayed ; with respect to the state, it is eventual 
truth, the truth en blanc ; the truth, whatever and wher- 
ever it may be found. Such is the truth which an ideal 
state would protect; this is neither yours nor that of any 
other person: it is no particular belief, it is simply the 
faculty of believing, and the right of thinking; but as 
} you have nothing to do with an ideal state, you may rest 
{ assured that the real state will protect neither the truth 
in general, nor yours in particular, but its own, that is 
{to say, that which in its wisdom it shall see good to pro- 
\tect or to tolerate. And this truth, according as the 
state may have conceived of, modified, restricted, or 
paralyzed it, this will be the state religion of the country, 
beyond the pale of which, everything will be accounted 
eccentric or sectarian. ‘This may perhaps be your reli- 
\gion, or it may be that to which you are most opposed: 
it is possible, then, that in demanding for the truth the 
jprotection of the state, you will in reality have been de- 
manding its protection for error and for falsehood. And 
jeven if it happen to be yours which it protects, others, 
vyhose conviction is different from yours, will have as 
much reason to utter the same complaint, and make the 
Fame demand which you have just relinquished. 

We pause here :—we might further tell you, that in 
Hemanding for the truth this support and state favour, 
you unconsciously inflict a mortal injury upon your con- 
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victions, and deny to them, so far as lies in your power, 
their character of truth; but this argument will be brought 
forward hereafter, and we have said enough to establish 
the fact, that from the very nature of things, the sphere 
of religion is inaccessible, impenetrable to the state. 

But we must not confine ourselves to the metaphy- 
sical and impersonal aspect of the question. It has a 
moral and practical bearing, which the abstract terms of 
incompatibility and of impenetrability, do not express, 
do not even glance at. Let us not forget that by the 
names of society, and religion, of the state and of the 
church, moral beings, our fellow men, arerepresented; and 
that the act which unites the two spheres, as well as that 
which keeps them distinct, are both voluntary actions— 
the one bad, the other good, but both alike involve respons 
sibility. The state can assume a bodily form, only in the 
persons of its rulers, men born within its precincts, and, 
with whom very often the state itself has originated; for 
the state at its commencement, exists according to, and 
by their government. Now these rulers are but men; 
and when men take upon themselves to regulate the 
affairs of religion, and as rulers, to profess a religion, 
they are more or less guilty, according to whether men’s | 
consciences have or have not placed themselves under 
the yoke; but guilt always attaches to them, inasmuch 
as every misappropriation of sacred things, or every 
application of such things to profane purposes, partakes 
of the nature of sacrilege. So, also, when religion de- 
clines all connexion with the state, or associates itself 
with it, men are again the actors, and they consummate 
a good or an evil action; and in this second case, they 
are more or less guilty, according as they may have 
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sought, or merely accepted, the alliance of the civil 
power, but in each case they are guilty; and for the 
crime which they thus commit in the name of the church, 
there is no other name than that of adultery. Thus 
sacrilege, and adultery, are the respective and proper 
designations of the alliance, according as we may con- 
sider it, as the act of the state which has laid violent 
hands upon a sacred trust, or as the act of the church, 
which has basely surrendered that trust to the assailant. 
Or to carry out the figure more exactly, the church is 
the adulterous spouse, the state the seducer. For if we 
have hitherto spoken only of matter and spirit, of liberty 
and necessity, of absolute and of relative truth, these ab- 
stract terms extinguish, misrepresent, and in some sense 
conceal the true state of things; they represent simple 
ideas as the actors in an important drama, in which the 
| real actors are persons; and what persons ?—man and 
God. ‘The soul of the man, the church, which is the 
} soul of humanity, has God for its spouse; she has sworn 
to him entire faith, undivided dbedience, and has con- 
fessed him as her spiritual bridegroom. But the alliance 
which she contracts, as a spiritual society with the state, 
| which possesses no spirituality, transferring to it that 
jurisdiction and authority which belong only to God, is 
a breach of her marriage vow, and constitutes her an 
adulteress. Be it never so little that she yields to the 
state, like the most trifling attentions shewn by a wife 
to any other than her husband, we account her guilty of 
an act of unfaithfulness to him; and so, likewise, if the 
church acknowledge, in the slightest degree, the right of 
state interference with religious matters, she is justly 
chargeable with outrage and treason against her rightful 
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lord. The conjugal union cannot be more sacred, nor 
the purity of the marriage tie more delicate, than the 
bond which unites the human soul with its God. What 
we say here is not peculiar to the Christian religion, 
although, obviously, we have referred to it, when speak- 
ing of these sentiments as constituting a spiritual bond ; 
yet every religion ought to possess them, for no religion: 
can be really such, apart from their influence. Every 
religion, which has any respect for itself, ought to keep 
the state at a distance, and to dread, as a criminal act of 
unfaithfulness, the slightest contact or incorporation. 

Have we yet to demonstrate that the state, or the 
sphere of politics, is impenetrable to religion? As- 
suredly not. We cannot have established one of these 
truths, without having also established the other; we 
should not be able to argue the second, without reca- 
pitulating all that we have said in support of the first. 
The impenetrability is reciprocal. The two spheres 
cannot be allied to each other, and at the same time 
recognise themselves as distinct, and feel themselves 
intact in this compulsory relation. They would embrace 
but to stifle each other; this pretended marriage is 
really a duel in an inclosed field, and each advances to- 
wards the other with these words on his lips, or at all 
events in his heart :—Strike, or die ! 


CHAPTER III. 





















INTRODUCTION TO THE EXAMINATION OF OBJECTIONS— 
IN WHAT MANNER THE TRUTH IS TO BE BELIEVED. 


We have hitherto remained upon the ground of positive 





argument and direct affirmation. We are not ignorant 
that questions maintained on this ground obtain compa- 
ratively but little attention. Much more is granted to 
negative and indirect considerations. We admit that 
oblique rays are the warmest and the brightest. Many 
persons attach themselves to a question on its negative 
side alone, and are less interested in the exposition of 
a truth, than the refutation of an error. They prefer 
believing by way of exclusion, rather than by that of 
mission. It is our duty to fall in with this disposition, 
t weakness, as it may perhaps be called, without at all 
linquishing positive proof, or refusing it its proper 
lace. For it is essential that men should accustom 
hemselves to seek the truth in her own domain, and not 
rust to an accidental meeting with her in that of an- 
other party. It is important that they should know how 
0 find her in her own abode, in the nature of things ; 
d that they should not simply aim to make their way 
o her across a thousand overthrown errors. This road 
o truth is, we admit, that of many, perhaps that of the 
greater number. God appoints to each man his own 
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way, which being chosen by God is assuredly right. 
But our duty remains; and the regular process of the 
mind is not to dispel all error, before it establishes itself 
in the truth. 

Nevertheless, the task of the advocate of any prin- 
ciple would remain incomplete, and his object, with re- 
spect to a great number of minds, would not be attained, 
if he were not to meet objections: we do not say merely, 
were he to leave them unanswered, since reply is im- 
plied in the positive demonstration with which he would 
have commenced; the truth vanquishes at a distance, 
just as the furnace kindled by the King of Babylon, con- 
sumed, without contact, the unhappy executioners of his 
vengeance. But although the refutation of error be 
comprised in the demonstration, and often even in the 
simple exposition of truth, we must also seek out erro: 
upon its own domain, and inflict our direct blows upon 
it. And this is the reason why, in the second part of 
our work, necessarily more extended than that which 
includes merely the exposition of principles, we purpose 
to examine the objections which are brought against 
these very principles, or against their application; for it 
is worthy of remark, that this strange distinction between 
a principle and its application is made by many; as 1 
the application of a true principle could be false, or asi 
a false principle could have true applications. But we 
must first ask permission of the reader to make some 
exceptions, and ere we commence the combat, to settle 
its conditions with our opponents. 

The objections brought against our thesis are of two 
classes: the first deduced from the nature of things, 
which may be styled objections à priori: to these we 
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shall oppose the principle that we have laboured to esta- 
blish in the first part of this work: the second are practi- 
cal, or à posteriori : these have reference to the supposed 
difficulties in the way of carrying out the principle, 
whether it be admitted or not. The observations to 
which for a few moments we request the attention of the 





reader, bear exclusively upon this second species of 
We should not require much pressing, to make us 
jacknowledge, that everything which is true is also useful ; 
jand that the definitive results of a theory, are the natural 
jand legitimate evidences of its truth. But there are 
jsome commonly received notions, from which we must 
vithhold our assent. 

We do not admit, that a system is necessarily false, 
because attended with serious and universally admitted 


evils in its practical operation, seeing that in a corrupt 
jworld, the best of systems must be accompanied by in- 


| We do not admit, that the embarrassments and incon- 
Weniences which naturally accompany the return to any 
principle which has been long forgotten and rejected, 
are chargeable to the principle itself, and especially if 
he contrary principle, organized at a remote period in 
he state, has penetrated all its parts, and modified all its 
elements. : 

We do not admit, that a principle ought to be aban- 
oned, because its re-establishment may present difficul- 
ties, and would to a certainty be attended with dangers ; 
he greatest of dangers, (greater than all the others to- 
zether,) the most inexhaustible source of difficulties, is 
the misunderstanding of the principle: everything 
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which is in opposition to the nature of man, and to the 
law of God—everything which is contrary to moral 
order, is more contrary—more prejudicial to external 
order, than any reformation which should bring men 
back to the truth, even though it should be by means 
of a most violent tempest. 

Faith is not only the full assurance that everything 
will end well for him who believes; it is, in the first in- 
stance, the adhesion of the soul to a principle. Nowa 
principle is not true because its applications are happy, 
but they are happy because it is true. Thus a duty ful- 
filled, always produces in the bosom the germ of happi- 
ness; but it is not this which constitutes it a duty. It 
is obligatory in itself, independently of its consequences, 
although it is impossible that these consequences should 
not be good. The very expression duty, guarantees this, 
No one in his inmost soul can conceive of a virtue ren- 
dering him unhappy; sacrifice always has its reward 
from within or from without, sooner or later, here or 
elsewhere ; it matters not—the man’s recompence is cer- 
tain, complete, and superabundant. This is known—this 
is felt; but he who, in addition, should wish to see it, 
would be little imbued with the feeling of obligation. 
First put the principle into the shade, afterwards calcu- 
late, if you please, the consequences. When Jesus 
Christ blamed the imprudence of the man, who, wishing 
to build a tower, counted not the cost, to ascertain if his 
resources were adequate to it, he designed to check the 
presumptuous zeal of men, whose spirit is willing and 
whose flesh is weak; but in reality, in matters of reli- 
gion and morality, the choice of building or not build- 
ing, rests not with us; each has his tower to rear, and 
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expense is not to be regarded in a matter of indis- 
| pensable duty. There are relative duties, and there are 


absolute duties: the first, which with respect to the 
| second are but means, may vary; the second are un- 


changeable. It is obviously necessary that in human life 
there should be something immutable, some fixed points, 
to which, amongst differences and variations, everything 
might be attached.* 

He who accepts the truth merely for the sake of what 
he may obtain from it, may indeed protest that he be- 





lieves in the truth, but assuredly he does not believe in 
it. And we, who, in the name of Christianity, now advo- 
cate the cause of separation between church and state, 
we should not be real believers in our own system, if, at 
the very time that we invest it with the character of ab- 
solute truth, we should abstain from its defence and its 
exposition, until we had shewn how it could be realized 
without troubling or displacing anything. There is no 
middle course : if we might except from the claim of ab- 
solute duty some great interest, we must do the same 
with reference to a minor one; if it be allowable to plead 
the interest of many persons, we must also plead that of 
an individual; if truth can, under any circumstances, 
ease to be truth, and therefore to be binding, it must 
yield to the contact of the slightest inconveniences as 
well as of those that are graver; if utility be the test of 





* “Whenever we treat of the truth in general, we mean absolute truth, 
‘or absolute and general are synonymous. Truth is relative, only when 

e treat of some particular truth. And to apply this distinction to the 
state, the truth is absolute when we treat of the constitution and general 
laws of the state ; and it is relative in the details of administration and 
n the regulation of particular individuals.”—-(M. de Bonald. Legislation 
orimitive. ) 
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truth, it is necessary that this criterion should be instan- 
taneous, immediate, universal; if utility be the criterion 
of truth, truth is no longer truth, it is utility; in other 
terms, if the truth be not true of itself, the truth has 
no existence. 

We have aright to require, that the adversaries of our 
theory should not be so by halves: that if they reject it 
as dangerous, they should also reject it as false; that 
they should not profess such strange doctrines, as that 
that which is true is inexpedient, that that which is 
necessary is impossible, or that there are duties which 
ought not to be fulfilled. Let them take a decided posi- 
tion. Ifthey cannot be our decided partisans, let them 
at least avow themselves our decided opponents. We 
would rather have complete opponents—we mean adver: 
saries to the very principle of religion, which is the basis 
of our system: they are in accordance with us upon the 
most important point of all—that that which is truc 
ought to be maintained; and we may justly reckon tha 
they will grant us the application of our theory, as soor 
as they shall have recognised its principle. But to thos 
who, granting the principle without difficulty, seek t 

-hold it captive within itself, or, so to speak, in the condi 
tion of agerm incessantly choked and rendered unfruit 
ful, we are not much obliged for their recognition © 
the principle—we would rather, indeed, that they had no 
acknowledged it. 

“ Blessed,” said the Saviour, “are they who have no 
seen, and yet have believed!” This is the mark of tru 
discipleship—this the seal of the celestial spirit: what i 
your judgment is it, “to believe without seeing?” Iti 
not merely to give credit to a fact which we have no 
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witnessed; it is further, and more especially, to acquiesce 
in a principle by virtue of the testimony which our con- 
science bears to it, and independently of every other 
consideration. It is precisely in this that true saving 
faith consists The man who thus believes, and who 
acts in accordance with his belief, is well assured that he 
hazards nothing; and how does he know this? Simply 
because this assurance is implied in the very idea of 
duty; because a sublime instinct, to which he trusts, 
tells him, as it told Varvenargues, that “no one has ever 


















been the dupe of virtue, and that we ought fearlessly 
to do all the good to which our heart inclines us.” More 
han this he does not require; he does not require so 
much ; for this general and simple reflection does not 
always distinctly enter into the motive, which induces 
jhim to sacrifice interest to duty. With yet more reason 
does virtue exclude the previous calculation of imme- 
Hiate advantage, or even of temporal interest: at least 
bverything resembling a calculation of the sacrifice 
which may be made is, by its very nature, far removed 
from virtue. If moral order be established upon the 
parth, if moral traditions be perpetuated there, it is by 
uch actions; and the principle of duty, which is the. 
jaw of the invisible world, receives in this visible world 
solemn sanction, by the circumstance, that noble- 
ninded men attach themselves to it, without, or even 
gainst hope, and upon their faith in an idea, boldly 
ttempt the impossible. For, in the actual condition 
)f humanity, every restoration of a moral truth is im- 
ressed on the carnal mind with the seal of impossi- 
ility. If the truth have need to be restored, it is 
ecause it no longer constitutes a part of the world— 
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because the world is organized in direct opposition to it 
It is, then, nothing less than a world, which the trutl 
has to overcome or to change. Everything having bee 
arranged in opposition to her, it is necessary that sh 
should, in the first instance, disarrange all. Her re 
sources are within herself. Her path is dark and diffi 
cult, with all the future veiled in mystery: prudene 
will always have something to allege against her, com 
mon sense will easily reduce her to silence. We wil 
imagine (for the sake of illustration) one of the wis 
men of this world, transported eighteen centuries back 
and we will give him a place in the college of apostles 
We will hazard another supposition: that of Jesu 
Christ opening a discussion with him, upon the desig) 
which he had formed of giving a religion to the world 
Even there we shall see this worldly-wise man triumph 
He will be strong against Jesus Christ himself. Yes 
Jesus Christ restraining himself from disclosing to his 
disciples the recesses of the future, and resting only 
upon the truth of his doctrine and the divinity of hi 
mission, would be unable, in the field of argument, t 
cope with this man. Enterprises characterized by the 








most unheard-of temerity have appeared reasonabl 
nay, even prudent, in comparison of this. Nay, w 
know not whether even now, in the eyes of natura 
wisdom, this enterprise is justified. The history o 
Christianity is stained with blood; the crimes to whic 
it has given occasion have, perhaps, surpassed, both i1 
number and atrocity, the most frightful which th 
annals of ancient nations have handed down. Our Lo 
did not utter without prophetical prescience those me 
morable words, “I came, not to bring peace, but 
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” But even “to bring the sword” was an exer- 


sword. 
‘cise of power; and human wisdom was not alive to fore- 
see this. Ifshe could have believed in this prediction, 
she would, without doubt, have believed all the rest. 
No, such a man as we are supposing, fears nothing for 
the peace of the world; that would be, in his estimation, 
to pay too much honour to the rising religion. It is not 
her, it is for her, that he fears. How, under whatever 
form she may assume, will she be able to gain ground 
in the world? How can Jesus Christ, the son of the 
arpenter, the friend of publicans, the companion of 
the poor, how can he beforehand, apportion out the 
world to his lieutenants, like the conqueror of a van- 
jguished country ? We know not; but this we know, 
that Jesus Christ has spoken the truth, and that his 
humiliating doctrine, a doctrine which flatters no pas- 
sion, and counsels neither violence nor noise, which 
ejects all the means familiar to carnal policy, which de- 
Fignedly, and as it were for its own pleasure, makes 
}tself weak, this doctrine has overcome, has subdued the 


world. 
Well, then! every particular truth, being a part of the 












at truth, a fragment of the gospel, presents itself in 
its proportions, just as the gospel presents itself. It 
js always the contest of the visible with the invisible, 
bf the mind with the senses, of duty with interest, of 
he right with the expedient. In general, and at first 
ight, (for the second, in science, belongs only to genius, 
md in morals to faith,) all that is apparent is not har- 
nony, but opposition. God alone is the mediator, 
he secret elucidator of this great contradiction. When 
tis once resolved, every one is astonished that he had 
‘ 
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not anticipated, that he had not previously discovered 
the solution, so simple, so inevitable does it appear. 
But who, in most cases, who but God, had power to 
foresee it? Upon what recompence can the conscien- 
tious man reckon, if not upon that inward peace which 
always follows the fulfilment of duty? Is not this the 
true reward of obedience, and all the rest, all other 
necessary things, to use the Saviour’s own words, are 
they not added thereunto? (Matt. vi. 33.) 

It is not very difficult to adduce obstacles against the 
fulfilment of duty, nor very easy to remove them; and 
in this combat, he who demands the duty is very often 
worsted. It is clear that to judge of a theory by its 
results, we must have before our eyes, not the gross pro- 
duct of circumstances in the midst of which the prin- 
ciple will act, but their net product, we mean the 
amount of action and importance, to which, by slow 
degrees, the operation of the principle itself will have 
reduced them, ‘This it is which the adversaries of the 
principle, or of its realization, generally overlook.* Ad- 
verse to the principle, they do not identify themselves 
with it, they do not foresee its progress, they do not 
appreciate its power: all these elements, which ought 















* One effect prepares the way for another; one effect corrects 
other. Will not the gospel, by recalling the slave to his dignity as 
will it not induce him to take up arms? Let tyrants lull their fears; 
the gospel implants patience also in the heart of the slave. But thi 
patience will perpetuate his bondage! Fear it not; the Christian sla 
is man, and whatever tyranny may do, he who is a man will one day 
free. The doctrine of the fall of man, who will receive it? No one 
and yet every one. It irritates human pride, but it finds its res 
within the human conscience ; and in the end, conscience will overco 
pride. But the Cæsars and their power? Their persecution, like th 
hammer upon the anvil, will but forge the sword ; the very obstacle will 
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be taken into the calculation, are null and void to them. 
What are we saying? Many of them even escape the 
notice of the defenders of a new principle. A cele- 
brated man has said, “ When we are right, we are always 
more right than we suppose ;” which amounts to saying, 
that when we believe a thing true, we never believe it 
sufficiently—we never sufficiently rely upon it; conse- 
quently we do not see all that may be said in its favour 
—we do not even dare to see it. On every subject, 
moreover, the foresight of obstacles is easier and more 
common than that of means; and he who denies a prin- 
ciple has always more foresight than he who believes 
and maintains it. Each of us may call to remembrance 
| some enterprise, which, though at first sharply contested 
by men in authority, has nevertheless been crowned 
with success. The objections with which they first 
assailed it, have been acknowledged to be false; and, 
further, they appeared ‘absurd after the event: people 
were then astonished that they ever considered them 
specious; and the clear-sighted, penetrating men, to 
whom they brought so much honour, until the event re- 
futed them, were afterwards regarded (another piece of 
injustice, by the bye) but as subtle and extravagant spirits. 
It requires but a very slight study of the recorded opi- 


become the means. But to return to the subject of this treatise. Sup- 
pose the national religion, or rather the state religion to be suppressed ; 
think you that the multitude, such as you know it, will cultivate religion 
for itself. No, the multitude, such as you know it, will not, but the mul- 
titude such as its new position will make it, certainly will; it is this 
which is so generally forgotten. How precarious will this make the 
position of the pastors! But why so? If this liberty produces amongst 
the flock a more serious feeling of religion, and if they attach themselves 
to institutions of their own erection, and for which they will have hence- 
forward to answer ? 


bP 
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nions of all ages, to be thoroughly convinced, that in an 
order of things in which the moral element is supreme, 
human foresight is extremely defective. Some minds 
are admirable prophets of the past; the future has few 
that can be relied on. These are men of genius, histo-— 


rians, and politicians; and even amongst these, how 
| 


many errors, how many deceptions prevail! how few of 
them have regulated their watch by the clock of past 
ages! The human mind cannot be governed by maxims 
of secular policy. And what, moreover, is the moral 
element, with its illimitable power, its hidden move- 
ments, its apparent irregularities, (for it has no real ones, ) 
in comparison with the interest of religious questions? 
These secretly govern all the rest; their mysterious and 
profound effects baffle all calculation: by turns they 
fall short of, or exceed both hopes and fears; they put 
forth the most invisible and the most inevitable snare tou 
worldly policy. It is true that Divine prophecy directs 
towards the future, and towards a determined point in 
that future—the eye of faith; but it is from afar, and | 
without pointing out the intermediate stages; in order 
that the believer may be encouraged, but not elated, and 
that his conscience of truth, of right, and of duty, should 
always be to him the first and supreme prediction. 





CHAPTER IV. 























OBJECTION DEDUCED FROM THE SUPPOSED IDEA OF 
THE STATE. 


AN imaginary idea of the state is opposed by some per- 
sons to our principles. ‘The state,” say they, “ ought 
to be a complete representation or transference of the 
whole man; and according to your system, the state re- 
presents but a part, and that the least part of the man.” 

This is a very serious objection, if it be true that the 
state ought to represent the entire man. 

“The state represents the man—the state is the man 
himself.” These assertions are of an imposing charac- 
ter: they have avery noble sound ; but upon what foun- 
dation do they rest? 

_ “This idea,” again it is said, “ requires no extraneous 
proof of its correctness, but has only to be expressed, to 
be admitted. The exact and complete correspondence 
of the state with the man, and the representation of the 
whole man in the state, is a requirement alike of the 
intellect and the conscience; it is the most perfect idea 
f the community; every other is incomplete, or muti- 
ated: in a word, this perfect analogy is the very ideal 
f the state, and the mind, which should be sensible of 
he impossibility of realizing this ideal, would yet allow 
fit as an anomaly.” 

It will be seen hereafter how we account for this in- 
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stinct or prejudice, and how much we allow to it. But 
we are quite warranted in refusing to receive it as a con- 
clusive argument, and in not yielding to it as an irre- 
sistible demonstration. Here, the nature of things is 
the only competent arbiter—the only judge, from whose 
decisions there is no appeal. 

The ideal of the state is invoked; we shall presently 
see more exactly in what this ideal consists; but we 
must first inquire whether an ideal, whatever it may be, 
can be invoked. 

That which first presents itself to the minds of philo- 
sophers, the ideal, is not first in the order of facts. The 
basis and principle of an institution are not synonymous 
with its origin and commencement. The ideal has no 
date, not existing in facts, but only in the mind of the 
philosopher, to whom it presents itself as the end of the 
thing, and its perfection. The ideal of an institution 
is not the motive in which it originated, nor the object 
present to the mind of those by whom it lives and is 
maintained. Even supposing that some ideal had been 
their starting-point, the true ideal of the thing is very 
different, and is more slowly disclosed. The ideal is the 
idea to which the institution gives birth—not that which | 
has given birth to the institution. It is the conception, 
or the expression of a law sought elsewhere, and from a 
higher source than the institution itself, and which is 
supremely applicable to it. No institution ever springs 
from its ideal; but every institution gravitates towards, 
and aspires to it. The human mind reconstructs the 
world, in proportion as the world fashions itself. We 
are not, however, on this account, to believe that the 
ideal and the real have nothing in common. On the 
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contrary, he who should thoroughly investigate both, 
would, in the end, find in the one, all the elements of 
| the other; the same principles are the foundation of 
both; but in the real, they act without revealing them- 
selves, and in the ideal, they have become acquainted 
with their own existence. But this difference is so con- 
siderable, that the same institution in its real and its 
ideal spirit, is as diverse as two institutions which do not 
| understand each other. Each, individually, may act 
according to the ideal formed of itself. In any general 
arrangement, we must tend towards the ideal, but the 
ideal cannot be our starting-point. Let us here be 
allowed to make use of an incorrect expression, but one 
}which will explain our meaning. We can no more do 
violence to the conscience of an institution than to that 
of an individual. 

After all, this ideal which is invoked, is nothing else 
than the idea which each individual forms to himself of 
the institution, the end that he assigns to it, and the 
spirit which he accounts as its principle. This ideal 
| differs in different individuals. It is but a system, and 
jnot the spontaneous and unanimous emanation of con- 
jscience. It is formed without reference to facts, in the 
Isphere of philosophy or sentiment. It is a variable and 
floating element, added by some and not by others, to 
jwhat is constant and identical in the institutions them- 
selves. This identical and strictly objective element, is 
jthe only one that can be taken into consideration in a 
public institution. It is this objective element which 
jwe must disengage. Now it either exists, or it does 
not. If it exist, it is the rule; if it exist not, there re- 
‘mains nothing but subjectivity, that is to say, individuality ; 
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for the subjectivity, which should not be individual, but 
universal, would no longer be subjectivity but objectivity ; 
that which every man should hold as true, because he is 
a man, would not be disputed; and the question would 
not be capable of different solutions, for the very simple 
reason that no one would propose it. That which all 
men, by virtue of their human nature, think, or rather 
feel, spontaneously, cannot be styled the ideal. It is 
inherent, perhaps, in human nature to pursue the ideal; 
but the ideal itself varies; and to assign it as the rule for 
institutions, is to direct them at once towards eve 
point of the compass. 

But without inquiring further, whether the ideal may 
serve in such a matter, as a practical and a direct rule, 
what is the ideal of the state which is now proposed to 
view? ‘The state, we are told, is the man—the com- 
plete man. By this is meant, that all the elements of 
which man is composed, ought also to be found in the. 
state; that the cultivation they receive in the man, they 
ought to obtain in the state, and on the part of the state 
But if there be in man, in so far as he is an individual, 
an inalienable, inviolable element, which cannot make a 
part of any community, it is clear that this element, 
remaining the exclusive property of each individual, 
withdrawn by him from all usurpation, cannot be repre- 
sented in the state in any condition, or under any form, 
and that the state will be the man, if you choose to have 
it so, but minus this element. It would be necessary that 
all consciences should be identical, or, in other words, 
that all men should possess at once the same conscience, 
to enable the consciences of the different individuals 
composing the state, to be transferred to the state as such, ! 
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and to become its conscience. Now it is evident that 
this cannot be, unless society, instead of the assemblage 
of individualities, become their absorption, or, to speak 
more correctly, their absolute negation. 

The authors of this objection are refuted by their ob- 
jection itself; the very statement of the proposition fur- 
nishes its solution. They allege that the state ought to 
be a faithful representation of the man. Of what man? 
Of the real man, obviously ; for were it of an ideal man, 
conceived of in accordance with their system, the state 
would not then be the representative of the man, but 
the man would be the representative of the state. But, 
we ask, is the conscience of this real man, whom they 
take as their model, is it, or is it not, individual? Is it, 
or is it not, inalienable? Is it, or is it not, capable of 
becoming common property? In a word, has he a 
onscience, or has he not one? If he have one—if his 
individuality upon this point be necessary, inevitable, 
inviolable, how can the state faithfully represent the 
an, without it resemble him in all points? It would 
e a poor representation to deny what he is, and to 
espoil him of what is essential to him. The state, to be 
tuly conformed to the man who possesses a religion, 
ught itself not to possess one: here it is the difference 
which makes the harmony; it is the absence in the one 
f that which is present in the other, which constitutes 
heir correspondence ; and the more the state aims to 
e what the man alone really can be, the less it will 
represent him. 

An analogy will illustrate our meaning. A people 

elegate certain powers to individuals who are styled 

epresentatives, and whom they alone have the right to 
L3 
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elect. What would you say of these representatives, 
if, the better to represent the people who have elected 
them—if, to be all that they are, they should take upon 
themselves to elect representatives of the people, when- 
ever vacancies might occur in their own body? We 
know full well what you would say: and what we have 
further to say, is, that those persons reason exactly like 
these representatives, who, in order to render the state a 
more faithful counterpart of the man, would transfer 
from the man to the state, those rights and privileges 
of which the state is only the protector. How can an 
argument, which appears to us absurd in the one case, 
appear sensible in another exactly parallel ? 

Before asserting so confidently that the state repre- 
sents the man,—that is to say, in reality, that it replaces 
or supplants him, it would be well to inquire, whether 
the state be, with respect to the truth, that which 
the man believes himself to be. The man believes 
himself capable of discerning the truth, and this very 
belief is the foundation of the unjust pretension of the 
state ; for never would the state have arrogated to itself 
this capacity, if the man had not attributed it to himself. 
Now can the state discern the truth? This is the ques: 
tion; for if it be not acquainted with it, it can neither 
teach it nor cause it to be taught. If it do understand it} 
as a state, it will be by virtue of a permanent inspiratio 
which transforms it into a prophet or an apostle; an 
we have no objection to this, provided it be proved: bu 
nothing will have been gained by this; for what wi 
have been proved of one state, will have been denied 0 
all the rest; each state having its own doctrine, and th 
truth not being discoverable at one and the same time in 
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differing or opposing doctrines. Hence the right of the 
‘state to domineer over consciences rests only upon 
force, which has nothing in common with right. Nothing 
remains in our hands but the theory of oppression—a 
theory agreeable to all parties in proportion to their 
strength; but now the whole question changes; the 
thesis that we were examining is abandoned, or, at least, 


must be put into a new form, and instead of saying, 
y 



















“The state represents the man,” we must say, “ The 
state represents brute force.” 

We confess, that if the state could substantiate its 
apostolic mission, we should have no objection to submit 
our religion to it, for from that moment such submission 
would be our religion. All the arguments that we have 
adduced against the pretensions of the state would fall ; 
for if that were proved, we should regard it as neither 
more nor less than Moses or St. Paul, to whom we feel 
no repugnance to submit our faith, and by whose pre- 
epts we desire to regulate our conduct. And should 
e be told, “Suppose the state should oblige you to 
lieve contradictory things, or should enjoin upon you 
he performance of impossible things, or, in a word, sup- 
pose its instructions should give the lie to nature and to 
he plainest testimony!” We should reply, that it could 
o nothing of the kind, since it would be inspired. 
It is, then, only necessary that it should prove its inspi- 
ation ; but until it shall have done so, we have as much 
ight to believe ourselves inspired as it has; and if it 
hould think itself as much inspired as we, that we have 
10thing to do with. All that we recognise in this cir- 
umstance, is the fact, of a certain number of individuals 
>elieving what we do not. Now their number is of little 


AS 
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moment, so long as it shall not have been proved that 
number constitutes the truth: if this be not proved, all 
the individuals who are opposed to us are but equivalent 
to one. We have but one at a time before us; we have 
to encounter first one, then another, afterwards a third, 
and so on with the rest: the question always lies 
between two parties; and so considered, it is evident 
that each is left free. One man in religious matters is 
equal to another, and no more; let no one say, This 
man represents me: let each represent himself; and if 
he rank with another in opinion upon any subject what- 
soever, let him not submit to the man, but to the truth. 
Faith ennobles every kind of servitude, and transforms 
it into liberty; for faith is liberty in the midst of slavery. | 
Once make a man believe that the state represents him 
and he will accept it for his religious guide, just as then 
Catholic accepts the church. But our adversaries have” 
no desire that we should believe this; for when we sug= 
gest to them to attribute inspiration to the state, they 
will not listen to us; they decline to make prophetic | 
glory glisten round its brow; they prefer to adhere to 
what is in accordance with nature and with human logic 
Well! in this we are agreed ; and keeping to these given 
points, beyond which they themselves will not go, we says 
that the state does not represent the entire man, and | 
that such a representation is not the ideal of the state. 
After this, let them still invoke the ideal, and we have“ 
no objection. Let them say that it is desirable that the” 
state should possess a religion, meaning thereby, that all. 
those who compose it should have but one heart and one | 
soul: we likewise think that this would be very desirable. - 
Let them say, further, that all men will unite to effect, 
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this: we shall offer no opposition, provided they can 


assure us, that in this state of things the man will be 
always the man; for if he be no longer such, unity is no 
longer desirable, or, rather, it is no longer real; the dif- 
ferent shades of colour have ceased to blend together so. 
as to form a perfect white, but have become one black 
shadow, which annihilates all: and, strange to say, the 
state cannot possess a religion if the individuals possess 
one, neither can it have one if they have not one, until 
a moral miracle shall have harmonized the consciences 
of all. But so long as this miracle is not performed, 
man remaining man, and having, as man, a religion, the 
state cannot possess one. 

Strictly speaking, to say that the state is the man, 
minus his conscience, is to say that the state is not the 
man; and if we would utterly eradicate error upon this 
subject, we must go the length of making this assertion. 
There is no medium: if the state be the man in any 
measure, it is the whole man; if it be but a part of the 
man, it is not the man. Here the error is not one of 
degree, but of essence. The state is neither the whole 
nor a part of the moral being, but a divinely appointed 
institution, having its origin in the nature and wants of 
that being, essential to his development, and completing 
his existence. The state is one of the expressions of 
human nature, and the necessary form of human life ; 
there is correspondence, but not identity; the state is 
human, but the state is not the man. 

We do not, however, altogether reject the proposition 
that the state is the man, minus his conscience. This 
reservation suffices for our thesis, and absolves us from 
the necessity of further examination. But it is not our 
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intention to arrest in its midway course the theory that 
we are investigating; we would rather follow it to the 
point where it will stop of itself, when it shall have 
nothing more to disclose. 

If the state comprehends the whole man, it must in- 
clude the church. It is a questionable point whether it 
would not be more correct to say, that the church com- 
prises the state, and that men in power are, in the first 
instance, priests, and afterwards magistrates; for if the 
state be also the church, it must have been a church be- 
fore it was a state, since it is not in order for spiritual 
things to flow from temporal ones, but the temporal 
from the spiritual. However this may be,* there is no 
longer any distinction between them. Let it be said, 
either that the state is the church, or that the church is 
the state, it matters little; the duality has disappeared. 
It is not enough to say (as many would content them- 
selves with saying) that the church is united to the state, 
since these terms convey the idea of two distinct sub- 
stances or of two personalities, when in reality there is 
but one. Every union which is not absolute unity, im- 
peaches the principle upon which it is based. If the 
state be the man, just as there are not two men within 
the individual, the one having relations with time, the” 
other with eternity, so neither can there be two states 
within the state; but the moral personage designated | 
under this name, is one and always the same—always 
complete—always individual, whether it provide for the 
necessities of time or for the interests of eternity. This 

* Every one is not of opinion that the terms can be indifferently 


reversed. M. Rothe, in a work of which we shall hereafter speak, re- 
presents the church as a sickly superfetation of the state. 
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system is that of the theocracy, in which the national 
association is in the first instance a church, and nothing 
but a church ; but the theocracy is not a system ; it is not, 
and never has been anything but a fact; or if it be a 
system, it is in God, who conceived and appointed it. 
The theocracy exists only where he has ordained it, or, 
rather, where he is believed to have ordained it. In 
order to realize it, to carry out the system which desires 
to find in the state the complete man, it is necessary either 
that God should be present, or that he should be believed 
to be present ; it is necessary that the heads of this state 
church should verify, by irresistible proofs, the divinity of 
their mission and the plenitude of their right. It is neces- 
sary that their laws should be oracles. But to represent 
to us the state, as a state, making choice of a church, is a 
pure contradiction. How should it choose the church, 
itself being the church? Shall we be told in reply, that 
‘under our system the individual chooses one? Yes, 
doubtless he does, at his own risk and peril, and for 
himself alone. But the state, under the other system, 
chooses for all. And how can it choose for all, unless 
we can suppose the consciences of all, subdued by those 
brilliant evidences to which every man yields, from the 
simple circumstance that he is a man. 

It deserves remark, that if any species of theocracy 
has been realized or attempted in modern times, it has 
been within very narrow limits. A theocracy, in the full 
sense of the term, can exist only under the two forms, of 
the state calling itself a church, or of the church calling 
itself a state. Up to the period of the Reformation, it 
was rather under the latter form that the theocracy 
sought to establish itself. But even then, when Rome 
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dreamt of obtaining the empire of the world, and when 
the faith of the nations seemed to encourage that hope, 


the idea of denying to the state its own separate exist-— 


ence, and of absorbing it in the church, appears never to 
have entered the mind of any one. The question which 
appears again and again, during the long quarrels be- 
tween the priesthood and the empire, was not this ques- 
tion. The state struggled to escape from vassalage, not 
from absorption. There was, if you please, the germ of a 
theocracy, but not a theocracy itself. The church, 
whatever may be its hopes—whatever may be its secret 
principle, has re-entered its own peculiar sphere, and 


defends its independence as well, as it ill-defends its 


supremacy. But has it ceased, at least in appearance, 
to wish to be the state, because in its turn the state may 


wish to be the church? The simple enunciation of this 


supposition startles almost every one. But wherefore ? 
If it be still maintained, that the state represents the 
complete man, the state must of necessity be also the 
church. The middle term, union, which is regarded as 
something intermediate between separation and identity, 
is purely chimerical; there can be no medium between 
identity and separation. 


These observations are applicable to those mutilated — 


systems, which have met with adroit defenders in Pro- 


testant countries, and especially in England, and who, 
adhering closely to the idea of the state being the repre= 


sentation of the man, strange to say, neither desire all 


the consequences of their principle, nor the principle 


itself; in such a manner, that it is impossible to discover 


at their basis aught than a prejudice at once vague 
and unfounded. We consider that we have a right to | 
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require them to lay down some principle as their basis, 
| just as we should have the right to require them, if they 
had a principle, to deduce from it, its consequences. 
Well, then, the principle which we press upon them can 
be no other than this:—the state represents the whole 
man. Any other principle, less absolute or less vigorous, 
cannot be conceived; just as, were this principle once 
adopted, we should be unable to deduce consequences 
less absolute than those we have pointed out. The 
partisans of the demi-theocracy have, then, really no 
| principle ; for if, under some circumstances, we were to 
allow of a system in which one institution might repre- 
jsent all the physical part of man, whilst his spiritual 
jnature should be represented by another, it would be 
|absolutely impossible to allow of an institution, which 
Ishould but half represent the conscience of man, the 


half of the man in his quality to be religious. No one 
|has ever attempted—no one will ever attempt, to re- 
|solve this formula; or no one having resolved it, will be 
jable to resist the force which impels him towards another 
formula, that “there is no such thing as personal re- 
ligion.” 

And after all, even if it should be resisted? Neither 
error nor truth is received as a matter of taste and incli- 
nation. Error, like truth, is always held to be conse- 
quent. Let it stop short half way; it is of no import- 
ance: the conclusion that it would avoid is contained in 
the premises—the conclusion is imputable to him who 
has laid down the premises; and thus the only true 
mame of the system, to which they have given this 
formula as a starting-point, is the theocracy. That, 
they will tell us, is its extreme; but the extreme logic 
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of an idea is its true name; an idea must be carried 
out to its very extreme point, in order to be well un- 
derstood; and very often by arresting this progress, by 
imposing upon it arbitrary restrictions, and, to speak 
plainly, by deceiving themselves, great errors which 
‘would have scandalized every one, had they been fully 
developed, have been considered almost edifying, by 
dint of this half disclosure. The state, in the system 
that we oppose, and to the extent of which it would 
be vain to set limits, can no less do the whole than the 
part, or the more than the less; and if this give offence, 
the offence must be taken at the principle, in which all 
this is involved. If your principle be true, the theocracy 
is true ; if the theocracy be not true, your system is not 
true. You do not wish that the church should be the 
state: that, you say, does not suit us. Well, then, the 
state will be the church ;—do you like it any better 
thus? 

No, you do not like it either way; and the fear of 
such a conclusion, compelling you to abandon your own 
premises, you will, of necessity, be obliged to adopt 
ours, which we have been very desirous, from the very) 
outset, to see carried out to their extreme results. But) 
your mind is not yet satisfied, and you say: “ Itis true, 
—the state is not, and cannot be, the church; but if it) 
be not the church, what then is it? If we do not make» 
the man the basis and starting-point of our ideal of the 
state, where shall we find either basis or starting-point? 
If the state be not, as we had previously supposed, a 
simple and spontaneous representation of the human 
being—the man, so to speak, on an extended scale—again 
we ask, what is the state?” This objection would be as 
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‘reasonable as it is forcible, had we denied that the state 
| has its principle in the man—that the state has sprung 
|from the man. But this we have not denied. What, 
lindeed, could the state be, if it were not a result of 
jhumanity? What is there in the state which is not 
human? What is there more human than the state? 

| Had we represented the state as a society for mutual 
assurance, or as a company of shareholders, we should 
have rendered our principle but a very poor service, and 
jone which it in no way requires; and although we 
might have made this notion of the state acceptable, we 
should have prevented nothing of that which, being in 
ithe very nature of things, is inevitable. We assert, on 
ithe one hand, that such an idea of the state, such a 
jsimile, goes beyond, and exaggerates the requirements 


jof our principle, inasmuch as man both can and may, 
without the sacrifice of his inward liberty, devote his 
llife to the service of the state ; and, on the other hand, 
Ithat he will not fail to do so: at least, we have never 









lyet seen a single state, which has been merely a society 
en commandite.* The laws of nations do not confine 
themselves to the regulation of the mutual interests of 
the associated, and of the association; involuntarily, 
hey give expression to generous sentiments which are 
isinterested, but which, nevertheless, it is to the interest 
of the association to respect and maintain, either because 


id 







they are good in themselves, or simply because they 
exist. To such the laws cannot but give expression ; 


* This term, “en commandite,” designates the nature of the partner- 
hip subsisting between two merchants, of whom the one advances the 
papital, and the other devotes his time and attention to the business.— 
Translator. 


GR RME 
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they do so by a sort of necessity, because these senti- 
ments (in this respect differing widely from religious 
convictions, ) possess a sort of universal evidence which 
may be adduced and attested. At all events, when ex- 
pressing them, the laws will not meet with resistance, 
inasmuch as their enactments, and even their penal 
clauses, although they put restraint upon the will, im- 
pose none upon the conscience ; and as the individual, 
in submitting himself to them, abandons nothing which 
he ought not to abandon. The state, in this point of 
view, is the man, considered with reference to what he 
possesses in common with every man, but not with re- 
ference to what is inalienably his own, or to what he 
holds in common with others but accidentally. ‘à 

The amount of obedience to these laws varies. We 
measure it instinctively. We judge of them approxima- 
tively with manners, either in a negative sense, by abs 
staining from what is forbidden, or in a positive sensé; 
by performing what is enjoined. But we pause before 
first principles, which it belongs not to human power to 
prescribe, and the mere profession of which is equally 
out of their province. We pause, and why? evidently 
because, as a society, we do not possess these principles 
for if the state did possess them, it must of necessity, 
willingly or unwillingly, reject not only as pernicious, 
but as false, those which are contrary to its own, and 
impose silence upon them; in a word, it must of neces- 
sity persecute ; and the adversaries of our principle do 
not wish that it should persecute; but they ought to 
wish it, precisely in the same sense that they desire that 
a man should persecute himself in order to submit him- 
self to God; they ought to desire it, under pain of ad- 
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mitting that the state has but half a conscience, or that 
it is unfaithful to its conscience; otherwise, if they do 
not desire it, they must of necessity also admit, that 
very far from possessing the right to persecute beliefs, 
the state has no right to have one of its own. 

Besides, how comes it to pass, that the state does not 
take possession of all the intermediate ground between 
he right properly so called, and religious conscience ? 


















ow comes it to pass, that the civil law does not occupy 
he whole domain of natural, or, at least, of social 
orality ? How many things in manners it abandons to 
hemselves! What a narrow line of demarcation be- 
ween crime and sin! Upon how many points, formerly 
ccounted under its jurisdiction, does it now abstain 
rom interference! To see how its province becomes 
ore and more contracted, should we not say, that the 
tate must eventually become merely the responsible 
anager, or official overseer of a great undertaking, 
hich, even in this point of view, might still be called 
e republic; that is to say, the public thing? And 
hilst it is not allowed to the state, or whilst the state 
oes not allow itself, to inspect or to direct a number of 
tions, which are only when well understood, the carry- 
out of religious, or irreligious principles; yet it is 
ished, while denying to it the less, to concede to it the 
eater—to confer upon it the management of the prin- 
ples themselves, and the right of repressing them, or 
regulating their direct manifestation !—There is in all 
is so outrageous an absurdity, that many persons would 
count for it only on the supposition of a scandalous 
pocrisy. Great anxiety about the theory—indiffer- 
ce regarding the practice !—full power to regulate 
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principles,—no power to regulate actions !—a claim set 
up to the government of ideas,—an abdication of the 
government of the will !—the state, fully capable of be- 
ing a church, yet ingapable of being a state to the same 
extent! If this be a sincere opinion, is it one deduced 
from reflection ? and if it be one of reflection, can it be 
sincere ? 

In another point of view, the idea of putting religior 
under state administration, will strike us by its opposi 
tion to the spirit, which more and more governs the 
world. Everything now tends to abridge the sphere oi 
action of human power, and to reduce the number ©: 
its exclusive prerogatives. Government is considere¢ 
to have under its conduct, only that which private people 
cannot accomplish. The modern spirit of communities 
is to be governed, we do not say as feebly as possible 
but as little as possible. It desires that the spontaneity 
of human nature should find opportunity for develop 















ment; that general interests, apart from public fu 
tions, should occupy the minds and hearts of individuals 
that society should mould and transform itself fre 
under the sanction of general conventions, indepe 
ently of state interference. This is not an abstract 
tion, but a part of the principle and instinct of mode 
communities. And must it be, that the most secret, 
most spontaneous portion of man’s nature, that w 
both in its principle and its development, is the 
completely foreign to the course of this world, occupy 
ing, in point of fact, no position in it, neither interferi 
with nor hindering the progress of its affairs—must it 
that this, by preference, should be put under guardi 
ship? Whence arises this difference? If religion b 
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thus treated, is it because men love it, or because they 
fear it? But, on the first of these suppositions, if they 
love it, why do they tolerate it? why do they legalize so 
many things which are in direct ae toit? Why 
do they not more efficiently protect it, by discounte- 
























nancing in their writings, in their conversation, in their 
conduct, everything which tends to lower it in men’s 
minds? We might further say, when we think of cer- 
tain governments, why heedlessly make it enemies? Of 
governments, generally, we ask, Why leave to the 
enemies of religion a free career? Can love be so 
divided, as to remain love on one side, and to become 
indifference or hatred on the other? Can right be so 
divided, that it may be lawful to put under tutelage one 
{part of the public sentiment, and not the rest? If you 
really love religion, give better proof of your love for it: 
otherwise you will be told that you only fear it, and that, 
not daring to persecute, you give it protection, a species 
jof persecution more skilful and more sure: you will be 
told, that you are prompted far less by the desire of pay- 
jing homage to it, than of honourably imprisoning it in 
|the institutions of the commonwealth—of skilfully in- 
lcrusting it within the state ; like the gold which is made 
ito flow in the gravings of the chisel, and is in this way 
jtransformed into a pompous and solemn inscription, it is 
jwithdrawn for ever from circulation. But, certainly, if 
| his be the case, we are very far from that essential and 
ntimate union of church and state, upon which, whether 
with or without reason, it is desired to found the right 
of guardianship of the state over the church. That 
nion, which is almost an identity, supposes other senti- 
ments than those of mutual fear and distrust. 
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Further, we neither wish to foresee nor to regulate 
the moral competence of the state; it is far more easy 
to say what it cannot be, than what it can be, or what 
it may become; no theory, no convention, can decide 
this. Nothing is more independent and more sponta- 
neous than the public mind: we may say of it, “that we 
know not whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth,” and 
‘that “it bloweth where it listeth;” but it is a wind 
which, at all events, can be felt, and it is not difficult to 
recognise its direction, if not the termination of its 
effort. Now its direction, for ages past, has not been to- 
wards the union, but towards the separation of the two 
societies. According to the admissions, and with the 
consent of the partisans of the union, the spiritual and 
the temporal are by slow degrees separating from each 
other. This principle, which is nothing else than the 
principle, especially Christian, and which makes the 
characteristic difference between the new and the old 
dispensation, has slowly and laboriously shaped its course 
through society, and the stream having so long flowed 
in open space, cannot now be confined to narrow chan- 
nels. In vain has the theocracy been restored; the 
principle of the distinction between the two spheres, 
which it has been sought to confound, has become: 
stronger, because this principle is Christianity itself 
It has not made its way, because it has been acknow- 
ledged ; it has been acknowledged, because it has made 
itself known. It has not been distinctly recognised in 
the gospel; the gospel has not resolved it into a fo 
mula; it was already there in embryo, and, spite of o 
stacles, that embryo has burst forth into life. Chri 
tianity has not formally proclaimed that the religio 
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responsibility of the individual results from his attaining 
his majority; but this is sufficient; responsibility in 
matters of conscience, implies the supremacy of con- 
science; it is very necessary that the consequence 
should finally result from its principle; it has resulted 
from it. Everywhere, more or less, the spiritual and 
the temporal are distinct, like law and morals, or like 
crime and sin. This is not an accident, but a necessity, 
not a transitory appearance, but the normal and defini- 
tive state of society, a social truth acquired by humanity, 
one of the axioms of science and civilisation. But what 
is this distinction between the temporal and the spiritual, 
if it be not, in principle and by anticipation, the dis- 
tinction between two societies which represent these two 















rders of interests, the society of time, and the society 
feternity? And when the state does make a distinc- 
ion between crime and sin, what does it, in the main, 
ut make a distinction between itself and the man, and 
alsify the identity upon which our adversaries rest their 
ause?* Can it be seriously believed, that the truth, 
aving arrived at this point, will stop there, out of 
eference to the spurious system which is set up in 
pposition to it? We have arrived, we know not how, 
t this first halting place ; we shall arrive, we know not 
ow, at the second. Events would never occur, if they 
ceurred only as the results of our arguments; a more 
cret and more imperative logic governs the. world; 
ot the logic of our opinions, but the logic of the truth. 
is sufficient because it is the truth; all the world, al- 


* It is clear that any distinction between crime and sin is irrational in 
Le system to which we are a he and that to maintain it is virtually 
abandon that system. 


M 
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though blindfolded, will lend it a helping hand ; and 
results in which all the world has concurred, are always 
matter of general surprise. The world will one day be 
astonished to see the two societies separated; afterwards 
they will be astonished, that they had not foreseen such 
an event, since it will only have been the carrying out 
of the principle, the establishment of which we now 
announce. What, then, can now hinder us from fore- 
seeing this event, and accelerating its occurrence ? 

A sentiment of very little solidity, and which is not 
even specious, has been advanced, when it has been 
suggested, that the state should adopt a religion, which 
should be that of all those who possess any of their own, 
or, to speak more correctly, which should be contained 
in all religions. Such a religion, apparently, would be 
pure deism, except indeed, pantheism should be de- 
manded, which, setting apart the doctrines of Revela- 
tion, is, at the least, as plausible as deism. The fact is 
overlooked, that this general religion, from the simple 
circumstance of its being provided with a worship and 
an establishment, from a general becomes a particular, 
from a positive becomes a negative religion, since it 
would be more or less exclusive of those special fo 
which alone are held to be true, and identical with 
the truth. It must not be said that all religions. 
finding a common medium in this minimum of religion: 
will join hands with one another; for as it respe 










religion, there is no minimum, and we ought no 
to hope from the Christian, that he should stoop t 
the negations of deism, than we should think of de 
manding from the deist, that he should connect himse 
with the positive ideas of the Christian. Deism is n 
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only the minimum, but the negation of the truth, with 
reference to the Christian, who repeats these words of 
his master: “no one cometh to the Father but by me ;” 
and the same to the Mussulman, who exclaims, “ there 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” It would 
be impossible to unite, even once in a century, Chris- 
tians and deists in a common worship; such a worship 
would, in truth, be only that of deism, into which the 
Christians would be constrained to descend, without 
e possibility of elevating their companions; and as to 
a worship celebrated by deists alone, (who are at the 
resent day pantheists) we know what sort of thing that 
ould be, and how long it would endure. But the exe- 
ution of this scheme would be impossible, because the 
rinciple would be false. In like manner that the 
overnment must not adopt Christianity, which is too 
articular for the deists, so neither must it adopt deism, 
hich is too general for the Christians. If a govern- 
ment de either the one or the other, it particularizes, it 
excludes. 
But if it particularize and exclude, when countenanc- 
ng this general religion, without form or name, what 
haracter will it assume when it adopts a special wor- 





hip, which excludes and denies this general religion ? 

d those persons who decline to give in their ad- 
erence to this special worship, because they do not 
elieve in the revelation upon which it is founded, do 
hey, or do they not constitute a part of the state ? are 
hey not citizens? are they not men? These questions 
re not unreasonable; for if it be from the consideration 
hat the state is the man himself, that you have desired 
hat it should possess a religion, those who do agree 
M 2 
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with your religion, will find themselves, by that very cir- 
cumstance, beyond the pale of the state, and out of the 
pale of humanity. We might add, that if you adopt any 
particular religion, it will be a very particular one ; you 
will have, whether written or not written, a confession of 
faith which will cut off from your communion, and con 
sequently from the state, all who are not of your precise 
way of thinking; so that there will be excluded from 
the political, simply because they are without the pale of 
the religious communion, (or, if you please, compelled 
to unite themselves to the second, in order that they may. 
not be excluded from the first, ) a number of persons who . 
consider themselves to be citizens, but who, upon your | 
principle, are scarcely to be regarded as men. If you ! 
deny this, say no more that the state is the man himself; _ 
if you persist in maintaining that the state is the man, 
in whose name do you make the assertion? ‘There are, 
in fact, a majority who do not agree with you; if the! 
state be the man, how is it that your religion is not that! 
of the man, but only of some of the men? By what 
right has the religion of these men become that of the 
state ?* How comes it that they only, united by some | 
abstract doctrines, find themselves citizens in the full! 
sense of the term? How comes it that all others are : 
not citizens, or only half such ? Why does a difference, | 
or variation in religious opinions, create equivocal citi- | 
zens amongst you? Perhaps we shall be told that we} 



















exaggerate ; no, we neither exaggerate in principle nor) 


* We might say, you set up the unjust claim, that the faith of some 
ought to be paid for by all; and this argument might indeed appear one} 
of the strongest. We do not wish to insist upon it; but we ought noi) 
to omit it. This is the argument which, at the present time, most of al] 
threatens the Anglican church. 
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| in fact. The religion of the state, wherever it is fully 
| acted out, will have this consequence ; if it be not fully 
| acted out, it will then be a lame falsehood, or rather a 


double falsehood ; false to the truth, by the false principle 
from which it emanates; false to itself, because it is 
not faithful to its principle; and doubly pernicious by 
this double deception. If haply it should be attempted 
to banish our supposition into the domain of Utopia, 
it must yet be proved that the reformers of the time 


of Louis XIV. were members of the state in all the 
| force of the term. We know not, indeed, what civil 
rights could be enjoyed by a man who is destitute of the 
most essential qualification (for if it be not the most 


essential, it is nothing,) for citizenship ; but full well we 
know, that, under this system, it would be absurd to 


present a canvassing card to any one who could not pro- 


duce a ticket of confession, or a register of baptism, as 


| the case might be. 


Those persons whose absolute or relative unbelief thus 


| diminishes (either in principle or in fact) their qualifica- 


tion for citizenship, do they not, nevertheless, feel that 
they are citizens? Are you not even obliged to ac- 
knowledge it to yourselves? And does not this invo- 
luntary avowal contain within itself the disavowal of 
your first position? Is not this a condition arbitrarily 
appended to those essential conditions, the possession of 
which constitutes the citizen? Did men enter into the 
association upon this condition? You cut us short by 
saying, these conditions are not made upon first entering 
the state. That there is no such form we are aware; 


jcivil society is compulsory; we do not enter into it 


voluntarily, we are born in it, we find ourselves placed 
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in it, there has been no contract. But it is precisely 
because the association is not voluntary, that we ought 
to put nothing but what is necessary, into the list of 
charges of each member; and that which is unjust can 
never be necessary. It is unjust to make the individual 
responsible to the state, for that for which he is responsible 
to God alone ; it is unjust to allow to the association, with 
respect to the associated, a jurisdiction which it cannot 
exercise ; and to set up the maxim that the state has a 
religion, is to exercise such a power; for thence it fol- 
lows, that whoever possesses not the religion of the state, 
is not a citizen, or, if he wishes at any price to be a 
citizen, he must ally himself to a worship, which is not 
that of his conviction. | 
Moreover, and it is time that we make the assertion, 
this abstract term—this imposing name of state, assists. 
to make palatable a system, the simple exposition of 
which would revolt men, as soon as the true should be 
substituted for the conventional terms. The state, ma! 














concrete sense, is the government of the community,* 
and this government is composed of one individual, or of 
several, or, if you will, of a large number united, we will 
agree to suppose, by the same faith. But their number 
is unimportant; consciences are incapable of computa- 
tion, and cannot be estimated against other consciences} 
by weight or number; taken collectively, they constitute} 
but one, and they reckon but for one; in every case it} 
is an individual opinion, which by accident becomes the | 
opinion of a certain number of men, and which arbitra- 
rily imposes itself upon all the rest: we go further; the} 


* Under this term we comprehend the aggregate of the powers whic 
rule the community. 
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| opinion of a whole people, were it possible that the same 
| opinion should be held in common by all the individuals 
| of which a people is composed, has no more right to be 
| imposed upon a single individual, than the opinion of a 
single individual upon a whole people, except we allow - 
| the monstrous paradox, that number is the criterion of 
truth; for the state can only lay claim to spiritual juris- 
diction upon one or other of the following maxims; 
either, that as the state, and by virtue of her position, 
she is in possession of the truth, is divinely inspired, and 
| has received the grace of apostleship; or else, that 

number and power are the standard of truth; but if 
| number be not the seal of truth, we are right in regard- 
| ing it as a matter of indifference whether the supreme 
| authority be entrusted to several persons or to a single 
\individual; and in every case we see one man (whether 
jhe possesses coadjutors, or whether he do not possess 
|them) compelling the nation to invest itself with his 
conscience ; such is, on the part of every member of the 
government, the real fact; a fact of which he is con- 
scious, and the whole responsibility of which rests en- 
tirely with himself; now the question before us is this, 
shall we grant the position that a man, in whose person 
a particular opinion is accidentally combined with the 
possession of power, has the right to make use of his 
Ipower to enforce his opinion; and that another man, 
succeeding him in power, but entertaining a different 
jopinion, may do the same? It would be yet a further 
joutrage upon common sense and propriety, if, as is often 
jseen, this man should make use of his power to impose 
an opinion which should not even be his own; a leader 
or commander amongst negroes in subjection to a like 
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despotism with himself, a slave, beating his companions 
in slavery. Such are the monstrous theses to which any, 
and every system, which gives to governments any 
religious jurisdiction whatever, is necessarily obliged to 
have recourse. | 

But however monstrous these theses may be, their 
defect, incredible as it may seem, consists in their not 
being sufficiently bold. Setting out with the principle 
that the state represents the whole man, they ought to 
go further. The idea of a mere alliance between the 
church and the state, however close such an association 
may be, is a timid idea. There are not two distinet 
parties, a state on the one hand, and a church on the 
other; there is not, there cannot be, anything but the 
state. The state is one, as the man is one. It is the 
same state possessing a body and material interests, and 
possessing also a mind and spiritual interests. The 
church is not so much an existence united to the state, 
as one form of the existence of the state; and every- 
thing which characterizes the union of body and soul in 
the same individual, ought to be identically reproduced 
in the relations of church and state. Those who may 
agree with us on this point, will be willing to accom- 









pany us for a few moments, in the comparative exami- 
nation of the two phenomena. : 400 

Which is the first born in man, the mind or the body? 
Is the soul added to the body, or the body to the soul? 
No one knows, nor will it ever be known. No on 
knows, moreover, how mind and body are connected 
No one knows even whether there be two distine 
existences, a mind and a body, or merely under thes 
designations, two orders of phenomena, attached to one 
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and the same indivisible subject. We have before our 
eyes a compound being, an essentially, an eternally 
compound being, and one who, if he were not a com- 
pound being, would not exist. Do we see one of these 
| moieties, at first isolated, seeking the other, in order to 
acquire either a master or a servant? No; we are 
acquainted with these elements only in their union, we 
| cannot conceive of them as separated; the soul has not, 
| to our knowledge, appropriated to itself a body, neither 
| has the body possessed. itself of a soul: they appear to 
| have been born together, to have been developed to- 
gether; and, as far as we can judge of them, these two 
| halves are really halves, as incapable of existing the one 
| without the other, as, in the human body, the left side 
| would be of existing apart from the right. In a word, 
| the human being is a unity, in the strictest sense of the 
| term. Why, then, in the state, if the state be the exact 
| representation of the man, why is not the soul (that is to 
|say the church) born with the state—why is it not com- 
|prehended in the state? Why, then, from time imme- 
morial was not the state the church? Why does the 
|body, (the state,). already created, already living, go 
Jabout to seek for a soul, and experience so much diffi- 
jeulty in finding one? : Why! but because the church is 
not its soul, and because before, long before, it. had 
jmade choice of the church, the state had been in 
possession of a soul; the state was previously, as 
completely as it ever can be, the representation or 
reproduction of the man! But to pretend that a church, 
la particular church, is the soul of the state, is to endea- 
FA too late, to appropriate to this being, already 
provided with one soul, another, a fortuitous soul, which 
M à 
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can be but the counterfeit, or conventional name of its 
true soul! | 

This is so true, that we do not see, and we never 
shall see, this soul and body, the church and state, in 
harmony analogous to that of a soul with its body, or a 
body with its soul. Their relations are not, like those 
of the veritable body and soul, harmonious and concur- 
rent, but conflictive: their life must be convulsive, 
until one of these moieties has submitted to the other; 
the church to the state, or the state to the church. It is" 
the submission, the subserviency of the one or the other, 
which procures peace. Moments of joyous concord, and, 
it must be owned, of a very superficial harmony, consti- 
tute the exceptions, and are but of rare occurrence. 
That which is deceptive in the character of this peace, 
is precisely that which disgraces it: produced by the 
internal weakness, or degradation of the yielding party, 













it does not always evince those symptoms of uneasiness 
—those murmurings of impatience, which maintain 
during peace some remembrance, or some presage of 
war; a resignation so tranquil wears the garb of con- 
tentment, a submission so absolute, the semblance of 
liberty ; but if we examine closely we shall be con- 
vinced that these two pretended allies have never really 
stood in any other relations than those of lord and 
vassal. If it be said in reply, that the analogy between 
the soul and the body on the one hand, and the chureh 
and state upon the other, exists none the less, seeing) 
that there is no more equality between the soul and the} 
body, we must be brought to conclude, that the state) 
ought never to rule the church, but that the latter, on} 
the contrary, ought always to rule the state. This is, in} 
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fact, the order. If the spiritual part of our being ought 
to govern the corporeal, we cannot dispute, after setting 
out with the analogy of which we have spoken, the supre- 
macy of the church over the state. It is legitimate— 
it is necessary—it is constitutional. 
It is, then, no longer a question of agreement and 
alliance; these words do but ill represent the natural 
relation of church and state; but it is, however, as an 
alliance and an agreement, that the advocates of church 
establishments represent these relations; they do not 
conceive of them, and least of all do they care to re- 
present them, in any other light; this would be to 
give their own thesis a mortal blow; for although this 
pretended alliance necessarily resolves itself into subor- 
dination, it is not, as they know very well, under this 
| aspect that the system must be presented, in order to be 
| acceptable. It must be made to appear an amiable and 
spontaneous arrangement. It is overlooked, that mutual 
spontaneity has never existed; that one party has 
invariably made the first advances; and that for ages 
| past the church and state, in every country, have taken 
it in turn to bear sway. 

After all we neither wish to lose sight of, nor to ac- 
count for a circumstance so considerable and universal, as 
the tendency of these two phenomena to blend together, 
and the obstinate perseverance with which religious and 
social interests aim at combination. In all this, there 
exists the undeniable indication of true instinct; that of 
creating the state in the image of the man; himself 
having been created in the image of God. Both the 
man and the state involuntarily aspire after their original. 
Absolute truth is found in unity; and if the restoration 
of man follow the same law as the fall, if there be in 
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saving grace anything which exactly corresponds to 
original sin, we mean, if all men are spiritually restored 
by Jesus Christ as. necessarily as’ all die in Adam, 
nothing could be more inevitable than the amalgamation 
of church and state ; .or rather, under the Christian dis- 
pensation, the duality of the church and state would 
never have been. Only one of them would have existed, 
and which, is unimportant. Just so would it have been 
had man never fallen. In imagination to multiply and 
reproduce in every man, the first Adam rejoicing in 
the vision of God, distinctly hearing his voice within the 
recesses of his-heart, walking by sight and not by faith, 
established and satisfied with the fullest demonstration, 
and in.whom assurance (if indeed such a term may be 
employed) has nothing individual or subjective; you 
will have imagined a society, reflecting and multiplying 


= 


every characteristic belonging to each of its. members; _ 


= 


a society, which is but a single individual; a society, as 
incapable of varying from one age to another, as of dif- 


= 


fering in one individual from another, upon subjects 


which concern his moral existence; in a word, a) 
society continually realizing, that which an uninterrupted. | 
series of miracles did but imperfectly: realize ‘for the » 
people of Israel, we mean the unanimous feeling of the | 
presence of the Most High. For the moral condition of | 
man before the fall was more than equivalent to that eco- | 
nomy of miracles, which was hardly capable, amongst the | 
‘Hebrews, of overcoming the resistances of individuality. | 

This is the society we seek, and in which, without | 
difficulty, the church and the state would be but one; | 
but in order to find such a society, we must first dis- | 
cover the man from whom it sprang; that man, iden- | 
tical with himself, from generation to generation,—that | 
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man, in whom sin and suffering has not yet created 
individuality. But such a man can nowhere be found, 
he has disappeared for ever; the. means which divine 
mercy has adopted for the restoration of man, may 





























indeed elevate him to a glory as great, perhaps greater, 
than his primeval glory, but ‘it will be of another order ; 
the consequences of sin may be annihilated, but nothing 
can do away with the fact, that it has existed; virtue is 
not innocence; that perception of truth, which man 
enjoyed. as man, he can enjoy no longer, save in his 
individual character, by virtue of his individual efforts, 
and according to those efforts ; faith, being personal, has 
taken the place of sight; religion, which, prior to that 
event would have been the property of all, since that 
period, has become the property of each in particular ; 
and it is collective, only in consequence of the agreement 
of several individuals in one and the same conviction, 
and exactly according to the measure of that agreement. 
This state of things may be as much, or perhaps more to 
be desired, than the first state,* but it is another; and 


_ * We may represent to ourselves the condition of man, not before the 
fall, but before the temptation, as that of a profound but unconscious 
unity between man and the truth—between man and his Maker. The 
{knowledge of this unity is derived from the fact which has destroyed it, 
or, rather, from the temptation which threatened it. Whether man had, 
jor had not yielded to this temptation—whether vanquished or victorious, 
he would obtain from it the consciousness of his original unity; van- 
quished, —to regret it unceasingly ; victorious,—to enjoy it sensibly and 
distinctly. . Man has been vanquished ; but divine mercy has offered to 
him a noble revenge ; he may again become a conqueror, through Jesus 
Christ ; the second Adam, in whom humanity triumphs, as she fell in 
Mthe first. United to Christ, man possesses all that he would have pos- 
sessed, had the temptation of the first Adam been resisted; something 
better than unity ;—union. This was the design of God in subjecting 
man to this trial; in leaving him free ; he wished that his union should 
be one of choice ; should be his own act; this was an immense improve- 
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doubtless to another man, corresponds another society. 
The ancient economy, or, to speak more correctly, that 
which would have existed had man remained in inno- 
cence, is no longer possible, even had we been able to 
call society an aggregate, which was not formed under 
the auspices of liberty; the proper designation of that 
economy would have been the theocracy; and, more- 
over, we must attach to this word a more energetic and 
absolute signification than that which arises in our 
minds, when we apply it to the economy under which the 
Jewish nation was placed. We say that this primitive 
and perfect theocracy has given rise to a society, that is 
to say, to a voluntary association, and an active combi- 
nation of individuals, whose consciences have conducted 
them in a similar direction. This society is the more 
intimate, in proportion as the individuality of its mem- 
bers is more definite and more complete, its strength is 
proportioned to their spontaneity, its existence to their 
individual vitality. Itis a body deriving all its strength 
from its head it is true, but “ according to the effectual 


ment upon his preceding condition; and this caused one of the fathers of 
the church to say, speaking of the fall, “felix culpa.” It is not, how 
ever, that man’s fault is happy, since without a reparation, which de 
pended not on him, that fault would have been fatal; that which was happ 
(“felix”) was the trial; it was that simple question, which, put by ou 
Creator, revealed our true position, clearly pointed out to us the distine 
tion between his will and ours, separating us from him, the better to 
unite us, and impressing on a union, in some measure fatal and withou 
moral character, the glorious seal of liberty. It follows that, to identi 
the church with the state, is to forget, not only the fall, but the trial ; tha 
is to say, the design of God; who designed man to be responsible, an¢ 
who could not make him responsible without making him individual, anc 
who consequently has made religion a matter of certainty, but not 0 
demonstration. When man places himself distinctly in the view of G 
he places himself distinctly in the view of man. The same action con) 
stitutes the man and the individual. 
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working in the measure of every part.” (Ephes. iv. 16.) 
Now, this society, produced by faith, and walking by 
faith, is not identical with the state, which springs from 
sight and walks by sight; this society, founded upon the 
subjective element of assurance, is not identical with the 
state founded upon the objective element of demonstra- 
tion ; this society, the starting point of which is liberty, 
is not identical with the state, whose starting point is 
necessity. The state having its foundation upon what 
is common to all men, comprises all within its pale by 
absolute right ; the church sprung from an element, which 
isnot that of identity, receives into her bosom only those 
in whom she finds this element. 

We repeat it, however; it is not surprising that the 
church and state should mutually seek each other, like 
the two halves of the same being. They do, in their 
way, just what every man does to some extent. There 
may be said also to exist in every man, two halves which 

seek to be united together. And the difference between 
| different men, does not consist in the fact, that some do, 
and some do not attain to this amalgamation ; for it 
would be impossible in every case; the difference is, 
that in some, there is a reconciliation, a treaty of peace, 
a good understanding felt and enjoyed, between the two 
parts heretofore disunited; whilst amongst others such 
reconciliation is never effected. Now how, when this 
jinternal reconciliation takes place, only amongst a cer- 











tain number of men, some at an earlier, others at a later 
period ; here under one form, and there under another ; 
how can all men be united together in an aggregate, 
{which supposes an operative reconciliation amongst all ? 
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The instinct which pervades humanity, in the sense 
that we have pointed out, is, then, incontestible and 
worthy of attention; but this instinct, so true in one 
sense, is blind in this; society is ignorant that unity is 
lost for ever both to itself and to man; and that the 
reconciliation destined to replace this unity, is a circum- 
stance purely individual, and not transferable from man 
to the state. 








CHAPTER V. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY UPON THIS SUBJECT. 


lArraouGx the idea of Christianity has been constantly 
present to our mind as that of religion, par excellence, 
our arguments are applicable, not only to the true reli- 
gion, but to every sincere religion. While treating of 
this subject, we may lose sight, both of the fall and the 
recovery of man. If any choose to suppose that man 
has not fallen, and yet that he stands in need of religion, 
we shall offer no opposition to them. The essential ele- 





ments of all religion still remaining—viz., affection, 











spontaneity, individuality, and supremacy, it is impos- 
sible, without gross inconsistency, to associate the church 
th the state. But we are anxious to shew that Chris- 
lanity, most especially and steadfastly, resists the idea 
of this alliance, and that, so far as it is concerned, all 


a 


OU 


such alliance is neither more nor less than heresy. 

| Amongst the characteristic and essential features of 
ithe work of Christ, this must be included: the Saviour 
established and honoured the principle of religious in- 
ividuality. This principle, as we have shewn, is com- 
jprised in the very idea of religion. A religion which, 
either at its starting point, or at its termination, is not 
jpersonal, cannot be a religion. By that very circum- 
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stance, any course in which we should walk constantly 
by sight, and in which therefore doubt would be impos- 
sible, would exclude the idea of religion. Religion is 
the choice which the soul is continually renewing be- 
tween the world and God, between the visible and the 
invisible; it must be a matter of free choice; and if the 
invisible were visible, there would be no room for its 
exercise. It is true that St. Paul has said, “the in- 
visible things of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made ;” but if the contemplation of the divine works, 
produces with reference to the nature and will of God, 
and our relations with him—an instantaneous, perfect, 
and perpetual demonstration, how is it, that man has; 
in al! ages, called for miracles, and wherefore have they 
been granted to him? We are well aware that in de- 
manding to see miracles man is in fault; for even in the 
hands of God, he would be quite incapable of recovery, 
if it were necessary that he should always walk by sight. 
This forced submission to sensible or mathematical de- 
monstration, would fall short of recovery. Still it would 
be possible for him not to obey, not to love. We say 
further, no exercise being afforded to the free elements 
of his nature, he would have, so to speak, no opport 









nity, no time, to obey or to love. Carried along th 
stream with his fellow creatures, he would make no re 
sistance we admit, neither would he make any voluntar 
or personal effort to reach the goal, which God had ap 
pointed for him. Humanity would be overcome, bu 
the man would not be won. All appearing to be accom 
plished, nothing would be so in reality ; and God woul 
reign absolutely over his intelligent creatures, just a 
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over the rest of creation: the man would obey, like the 
star, like the plant, like the stone; in other words, he 
would not obey ; in such pretended recovery, man would 
| but fall below himself. 

| Liberty and individuality, are two terms correspond- 
‘ing so exactly to each other, that they may be called 
synonyms: there is no freedom under irresistible laws, 


| 


which govern man in the species. Individuality and 





















religion are two terms which can never be separated. 
A general religion is not a religion. But this truth, 
which is immutable and cannot be overthrown, is ca- 
pable, as to the plenitude of its manifestation, of delay. 
Minority is not slavery. God, who has never treated 
man as a slave, has treated him like a minor, and he did 
so under the ancient dispensation. First of all he 
formed a people, from the bosom of which, as from a soil 
well prepared, should arise, one by one, religious indi- 
vidualities. Sight did not take the place of faith, but it 
repared its way. Miracles produced necessary and 





identical impressions; but these impressions were the 
reliminaries of religion, and not religion itself. Under 
hat economy, as under every other, no man was truly 
eligious, but he who without seeing believed. And 
just as when the key stone of the arch has been fixed, 
e centerings are removed, and the arch is consolidated 
ithin itself, so when Jesus Christ, who is the key stone 
f the arch, (‘the corner stone,”) is acknowledged, the 
external and formal theocracy will fall of necessity, and 
y falling will throw a lustre upon the miracles of Christ 
nd his apostles ; but this method of obtaining identity, 
ave way by degrees to the interests of liberty and indi- 
iduality. It is not in vain that the gospel proclaims 
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those “ blessed” who have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved. Miracles, and above all, public miracles, could 
no longer be the law of the new economy, the end of 
which was not so much to create a people as to form 
individual believers. The principle of demonstration, 
and identity, made way for the principle of assurance 
and liberty. Personal religion appeared in all its com- 
pleteness. It was one of the triumphs proclaimed by 
the Saviour on the Cross, in those solemn words, “ con- 
summatum est.” Christianity is the definitive accession of 
personal religion. To this it must attain; for this alone 
deserves to be called religion, and if this have not. been 
attained, Christianity is yet but a transitory and super- 
ficial work; the “worship in spirit and in truth” has 
yet to be inaugurated, and the declaration of Jesus 
Christ to the universe, “ it is finished,” was premature. 
Now if Christianity be only “ the perfect law,” in so 
far as it is the “law of liberty,” (James I. 25) if Chris- 
tianity be the religion of the individual because it is the 
true religion, the element of identity which is peculiarly 
that of the civil power, must disappear for ever from the 
domain of religion; and every kind of contact between 
the church and state must thenceforward be impossible 









The church, as a free society, founded on the relation 
of individual belief, can hold out no lure to the state 
The church and the state may mutually influence eae 
other, but only under the auspices, and in the spirit © 
liberty. 

We shall be contradicted perhaps; we shall be tol 
that there will remain in this religion, which we make 
rigorously personal, an element of demonstration an¢ 
identity ; and that this element is morality. 
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- Itis not, say the advocates for the union, it is not 
Christianity, it is the morality of Christianity that we 
adopt, when we associate the church with the state. 
‘The state acknowledges this morality to be of the best 
quality; it buys the tree for the sake of its fruit; or, 
like the man in the parable, having ascertained that a 
treasure is hid in a field, it hastens to purchase that 
field. 

Those states which maintain one worship at home, 
and a rival one elsewhere ; those which enforce the sup- 
port of public worship, and also license places of public 
amusement; those which fail in their engagements at 
the shadow of a difficulty;. those which. establish a 
church in a heathen land, and at the same time main- 
tain by force of arms a contraband traffic in poisons, will 
















not, perhaps, allow themselves to make such an allega- 
tion; or, at least, will hardly expect. that we should 
cept it seriously. And, in point: of fact, there is 
carcely a government which merits that we should take 
it in earnest. There is hardly one, whose manners are 
onformed, we do not say to Christian morality, but to 
he morality of honest men. There are very few of the 
eat powers of Europe, who are clear from the charge, 
f having, with deliberate intent, adopted amongst their 
abitual usages, practices in direct opposition to the 
pirit of sound morality; and to such an extent, that a 
private individual would dishonour himself, even in his 
ywn country, were he to make the conduct of its govern- 
nent the standard of his own. It is necessary, then, 
f we wish to enter fully upon the question before us, 
hat we should leave these facts out of sight, that we 
hould forget them. Well, then, we consent to do so, 
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and we will concede to all governments, the right, which 
the minority only can justly claim, of giving the in- 
terests of morality the first place in their consideration. 

Our reply may be anticipated. A morality attaching 
itself to one particular creed, a morality so slow to 
approve itself to the conscience, cannot contain that 
principle of identity which is called for. Such morality 
is a system, a system can be neither demonstrable nor 
universal. This is decisive; but let us go further. 

To fall in with this, after having adopted religion on 
account of its truth, is to fall to the earth from the 
elevation of heaven. The question is no longer what. 
is true, but what is expedient. Will you tell us that this, 
expedient is also true, on account of its morality? Do, 
you mean a morality which saves, that which demon 
strates the elect? In a religious point of view there is | 
no other. In this case there is no limit, no interval, 
between morality and religion; they are so organically 
united, that one cannot be received without the other. 
You cannot adopt true morality, without adopting true 
religion. But since you take the one without the other, | 
morality without religion, or since (which amounts to 
the same thing) you take the religion for the sake of. 
the morality, it is clear that you have not absolute truth 
in view, but only relative truth; this, we repeat it, is to 
fall from heaven to earth. fa 

It is to descend still lower. For one of two things 
must be granted: either the truth of the religion which 
produces this good morality, is believed, or it is not. 
If it be believed, we have shewn that nothing better can 
be done, than to allow it to develop freely an element, 
which depends upon liberty, and which the smallest and 
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most indirect constraint, alters ‘and corrupts. If it be 
not believed, it follows, that error is cultivated for the 
sake of truth. Minds are debased in order to improve the 
manners. We have aright to ask, what is a morality 
worth, and in what does it consist, that can be supposed 
to be derived from an impure or doubtful source? We 
can well understand that there may be demanded from 
human nature, from the moral sense, from the habits of 
sociability (things true in themselves, or, at least, in 
which we believe) a morality more or less elevated; but 
that which is knowingly, voluntarily extracted from a 
superstition that is despised, or from an imposition which 
is detested, must be infinitely below that, which a nation 
\might form for itself, independently of all positive reli- 
Igion. We may further inquire, in what spirit will a 
jreligion be protected, which is considered merely as an 
instrument for producing morality, and a means of re- 
straining unruly and self-willed individuals; a religion 
which, admittedly, is not believed, or at least which is 
not professedly believed. This aspect of the question 
is so contrary to the public conscience, that it could 
never be avowed, without being transformed by the 
avowal; let us be understood; without an assertion on 
the part of the government, that it is not such or such a 
religion which it protects or adopts; but religion gene- 
rally, including, consequently, all religions which are 
not of an immoral character. Then it would be right ; 
but then it must extend its protection to all forms of 
worship. But if it be limited to one only, or if one be 
privileged above the rest, it would not be possible to tell 
the people that it was on any other account than that of 
its truth. Any other consideration might be alleged 
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amongst philosophers or politicians; but to express ii 
publicly, would be to injure the state in the eyes of all 
and to dishonour the object of its protection. But dc 
as it may, whether it speak or be silent, still we ask, what 
sort of a protection can a government afford to a religion: 
which it has adopted, not for its truth, but on the ground 
of expediency ? 

It is impossible, but upon this supposition, to ascer- 
tain, in what way, and by virtue of what principle, Chris 
tianity engenders a morality superior to all others; for 
if it were known, Christianity would be thoroughly 
understood and believed as true. Consequently, what wil 
be accepted of it, will be what least characterizes it, thai 
which is most superficial about it, and what it holds in 
common with other religions. That which is truly ex- 
cellent in it, that which constitutes it Christianity, and 
nothing else, that which St. Paul frankly called, “ the 
foolishness of preaching,” will not be directly and for its 
own sake, an object of affection to philosophers and 
statesmen ; however, as these things stand in the front of 
the Christian system, and are by it presented, conspicu- 
ously, to the faith of the people, they dare not efface 
them from the state religion, they dare not do awa 
with them as unhappy excrescences; they must leay 
them to be named, imagined, and supposed. But! 
they have no conception of their importance in th 
system, they would not be able to discover that a 









morality so pure was drawn from mysteries so profound 
that these mysteries, as soon as they are presented te 
view, and considered attentively, effect a fundamenta 
change in the man, and sometimes also in the whol 
community; creating an interest which subordinates all 
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ther interests, a vitality which governs, regulates, and 
omprehends all others; and as nothing more alarms a 
olitician, than the effects of a current which has shaped 
ut its own course, these effects are so foreign to the 
ommon-place and secular morality that the state had in 
iew, that it would be strongly tempted to repress the 
ause, in order to get rid of them, and to compel religion 
> follow, either willingly or by force, in the track marked 
ut for it, by worldly policy. 

For this very reason, and for this alone, the state 
esires nothing from religion, but its morality, and is 
verse to the free development of the principle of that 
norality. To produce all the fruits and results of Chris- 
ianity, it must be believed in, as Christianity ; and be 
eceived, not as expedient, but as true. Unless this be 
lone, the protection of the state will be, according to 
he time and place, but a rigorous supervision, or a 
uardianship devoid of intelligence and affection. And 
ow should it be otherwise? Is not Christianity essen- 












ially “foolishness”? or, to put the question in other 
ords, ‘a wisdom not of this world, nor of the princes 
f this world that come to nought”—a sign everywhere 
oken against, a “stumbling block” to the Jews, and 
folly” to the Greeks? Under these similitudes, it is 
iformly presented by its divine founder and his 
sostles. These characteristics are essential to, and must 
2 coeval with its existence. 

This is not the place in which to develop the whole 
stem of Christianity, or to prove that the religion 
ich undertakes the restoration of fallen humanity, 
nnot present itself to fallen man, but as an egregious 
lly. For if man had not fallen, no new revelation 
N 
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would have been necessary; and if he be fallen, to reveal 
it to him, is to inflict a wound upon his pride, that he 
is unprepared to receive. Were he not scandalized by 
such a declaration, it would seem, that he was at once, 
fallen, and not fallen: fallen, to receive his sentence ; not 
fallen, to perceive its truth. It is absolutely necessary 
that it should penetrate into his conscience, and that it 
should assume, in his view, a character of irresistible 
demonstration; but the first encounter with this truth, 
and above all, the proclamation of the remedy offered 
through divine mercy for sin, revolts at once the pride 
and the reason of the natural man. And, besides, it 
was inevitable, that in proportion as the progress of the 
arts and of civilization should augment this pride, and 
make this reason more confident in itself, the message 
of mercy should appear more strange, and the whole 
gospel more deeply stamped with the impress of folly. 
It has ever been thus; and in the very principle of the 
scandal is found the secret of the victory. The gospel 
attracts by that which revolts; it is powerful by its very 
“ foolishness ;” and that which has perpetuated it through 
eighteen centuries, that which to each generation “ re- 
news its youth like the eagles,” is not (mark it well) 
what is called the beauty of its morals,—it is those very 
things which the world accounts “ foolishness;” the 
doctrines of original sin, of redemption, and of grace; 
the things “ which eye has not seen, which ear has not 
heard, but which the Lord has prepared for them that 
love him.” 

It must be, when the grace of God has opened a 
heart to understand the gospel mystery, it must be that 
this heart will, in the end, find that gospel divinely rea- 
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sonable; but before that moment, in which the man 
receives new sight and a new nature, we would rather 
that the gospel were regarded as a folly than a wisdom. 
In the view of the natural man, the first of these judg- 
ments is penetrating and just, in comparison with the 
second. Nothing is more unreasonable, we say it freely, 
nothing is more injurious, in this point of view, than to 
call the gospel reasonable. It cannot appear such, but 
upon the most superficial and cursory glance. It is its 
foolishness which ought at first sight to strike the 
man, whose mind is strong, and whose heart is un- 
regenerate. 

This doctrine, which stumbles at the outset, “ the 
thoughts of the wise,” (1 Cor. iii. 20,) this doctrine which 
proclaims (1 Cor. iii. 18), “If any man among you 
seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, 
that he may be wise ;” this doctrine cannot, in its purity, 
be the doctrine of the state. This folly will be always 
the wisdom of the minority ; and even though it should 
become, little by little, that of the majority, it would be 
by individual accessions that it would have brought over 
the multitude; and the state, as a state, would not 
accept the strange condition of becoming foolish, in order 
to become wise.* 

It is also perfectly true to say, that in no instance has 
the state espoused the Christian religion, but only its 
shadow: it has never been able to embrace it, but de- 
spoiled of its essential characteristics, and deprived of 


* We present the argument under another form, when we say, that 
the government, which is considered to represent the majority, would 
become, in the supposition we have put forth, the representative of the 
minority. 
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its living principle; or, at least, under the tacit reserve 
that it should not give free expression to that principle, 
but should keep it confined within certain limits. 
Christianity has not been the religion of the state, but 
upon condition of being wise, not foolish; that is to say, 
of not appearing what it really is. And in every place, 
where reassuming its true nature, and laying claim to 
its rightful inheritance, it has frankly set up that 
foolishness,” which must eternally attach to it, the 
state has ceased to acknowledge and protect it, and has 
given it no rest, until it has reduced it to submission, or 
rejected it from its bosom. 

There are other discrepancies of a similar kind. The 
state, founded (whatever ideal may have been formed of 
it elsewhere) with a view to self-preservation and tem- 
poral prosperity, has never been able seriously to dream 
of linking its destiny with that of Christianity, whose 
living principle is a constant warfare, a perpetual 
struggle; and which is scarcely to be recognised, when 
it ceases to fight and to suffer. It is true that all sorts 
of ideas prevail, as to the religion of Jesus Christ. From 
the same mistaken sources, as have judged it reasonable, 
it has been accounted both calm and peaceful. But if 
folly characterize it, quiet will never be its portion. 
The meek and lowly Jesus, who so tenderly sympathized 
with all the wants and woes of human nature, has never- 
theless declared, that he came into the world, “not to. 
bring peace, but a sword.” That sword which, in the 
first instance, pierced the heart of her whom all ages 
have called “blessed,” has since transfixed many other 
hearts. With its double edge dividing by turns, on the 
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right and on the left, and again from the left to the 
right, it has penetrated believers and unbelievers, and 
taken vengeance on the one, for the wounds inflicted on 
the other. “Awake, O sword, against my shepherd 
and against the man that is my fellow!” One age after 
another, has alike responded to this dolorous exclama- 
tion of the prophet. No,—the sword shall not return 
into its scabbard! That divine hero, who, eighteen 
centuries ago, brandished amongst men “the sword 
of the spirit which is the word,” first of all cast 
away its scabbard. That two-edged weapon, whose 
wounds are benefits, and whose painful inflictions con- 
vey, not death, but life, is constantly accomplishing in 
every man the “dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow.” Such is the true condi- 
tion of Christianity: similar in all points to its divine 
founder, it has come to its own, and its own have not 
received it; its pure light incessantly struggles amidst 
the darkness; by every one who adores it not, it is 
necessarily hated; and whosoever does adore it, must in 
his turn be hated, and “fill up that which is behind, of 
the afflictions of Christ, for his body’s sake, which is the 
church.” What relations can exist, we beg to inquire, 
between such an institution and the state? What can 
we think of such an union, but that it must prove, so 
long as the church exists, a divorce, daily renewed and 
perpetually felt; and that it will never wear even the 
appearance of a peaceable marriage, but when the Chris- 
tian principle slumbers, or is benumbed ? 

Let this last trait decide, whether evangelical reli- 
gion is fit to become the religion of the state. “When 
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I am weak, then I am strong,” are the words of St. 
Paul. This motto of the Christian, is also the motto of 
Christianity. It is when it is weak, that it is strong. 
Its life, its principle, is faith; it is confidence in the 
unseen power of the truth, and in the unseen assistance 
of the Spirit. Resembling the God who created it, 
Christianity is itself, in a sense, a creator; it brings forth 
that which is seen from things which do not appear, and 
from things that are not; it produces a world from a 
thought, and refuses to extract a thought from the world ; 
it opposes vain confidence based on anything human; 
the doubtful pleases it, its strength lies in uncertainty ; 
everything that makes its course too easy, or the future 
too transparent and clear, necessarily displaces its con- 
fidence, and by that very circumstance alters its prin- 
ciple. What men call imprudence, is very often its 
prudence, as what they call folly, is its wisdom. It 
thrives upon that which destroys human efforts; anxiety, 
ignorance of the future, and temerity. At least it is 
true that its prudence has nothing in common with 
worldly prudence, and that the policy of Christianity 
ceases to be Christian, as soon as it ceases to appear 
strange and absurd to the men of the world. Can it, 
after all this—can it be consonant with Christianity, to 
stay itself upon the most solid of human institutions, 
upon that terrestrial establishment in which all human 
institutions are comprised and maintained?—we mean 
the state. Can it be consistent for it to receive support 
from the authority of the state? to cause itself to be 
included in the budget of the state? and to participate 
in the coercive and compulsory power of the state? Is 
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not such an association contrary to nature? Is not such 
an union adulterous ?* 

We shall be asked, But is not Christianity human, 
perfectly human? Without doubt; for were it not 
human, it would not be true. But if those who start this 
objection knew what it involved, they would not make 
it. Those who should have fully understood the perfect 
humanity of the gospel, would not dream of placing it 
in opposition to that characteristic of folly, which we 
have just pointed out; they would understand it in the 
same sense with ourselves; they would admit, that the 
things are in harmony, and that the “foolishness” of 
the gospels corresponds to its humanity. The gospel is 
human ;—what is meant by that assertion ?—that it con- 
nives—that it comports with our fallen nature? No ;— 
but that it supplies all our real wants, re-establishes 
unity in the man, and harmony between the man and 
his conduct. In this aspect it is more human than man; 
it is human as opposed to our irregularities and vices, 
which are not so. For it must not be forgotten, that 
separating ourselves from God by sin, we separated our- 
selves from ourselves, from our true nature, from our 
original: reunion with God again unites us with our- 
selves ; and long before this takes place, we are conscious 
that we are lost to ourselves, and that we have ceased 
to belong to ourselves. When Christianity approaches 
us, it addresses the sane portions of our nature, and 
unites itself to these, if between it and this original man, 


* It is the adultery of humility with pride, of faith with unbelief. A 
writer has thus defined the religion of the state :—‘ Mulus ex asina 
Christi et equo Apocalypseos ortus.” 
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it does not find the natural man, the man of sin. It is 
this natural man who is opposed to it, to whom it appears 
folly; it is this man who does not understand it, and 
who calumniates it; it is this man,—in other words, it is 
the world, it is society, it is reason, it is philosophy, it is 
the flesh, it is all the powers of the present age, that it 
must overthrow and trample under foot, to constitute that 
new man, who is in reality the original man; that spiri- 
tual man, who is in reality the natural man; that extra- 
ordinary man, who is the true man. It is in this sense 
that Christianity is human ; every one has more or less 
this feeling; every one can easily comprehend that 
Christianity, without abating any of its claims, is suit- 
able for all others but himself; but as, at the same time, 
each rejects it for himself, it follows that it is rejected by 
all the world, and that the most human of truths, is 
treated as the least human of errors. 

It may be imagined after what has been said, in what 
spirit religion would be protected by the state, which had 
adopted it for the sake of its morality. If it really were 
its morality, all would be well; but as in truth it is not 
its morality, a morality bearing the same impress as its 
doctrine, a morality characterized by the same “ foolish- 
ness,” but a morality human and terrestrial, it is evident 
that such an adoption of Christianity, would be not only 
superficial, but replete with antipathy for the tree, 
whose fruits it pretended to gather. It is to revert, 
under a more specious appearance, to the politic religion 
of the Romans, which was an engine of power, an 
amusement for the multitude; but with this difference, 
that the strong deigned not to hate the superstition of 
the weak; such gross errors leaving no place for hatred, 
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but only for contempt; but with reference to Christi- 
anity, contempt is impossible, so that if it be not loved, 
it must be absolutely hated. 

What are we saying? it is sometimes this very hatred 
that recommends it to the protection of the state! Why 
do men speak of the morality of Christianity, and of the 
interest the state has in securing its advantages? All this 
is very well to say, and it will be said again and again ; 
but those who say it are not always sincere. They have 
another motive. They have discovered that this plant 
cannot be eradicated. Christianity is the most perfect 
form of human weakness. Our thirst for the infinite, 
our inward emotions, our disgust with life, our fear of 
_ death, will never find (they think) a better expression, 
or a more successful palliative. It is considered a sort 
of safety valve for those melancholy vapours, which, at 
certain periods of life, are exhaled by ardent or wearied 
spirits; and which cannot be suddenly closed, without 
endangering the minds in which they are generated. 
The human soul needs some superstition to rest upon and 
comfort it: if this were removed, it would seek out 
another; let it keep its favourite chimera. Persecution 
has been proved to be absurd; neither must a fluid so 
expansive and subtle be left at full liberty; but between 
persecution and toleration, there is an admirable middle 
term: let us protect where we cannot destroy. To pro- 
tect is the surest and most direct mode of constraint. 
We must not attempt to extinguish a power which 
nothing can extinguish, but we will compress it; we 
must not destroy its active principle, but we will lull it 
to sleep; we will soothe it by degrees into a state of ease 
and security. This Christianity, which only sets foot on 
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the earth, in order to raise itself the higher, let us chain 
it down to the ground; let us, by the honour we put 
upon it, incorporate it with the soil; let us render back 
the homage which it pays us for its freedom: in a word, 
let us set up a religion in opposition to true religion ; this 
is the only method of keeping religious feeling at a mean 
and uniform temperature, the only one that is favourable 
to the health of the state, and below which, we are well 
agreed, the religion of the people will never descend. 
Friends of Christianity! behold in all this the per- 
fidious snare which the enemies of your cause have laid 
for you; behold in it, the most dangerous form of per- 
secution. ‘The gospel has far less to dread from the 
sword, which in times when Christianity slumbers, 
penetrates into men’s hearts, and arouses its vitality. 
A perilous mode of trial, doubtless, and one which faith 
should neither seek nor provoke; generally speaking, 
Christianity finds enough opposition in the hearts of 
men, and in that perpetual decree of proscription, which 
the opinion of the world causes to press heavily upon it. 
But if ever the great adversary of the truth inwardly 
exulted at his dexterity, it was when he had devised that 
new form of persecution, which men call protection. 
At one blow to have substituted sight for faith; to have 
lulled vigilance to sleep, to have put forth the fiction of 
a collective religion, to have enclosed liberty in an impe- 
netrable net, which although always holding it captive, 
would neither be seen nor felt, until the last extremity ; 
in a word, to have insensibly separated Christianity from 
those sources, whence it could draw for the renewal of its 
life, was a display of genius worthy of him, in whom 
resides the genius of all evil. And how sad to see piety 
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herself, inviting this new species of slavery, tendering 
_her hands to receive these gilded chains, and congratu- 
lating herself, O deplorable delusion! with having 
made a temporal king of him who withdrew himself by 
flight from the world’s homage; of him, who made his 
credentials to consist in bearing witness to the truth, 
(John, xviii.) and who declared solemnly, and in various 
ways, that his kingdom was not of this world ! 

Men of faith and piety! shgke off this sleep, which 
betrays you into fatal dreams; at length arouse your- 
selves; no longer take part with your enemies; reco- 
gnise in your adhesion to this corrupting system, a sug- 
gestion of the flesh; have done with vain guarantees; 
prefer a precarious condition, prefer every possible 
danger, to this fatal security: it is security which creates 
your danger; it is danger which will constitute your 
safety. All is fictitious, all is false, in the system to 
which you have attached yourselves: it denies the ex- 
clusively individual character of religion ; it affirms what 
you cannot believe—the existence of a Christian nation, 
of a Christian state, of a Christian world; it wounds to 
the life the substance of your faith; it contradicts the 
gospel, it gives the lie to Christ himself. Is it possible 
that you have been thus long in discovering these suffi- 
ciently evident truths, and that the true design of your 
great enemy is not yet revealed to you, by the manner in 
which the powers of this world understand and fulfil it? 
Perhaps, you answer, What matters a system? we have 
individually as much liberty as we require; we have 
always been able to believe, to act, to pray, according to 
the dictates of our conscience; we can, besides, under 
this system, meet with and press a fraternal hand; here, 
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we still find the communion of saints! Pious egotism ! 
which we cannot sufficiently deplore. Strange incon- 
sistency in a faith, which taking too little account of 
individuality, is at the same time too little social! The 
error of a Christianity too internal, which regards as 
worldliness any inquiry into the forms and external con- 
ditions of life, until the vice of those forms, by affecting 
itself, is at length fully disclosed! Oh! how the ene- 
mies of religion must deride and triumph, to see men of 
faith the dupes of hypocritical respect, and accepting for 
religion a dignity which compromises, and a homage 
which enslaves it ! 





CHAPTER VI. 


OTHER THEORETICAL OBJECTIONS UPON THIS SUBJECT. 


WE shall now endeavour to meet an objection, which we 
cannot, and wish not to avoid. It will be said, that we 
shall find upon a small scale what we have not admitted 
upon a broader one. As it has been already alleged, 
that the state is a family of increased dimensions, we 
shall no doubt be told also, that a family is the state in 
miniature; and we shall be asked, Is not the position of 
the individual, with reference to the family, precisely the 
same as with reference to the state? Is not a reli- 
gious family, to a certain extent, an established church ? 
And can there be any essential difference between the 
church of the family, and the church of the state ? 

We will suppose that it may be so. In such a case, a 
choice must be made. For if there exist in the family 
church a religious inconsistency, identical to that which 
we have pointed out in the state church, at least, ought 
we not to desire, that the inconsistency should be mul- 
tiplied by another of the same nature, so as to demon- 
strate, if we may thus speak, the square of the evil that 
we wish to avoid. Governed, restrained in our religious 
spontaneity by the family, it must not be that the family 
itself should be so, by that larger family, denominated 
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the state. Here we cannot hesitate: he who should 
dictate the religious persuasion of the family, would be 
the father; a man, a being capable of possessing a reli- 
gion, which the state is not. This being is already 
invested by nature, by necessity, and by the laws them- 
selves, (for in that they recognise both necessity and 
nature, ) he is, we say, already invested with an authority 
which no one can dispute, and which nothing can limit, 
unless some criminal abuse of it be substantiated. You 
may, indeed, allege that he is the father, and that 
whenever he chooses to exert his influence he will be 
stronger than you. You cannot prevent him from in- 
culcating upon his children his opinions, his maxims, and 
his philosophy, if indeed he be a philosopher: what right 
have you to hinder him from imparting his religion ? 
You must allow him to do so, unless you should give 
him a religion; but you cannot give him what you do 
not possess. 

We have supposed that the head of the family has a 
religion; a first circumstance quite in his favour; but 
further, the child that he educates will not always be 
under his guardianship ; he will attain his majority. In 
the state church this cannot occur: there we are always 
treated as minors. Let no one take alarm; it is not by 
this or that particular act that she declares and asserts 
her rights of guardianship, and it is true that in detail, — 
and at any given moment, we may think ourselves of 
age: no, it is in affecting, once for all, a jurisdiction and 
a discernment which she does not possess; it is in sanc- 
tioning, by a concentration of facts, and by virtue of her 
very existence, the notion that she possesses a capa- 
city to believe, and a capacity for establishing belief. 
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Under the dominion of this principle we all live and die 
minors. It is not so in the family; and if we admit in 
lieu of a state church a family church, there will arrive 
a period of emancipation.* It is understood, in most 
respects, that our parents should decide for us, until we 
are capable to decide for ourselves: their guardianship, 
unquestionably stricter than that of the state, has a limit 
which the state has not. Under this aspect the church 
of the family has an advantage over that of the state. 
The father exercises, but for a limited time, a religious 
authority, for which, at all events, he has a qualifica- 
tion that the state has not, since he is capable of religion. 

The state cannot concurrently with the family exer- 
cise this prerogative; for in this case it must exercise 
many others, and it would discover that the family, as to 
its spiritual relations, is but an outwork of the state. 
We learn from history how these political, or republican 
societies, have supplanted families: by deserting these 
traditions we have judged them. For “everything is 
capable of being maintained, except inconsistency.” 
* (Mirabeau.) The absorption of the family in the state 
may then be maintained, provided that everything can 
be made to correspond with that idea. But in countries 
where the paternity of the state is stoutly denied, where 
its guardianship is rejected in matters that affect neither 
the dignity nor the integrity of human nature, it would 
be strange to allow it in matters of religion; to respect 
the family in the accessory, and to deny it in the prin- 

* This emancipation is not long deferred, and precedes civil emanci- 
pation very considerably. The period at which the church receives a 
young Christian by communion into the number of its members, is his 


religious majority. From that moment he becomes connected with God, 
although probably he may have no connexion with the state. 
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cipal; to transport the domestic hearth into the public 
place, or at least to extinguish its fires, and reduce them 
to a heap of ashes. Let those who thus understand the 
subject, take and bind together all their liberties, and 
laden with the burden, let them reascend the stream of 
time, and take their places under the despotism of 
Sparta; but let those, in whose estimation the state is 
pre-eminently the asylum and storehouse of liberty, and 
the condition of all its developments, reject a system, 
which in the liberty of the family destroys that of the 
individual. 

When we see amongst the champions of the state 
church, men who are conspicuous for their zeal for poli- 
tical liberty, and even for the extreme of that liberty, 
their inconsistency reveals to us much more of their 
character and intentions than they are conscious of 
themselves.* 


* Perhaps our readers have expected that we should discuss the 
opinion which regards the state as the extension of the family, and 
which confers upon the government, by that means, the prerogative of 
paternity. We have given the preference to the objection, or to the 
formula, which our adversaries themselves prefer, and which may be 
summed up in these few words:—the state is the man. To discuss the 
one is to discuss the other. We shall here say but a few words on the 
system of paternity. It has been invoked, and is so still, by men to 
whom justice and liberty are as dear as to ourselves; but it is no less 
true, that the greatest foes of liberty and consequently of justice, have 
equally demanded it; it is no less true, that it is in the name of paternal 
power, that absolute monarchy is decked out by its defenders; and what 
is most unfortunate is, that here the friends of despotism are right, in 
opposition to those who desire at once both liberty and paternal power. 
A principle cannot be modified ; it rigorously exacts all that is its due; 
it has never failed to do this. The eastern despots were paternal sove- 
reigns. The monarchy, to the defence of which M. de Bonald has de- 
voted fifty years of his life, is a family. The philosophy of absolute 
government is there, and cannot but be there; and conversely, the idea 
of paternity is pregnant with absolute government. It will, perhaps, be 
remarked, that absolute monarchy has everywhere been compelled to 
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Many allege against the separation of church and 
state, the universality and immemorial antiquity of the 
opposite system. Everywhere and in all ages the church, 
or the institution whatever it may be, to which in our 
days, the church corresponds, has been closely united 
with the state. In no instance, since the world has 
existed, have men otherwise conceived of the relative 
position—it must not be said, of the two societies, for it 
is not imagined that the church and state are two 
societies, but of the two constituent parts of one and the 
same society. So prevalent has been this opinion, that 
it has given rise to the ancient axiom, that it would be 
as easy to build a city in the air, as to found a republic 
on any other basis than that of religion. 

“Thus,” we are told, “ when you advocate the sepa- 
ration of church and state, you enter a protest against 
the opinions and the practice of the whole human 
race.” 

We are accustomed to all this. By accepting the 
gospel which has proved the whole human race to be in 
error, we have pledged ourselves to its declarations. 
Having ventured the greater, we can venture the less: 
like it, we can openly confront antiquity. The gospel 


trust to, and share with the priesthood. Alas, yes! and this necessity 
was nothing else (whatever it might seem) than a reaction, such as it 
was, against despotism; humanity is sometimes in the unfortunate pre- 
dicament of having nothing to oppose to one tyranny, but another. The 
despot, as soon as he can, places himself at the head of the new tyranny ; 
the same thing occurs in countries where the political head was at first 
the head of the church, which, on its part, had perhaps been the efficient 
cause or germ of the nation; for even there the distinction is not slow 
to develop itself, and two powers find themselves in company, each of 
which desires to be absolute. The people, then, or rather the family, 
have the advantage of possessing two fathers, of which each claims to be 
the true one. 
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is paradoxical,—so are we; we are so In common with 
all those who profess to believe in it. It comprises 
many opinions, strange in the eyes of the natural man! 
what wonder, then, that it should include this also ? 

The separation we propose, is not apparently more 
strange than the doctrine of redemption. 

Moreover, the objection we have just encountered, is 
not without danger to those who make it. We ourselves 
would rather become responsible for the whole gospel 
than for this sentiment. ‘Those who bring it forward 
cannot have accepted it as an unincumbered inherit- 
ance. They know as well as we do, at what price the 
union they advocate was consummated. They know 
that its principle was fraud, and its effects, oppression 
and tyranny. We have no need to teach them, that the 
true designation of this association, is the alliance of 
despotism and superstition; and that if they dare to 
propose it for admiration, they must divest it both of its 
principle and its effects, and suppress its entire history. 

Upon what other ground do we find ourselves placed ? 
To what principle is this argument referred? To the 
principle that makes number and duration the standard 
of truth? We have already disposed of that principle. 
But even if we could accept it, the first use we should 
make of it, would be to extend its application, and to 
draw our adversaries towards conclusions of which they 
have no suspicion, and from which they would revolt as 
much as ourselves. If the coalition they recommend to 
us is true, because it has been universal, many other 
things must be true, for the same reason. If moral evil 
were accidental, if it had only injured and withered 
some branches of our genealogical tree, if it were not in 
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the very roots of humanity, the gospel which proclaims 
itself as the restorer of mankind at large,—the gospel 
would not be true. It is impossible to believe the 
gospel, without believing in universal errors. 

Now this must be one of them. It must be so, by the 
portion of truth that it contains, as well as every other 
error; it must be so, by the falsehood it contains. The 
religious instinct is true, the idea of blending religion 
and conduct, is a true idea; neither have ever deserted 
the human mind, nor will they ever desert it. That 
which is false in it, is to confound the distinct provinces 
of conscience and power, and even that has a portion of 
truth in it; it is impossible to conceive of a sphere in 
which God is not. But it is forgotten that he cannot 
effectively enter into any part of life, by any other way 
than that of conscience, that is to say, of individuality 
and liberty. ‘This very forgetfulness is a sin, and the 
evidence of sin. ‘This alienation of conscience in favour 
_of the powers of this world, or, in other words, this 
readiness to believe the first invented lie, proceeds from 
the fall, and is one of its proofs. 

Whether religion have created the state, or the state 
the religion, or whether, as is more probable, their birth 
was simultaneous, and their origin indivisible, it is cer- 
tain that their mutual incorporation was easy, and even 
inevitable. Never will the Christian religion correspond 
exactly to the state; this is to its glory, and to our 
shame. A religion in perfect conformity to the incli- 
nations of the natural man, could not be a true religion. 
A religion framed in the image of man must be false : 
none is true, but that which undertakes to transform 
man into its own image. It was easy, then, for the 
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ancient religions (ridiculous or terrific, it matters not) to 
identify themselves with the conduct of man, for they 
did but exemplify it. It was natural, also, for these 
human religions officially to take possession of the most 
minute details of life; for at first they possessed no 
principle of unity, by which they could pass at pleasure 
from the tree to the branches; besides it was important 
to the founders of these entirely political systems, that 
the cord should be tied tightly, and that it should bear 
upon the whole of life. Everywhere the priesthood has 
provided for this. And this explains to us, why religion 
amongst the heathens appeared more mingled with the 
conduct, than amongst Christians themselves ; we mean, 
of course, amongst the mass of those who call themselves 
Christians. It could not be otherwise, and we say once 
again, this is to our confusion, but to the honour of 
Christianity. 

That great and divine transition from idolatry to 
Christianity, which is called the ancient covenant, did, 
with infallible wisdom, preserve of the ancient world all 
that could be preserved, without bearing testimony to 
error. Without abolishing the system of a collective 
or national religion, it impressed it with a character that 
altered it fundamentally. In addition, it interfered for- 
mally, and more than any other human religion, with all 
the details of human conduct. It sanctioned in its way, 
what Christianity ought to sanction, in a more excellent 
manner, the right of God over the whole life, the abso- 
lute right of God over his creatures. This economy 
was the novitiate of the Christian church. The prin- 
ciple is susceptible of various forms; it has one, under 
the ancient economy; it has another, under the new. 
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But each of these forms does not allow of retrenchment. 
We must accept all the liberty of the Christian form, or 
all the bondage of the Jewish. If the latter be adopted, 
there is not one of its prescriptions, but ought (except in 
cases of physical impossibility,) to be maintained; and 
the modification of it, which modern state religions 
bring forward, is an extenuation that ought not to be 
allowed. It is either too much, or too little. If it be 
to the ancient principle that they refer, it must be con- 
fessed, that the manner in which it is carried out is 
ridiculous. If it cannot be wholly realized, it ought to 
be wholly abandoned, and pass at once from the domi- 
nion of the letter, to that of the spirit and of liberty. 

Thus the system involved in the objection which has 
been proposed to us, belongs to a period which has 
passed away. It characterizes either the grossest and 
most palpable of the ancient superstitions, or the rela- 
tive and anticipated imperfections of a true worship, in 
a preparatory state. To dream of this absorption of the 
state in the church, or of the church in the state, is to 
return either to Judaism or idolatry. 

In our opinion, a more serious objection to the sepa- 
ration of church and state has been made, when it has 
been asked, if there can exist two species of morality ; 
and of what elements, religion with its system of morals 
being set aside, it would be possible to construct a 
morality for the state ? 

We reply, first, that whatever may be done, the 
morality of the state will not be that of religion. Indeed, 
we know not to what ancient political constitution we 
must revert, to find the morality of the state exactly 
equivalent to that of religion. They may be similar, 
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but are never equal. Closely as in the present day 
religion is united to the state, this inequality is very 
apparent. The morality of the state, if, indeed, it be 
morality, will only apply to the conduct, not to the 
thoughts; and will attach itself to but a very small por- 
tion of our actions. It will not enjoin equity, humility, 
or beneficence. It will not oppose sin, until sin shall 
have grown into crime. Then, doubtless, it will join 
hands with religion, which, condemning all sin, loudly 
condemns crime also; but until then, how much road 
they will have travelled in company, without recognising 
or even seeing each other! 

But it will be said, crime is but the outbreak of sin ; 
and by condemning crime, the state condemns sin. We 
will not reply, that the state condemns crime on other 
grounds; we will not say, that by the punishment of 
crime the state puts down an enemy, and disengages 
itself from difficulty. We have no desire to revive this 
controversy.* We may admit, that there exists a por- 
tion of morality, positive or negative, proximate or 
remote, in the enactments of law; and to this supposi- 
tion we may add another: morality, that which is called 
natural, is one of the precepts of religion. How can 
this be proved? The source of ideas is not of easy 
demonstration, although their presence is easily proved. 
From whatever source they proceed, there they are. 
They are there, under the twofold character of demon- 
stration and necessity. If any depraved mind should 
dispute them when evidence were weak, necessity would 


* We observe only, that it would be remarkable to find partisans of 
the union, amongst those who allege necessity, as the only foundation of 
penal justice. 
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take the place of demonstration. These principles, 
. whatever their origin, have become the pillars of social 
order, and the conditions of civilization. Society desires 
not to know whence they proceed; henceforth the arch 
is complete. We are told:—* But if the source of these 
moral ideas should exhaust itself, or if the state should 
not take possession of it, these very ideas will grow 
feeble.” We reply, that if this source could have need 
_ of the assistance of the state, this assistance, for the very 
reason that it would be necessary, would become use- 
less; we reply, that the state itself proceeds from it, and 
that itis not upon the state that its preservation can 
depend; we reply, that as this morality has been of old 
infused into the social body, there is nothing to hinder 
it from continuing to instil itself by the same means. 
The effect, then, of the separation of church and state, 
would not be that of intercepting the current which 
conveys morality into the whole body, like the course of 
the vital fluid in the human frame; separation would 
involve nothing of the kind; it could not have this 
effect in any degree; and the state, even though it 
should desire it, could not prevent itself from being still 
penetrated and irrigated by those healthful streams, 
Upon that supposition, as upon every other, the morality 
of the state would continue to be that of the conscience, 
and that of religion: the separation would affect it no 
more, than those natural barriers which mark out the 
confines of two states; their atmosphere would remain 
one and the same. Aerial territories admit of no 
boundaries. 

To conclude; some persons advance this final objec- 
tion: “The state, about which so much has been said, is 
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only realized in the persons of individual men, to whom 
is entrusted the direction of its affairs. If the state be 
impersonal, assuredly these individuals are persons; the 
state has no conscience,—well and good; but these per- 
sons have consciences. Do you wish them to act as 
though they had none? Do you require that they 
should detach themselves from themselves? If they be 
Christians, shall they be so, only when freed from the 
toils of government, and when they retire into the 
sanctuary of private life? Let us make a distinction 
here. In one sense, such persons are always Christians, 
and ought always to be so; and nothing can be more 
desirable, since sincere Christianity is the best pledge 
of morality. Even their political life will be Christian, 
because in that department they will do nothing con- 
trary to the spirit of their faith; and because their faith 
will produce equity, disinterestedness, and integrity. 
This application of Christianity, to the conduct of men 
in power, is apparently a very fine thing, and very diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. Perhaps, also, it would be 
better liked, that the statesman should be a Christian in 
these respects, rather than as the manner of some is, to 
apply religion to the public, without applying it to 
themselves. This suggestion of the conduct and 
manners suitable for a Christian statesman, does not 
militate against our principles. It is otherwise when the 
statesman, viewing himself as such, regulates, by his 
own conscience, the conscience of others. Then it is 
that he must abdicate his personality, or rather, that his 
personality must yield to the conscience of another, 
equal to his own. The whole question is resolvable 
into these very simple terms. It is his respect for 
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liberty, of which he is not the adversary, but the natural 
protector, and official defender. In all this there is no 
contradiction ; otherwise it must be said, (for the case is 
identical,) that the individual who should refrain from 
the exercise of any other influence than that of persua- 
sion over the consciences of others, would dishonour him- 
self, and cease to be a man. 

Is, then, the distinction between the public and the 
private man new? Is it accounted false? Is it not neces- 
sary? Is not this abstraction the only barrier against 
deplorable abuses? Where should we be, if it did not 
exist? Let an example be cited. Suppose me a judge ; 
a culprit is brought before me; I examine him 
thoroughly, and I feel satisfied that, as a private man, I 
could pardon him, and that such pardon would be just ; 
but as a public man, a man in authority, I must look 
only at the law, and by that I condemn him. The law 
is impersonal, and I become impersonal with it. Is not 
this necessary? does not the safety of the state require 
that it should contain within itself such impersonality ? 

Can it exist on any other conditions, and is it not neces- 
sary that those who represent within it this impersonal 
element, should invest it as much as possible with im- 
personality? Even here our constitutional and law- 
making age goes beyond us. We should willingly grant 
to arbitration and individuality a great deal more than 
it will consent to do; but we agree with it, and with all 
ages, upon the necessity of not leaving public order at 
the mercy of personal feeling. We should rejoice that 
every profession, and every art, should be exercised in a 
Christian spirit; we go so far as to require it; but we 
must not require that every work of that profession, 
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every production of that art, should be an explicit and 
direct expression of the Christianity of the workman, 
or of the artist; so likewise we should rejoice, that the 
statesman should be the Christian; we desire it abso- 
lutely, in an abstract sense; but without desiring that 
he should make use of his official authority, to give to 
Christian doctrines a sanction which does not belong to 
them; he may be strictly Christian, strictly faithful, 
without it; he can but be faithful; to over act fidelity, 
is but another form of being unfaithful. 

Finally ; if the state can be Christian, and if it be 
wished that it should be so, the magistrate is evidently a 
sort of priest ; and, as such, it is assuredly necessary that 
he should be a Christian. So much as schism is depre- 
cated, it would be strange, indeed, if that which made 
the state Christian, should allow the statesman not to be 
a Christian. It would be scarcely worse not to require 
it from the priest. It is but too apparent that it is not 
required from the statesman. He is bound by no pro- 
mise, by no profession of faith, even to let his conduct 
be the index of his Christianity. How inconsistent to 
exclaim against one abstraction, and tolerate another ? 
It is not wished, that the Christian statesman should 
forget that he is a Christian, but it is wished that the 
infidel statesman should represent himself as a believer. 
Until an abstraction so scandalous shall have been 
justified, we shall never believe that this objection is 
brought against us seriously. 
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OBJECTIONS RAISED UPON PRACTICAL GROUNDS, 


Has the church no need of the state? Can the state 
dispense with the assistance of the church? Such 
questions are incessantly repeated. Such are the objec- 
tions to which the system of most of our adversaries may 
be reduced, if, indeed, mere objections can be said to 
constitute a system. In vain do we urge them to take 
higher ground, to ascend to some principle, and to make 
the nature of things their starting-point; this is the only 
legitimate, the only sure method, since the only condi- 
tion of success, the only pledge of a definitive result, is 
to treat of things according to their nature. 'They persist 
in remaining upon the ground of expediency. Certainly 
this ground is no better for them than that of principle ; 
and, perhaps, in the preceding pages, we have already 
proved this by anticipation ; however, we shall now pro- 
ceed as though we had not previously mentioned the 
subject, and even as though the question which now 
engages our attention, were laid down here for the first 
time. Moreover, we shall not be to blame if, being with 
difficulty separated, the questions should again unite, 
and if the motto we now adopt, Quid utile, quid non, 
should insensibly lose itself in this, Quid bonum et verum 
0 2 
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curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum. For what utility could 
we have in view, if not moral utility; in other words, 
the good and the true? In what other sense can the 
church claim the patronage of the state? For what 
other object can the state solicit the concurrence of the 
church? Does the church demand from the state 
riches and honour? Does the state see in the doctrines 
of the church, a means of police and an instrument of 
constraint? It is clear that our adversaries do not 
understand the question thus; it is clear that if they 
should so understand it, they would in vain expect us 
to meet them upon this ground. It is, then, in a moral 
sense, and with reference to whatever is good and true, 
that we shall entertain two questions, of which this is 
the first : 

“ Has the church, that is to say, the institution which 
is spiritual par excellence, the institution which is purely 
spiritual, has the church any need of the patronage of 
the state ?” 

It must be thoroughly understood, that we are treat- 
ing here of the true church, and of true religion. If 
under the name of religion, anything else than divine 
truth should be understood, all discussion would be 
superfluous. A religion of human origin, certainly does 
stand in need of the assistance of the state; and it is 
for the state on its part, to see if it stands in need of it ; 
but with this question we have nothing to do. We dis- 
cuss only this: May not the religion of God be main- 
tained, and cannot it flourish, without the assistance of 
the state ? 

Apart from Christianity, no state has ever been able 
to exist without incorporating itself with religious insti- 
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tutions; no religious institution has ever dreamt of isolat- 
ing itself from the state. In point of fact they are offsets 
of the same plant. The religion is political, and policy 
religious; the nation is a church; the magistracy a 
priesthood, and the priesthood a magistracy; the state 
and the man are but one. It is scarcely discernible, 
whether the religion made the state, or the state the reli- 
gion. In fact, they have made each other, or, at least, they 
have greatly modified each other. Indeed, there are 
some nations whose religion is their native land, their 
only country, and whose true capital is the sanctuary of 
their worship, even though it be without the limits of 
their national establishment.* There is something in 
this which we cannot despise. <A place is granted to 
the invisible in the system of human interests, to the 
spiritual by the material; but as the consequence of 
this dangerous alliance, it is not matter which becomes 
spirit, but spirit which becomes matter. Such is the 
sort of unity which has just been realized. 

Two wants at once demand satisfaction: that of the 
state, which can never dispense with religion, that of 
superstition, which can only find permanent subsistence 
by a close alliance with the civil power. That alliance 
may add centuries more, to those centuries of existence, 
for which error is already indebted to the species of re- 
lative truth that it necessarily contains; we mean, to its 
correspondence with certain cravings of human nature, 
and to the relation in which it may find itself, with the 
circumstances of locality, origin, and climate, of the 
people which have embraced it. 

But once again, the only question that we desire, and, 


* See “Correspondance d’Orient,” by M. Michaud.—Vol. IE, p. 300. 
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indeed, the only one we can enter upon, (and what 
Christian would allow us to discuss any other ?) is this: 
Has the religion of God any need of the state ? 

Were we merely to regard religion as one of the 
spontaneous effusions of the human mind, we might at 
once answer: no;—religion has no need of the state. 
Institutions of public and private philanthropy, the arts, 
and the sciences, are examples of the many undertak- 
ings, which maintain themselves and flourish within the 
state, but without its concurrence or its patronage. The 
state, by the very circumstance that it is the asylum of 
all liberties, does much for all these institutions, the 
majority of which ask only for liberty. If it desire to 
patronize some of them, it can do so, provided it enforce 
nothing which is foreign to their nature. But lastly, it 
is certain, that a multitude of designs are, and ever have 
been accomplished, without its aid, because they have 
their origin in the human mind, and in the necessities of 
our nature. And if it be thus, how is it possible that 
the idea which is the most powerful, the principle which 
is the most profound, the most universal, the most in- 
herent in humanity, the most expansive force of our 
nature, in fine, how is it possible, that true religion, 
which is the most conformed to the nature of things, 
and to the wants of man, should be less in a condition 
to maintain its own independence without the aid of 
public power, than art, than science, than philan- 
thropy ? 

Liberty must be the soul of religion, if it be true that 
it is the soul of all the innate activities of the man. 
All our moral powers demand spontaneity. It is by 
strengthening in man the consciousness of his personal 
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stability and responsibility, that we increase his worth; 
man attains to his full value, only when he is as com- 
pletely free as is compatible with the liberty of others, 
which is equal to his own. But amongst human affec- 
tions, does that, which has God for its object, constitute 
an exception to this great law? On the contrary, it is 
to this affection alone, that this law is applicable, in its 
entire force. Religious feeling is more delicate and 
jealous than any other. It takes alarm at the least in- 
terference ; it shrinks from the slightest contact; it can- 
not suffer any alliance with that which does not belong 
to it; its first concern is effectually to disentangle itself 
from all that is foreign to it. Now the connexion of 
the church with the state, evidently threatens this 
feeling. : 

The need in which the church stands of the state, is 
frequently spoken of, as if this were the idea which first 
presents itself, and which is first entertained. But in 
the first instance, we should rather presume the con- 
trary. We ought to presume that the first want, the 
first interest, of a spiritual institution, is to avoid all 
contact, and especially all intercourse with a temporal 
institution, founded upon a principle so different from 
its own. What, in fact, are the probable consequences 
of this alliance upon religion? Appended to a foreign 
body, obliged to follow its movements and its fortunes, 
associated without being united, since there is not 
necessarily, between the two contracting parties, any 
mutual good understanding, any cordial sympathy, any 
unity of purpose; how should it be possible that the 
church should act freely, and in conformity to her 
nature and her principle? This would be éo reckon 
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without her host, which is the state; a host destitute of 
true affection or generosity, who makes a profit of his 
hospitality, inasmuch as he exercises and offers it, only 
with a view to turn it to account. When an individual 
becomes a Christian, it is from conviction, it is because 
he feels himself constrained to do so; he yields to some- 
thing stronger than himself, and yet a portion of him- 
self,—his conscience ; but when the state makes itself 
Christian, it is not from conscience, since it has none ; 
it is, in whatever light we regard it, from the considera- 
tion of the advantages which it hopes to derive from the 
alliance. These advantages suited to the nature of the 
state, are not the same with those which the church 
pursues; this is a marriage then; on the part of the 
state, a marriage for the dower; a marriage of interest 
and convenience ; we cannot but be well aware what is 
the fate of such unions. 

When the state offers its services to the church, the 
latter, doubtless, has a right to inquire what it professes 
to give her? This cannot be liberty ; for if religion be 
independent, she is already in possession of that which 
you propose to bestow; and if she be not, what have 
you to do, in order that she may become so, but to 
withdraw your aid? Moreover it cannot be silver nor 
gold; pernicious, destructive bestowments, when offered 
by any other than a religious hand. Can it be power? 
But power is at once the opportunity and the tempta- 
tion to persecute, and when religion is powerful, power 
takes the place of religion. Can it be institutions better 
suited to the advancement of the kingdom of God? 
But does worldly policy know what the kingdom of God 
is? And if religion knows not what institutions are 
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best adapted to its own nature, who can know? We 
beg leave to ask again, can it be light, zeal, or spiritual 
life? Ah! the church which expects these from the 
state, will never receive them either from the state or 
from heaven. We can see very clearly and distinctly, 
what the state may take from the church, but we should 
weary ourselves with endless inquiries after what it 
could confer upon her.—Celestial gifts? They come 
alone from heaven.—'Temporal advantages? She can- 
not accept them. | 
Let us keep to the truth, and let us not swerve from 
it; the true interest of religion is not to be treated with 
consideration, to be powerful, nor even to walk in a 
smooth path; the true interest of religion is to be 
spiritual. Everything which is not in accordance with 
this principle, everything which does not strengthen it, 
is not a good but an evil. Can the state reinforce the 
principle by which religion exists? Can the state 
render religion more spiritual? Can the state ensure 
the triumph of the invisible over the visible, which is 
properly speaking religion ? Will not the state, of neces- 
sity, make the visible triumph over the invisible? Will 
not the state by its mere presence, countenance the 
idea, for the destruction of which religion has been 
given to man? In a word, is not the state the world ? 
These are the thoughts which the mere question: 
“Has not the church need of the state?’ ought to 
awaken in the bosom of every believer. But in truth 
the believer does not entertain this question. To pro- 
pose it seriously, is in fact to deny the nature of religion, 
and the truth of our faith. A religion which can ask 
03 
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itself whether it has not need of the civil power, con- 
fesses that it has no faith in itself. 

It is not that religion has no wants, and material 
wants too; but it cannot accept from every hand. It 
is the spirit which ought to bring the body into subjec- 
tion. It is by faith, that is to say, by its own means 
that religion desires to be sustained. If the state, like 
an individual, could believe, love, and adore; if the state 
were spirit, if the state, in a word, were not the state, 
nothing could prevent religion from accepting, and even 
from claiming its assistance. We should not, then, see 
the spirit indebted to matter, but the spirit served by 
the spirit. But the state neither believes, loves, nor 
adores ; religion, therefore, cannot borrow strength from 
it, without denying her own principle, without abjuring 
what she herself teaches, without introducing into her 
work the precise element with which that work has to 
contend, and which it is designed to destroy. 

All for the spirit, all by the spirit: this is the motto 
of every religion which has faith in itself. In point of 
fact, what can remain of religion, when she has effaced 
from her banners this glorious motto? Nothing ;—for 
religion is nothing but the triumph of the invisible over 
the visible,—of spirit over matter ;—to be religious is to 
believe in the spirit; that is to say, to believe that the 
spirit, or truth, which comes from God, has an intrinsic 
virtue, sufficient for its own end; and to esteem as 
legitimate and real, those triumphs only which are 
achieved by the spirit. No religion is worthy of that 
name, if it say not: “my kingdom is not of this world ;” 
no religion is really religion, if it propose to ally itself 
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with the civil power, either as a means, or as an end; 
for, after this alliance, how could it designate itself as 
the representative upon earth, of the idea of the in- 
dependence and supremacy of spirit, and of its triumph 
over matter? Who, indeed, could tell, which had 
triumphed with her, whether spirit or matter, or even 
which she wished should triumph? She has with her 
own hands destroyed her credentials; and no one, even 
though she should achieve victory after victory, would 
be justified in asserting that spirit has triumphed. No 
one is permitted to see anything but what is political, 
in every religion which is based upon political power ; 
and assuredly this will be but too conspicuous. 

In order that religion may be evidently the work of 
God, it is necessary that it should not be our work. 
Not, indeed, but that we can, and that we ought, to 
employ all our powers to promote its glory and diffu- 
sion; but it must be spirit co-operating with spirit; the 
thought of God becoming the thought of man: the 
truth traversing conscience, as a luminous ray traverses 
a transparent medium; we are transparent, we are not 
luminous; God alone is light; when this light unites 
itself with us, then we seem to diffuse it; it seems to 
emanate from us, but it ceases not to be itself, and we 
cease not to be ourselves; it is always God who pene- 
trates one soul by means of another; and what the 
second receives, is not an emanation, a part of the first ; 
it is the truth, it is God. But other means employed in 
the name of God, receive nothing from him, return 
nothing to him: many other works than his own, are 
done in his name, perhaps even that of the devil. ‘The 
truth is denied while it is propagated: the seeds of in- 
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fidelity are sown with the doctrines of faith; for it is 
said on the one hand, that the truth is powerful; that 
the word is sufficient in itself; that in descending to 
earth, she derives from the world of sense, only a perish- 
able and feeble body; weakness rather than strength; 
that she designedly stands aloof from everything which 
might cause her triumphs to be attributed to any other 
power than her own; that the better to display her 
power, she has established herself upon a foundation at 
once weak and contemptible; and that she is not the 
less the two edged sword which penetrates even to the 
dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow :—it is said that she glorifies herself by 
infirmity, that she takes incessant delight in producing 
things which are, from those which do not appear, from 
those which are not; and thus of putting to shame 
those which are, and those which do appear. All this 
is said, and all this must be said, by every religion 
which would not give the lie to itself. And yet, after 
all, there is demanded on behalf of this omnipotent 
truth, the retinue and support of a foreign power; it is 
desired to accompany with an escort of mercenaries, 
Him, who at a word, could assemble around himself 
legions of angels, and who, had power and glory been 
his aim, assuredly would not have borrowed them from 
others; all this gives the lie to the formal declarations 
of that God, who once denounced as sacrilege, the 
proffered support of a man’s hand to the ark when ready 
to fall. Now it is to be wished that the origin of this 
system should be carefully scrutinized, to see whether it 
be divine or human; whether these churches, this 
worship, these congregations, are the institutions of 
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worldly policy, or the foundation of the celestial church. 
Now the truth resembles that hero of modern times, 
who exclaimed in the heat of the combat, to those 
friends who wished to cover him with their own persons: 
“ Conceal me not, I wish to appear!” The truth wishes 
to appear, but how can she appear if you interpose 
yourselves between her and those whom she seeks, and 
whose attacks she would encounter? Retire, then, if 
indeed, you are believers, retire! you ought to have 
confidence in her strength, to be jealous for her glory ; 
you ought to cause her to appear; and to this end, all 
you have to do is, yourselves to retire. This, of itself, 
is an act of devotedness, an evidence of faith; yes, the 
first service, or rather the first homage, that she demands 
from you, the mark by which she will acknowledge you 
for her own, is that you should abstain, as powers of the 
earth, from offering her your assistance, for thus to 
assist, is to betray her. Be her organs, her channels, 
her mirrors; be her confessors, and her martyrs; pro- 
claim her by your conversation, proclaim her by your 
conduct; let her image be seen in each of you; that 
like as in the many facets of a pure diamond, this divine 
light may be reflected and multiplied in all who love it ; 
but in the name of liberty, in the name of your faith, do 
not obscure its lustre by an equivocal and inconvenient 
zeal; stand back !—that it may appear the brighter. 
Should we be asked: “ What do you desire that re- 
ligion should become without state support ?” we merely 
reply: Let her become what she can; let her become 
what she ought to become; let her live, if she have the 
principle of life within her; let her die, if it must be so: 
sit ut est, aut non sit. She has come into the world, for 
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the purpose of proving that spirit is stronger than 
matter, strong without matter, strong against matter; 
we must not hinder her from proving this. If she can- 
not exist of herself, she is not the truth, if she can live 
only by artifice, she is herself nothing but an artifice, 
but if she be of God, it has been given to her, as it was 
to Jesus Christ, “to have life in herself.” She must 
demonstrate this; this is her first mandate, this the in- 
dispensable seal of her divinity; and its evidence, like 
its dignity, has everything to lose in the minds of men, 
from a system which always allows it to be a matter 
of doubt, whether it be indebted to itself for what vitality 
it possesses, or whether it owes it to the assistance of the 
public power.* 

To this test it must always be ready to submit; if it 
were not always ready, it would not be of God; but we 
perfectly understand, that after it has been for a long 
time incorporated with the state, a trial like this would 
be resisted, whose conditions would not then appear the 
same as at the commencement. But if this resistance 
goes to the extent of believing, that the very existence 
of religion is menaced by the separation; what an 
avowal is this! what an idea must be entertained of a 
religion, which has no root in the human mind, no in- 
nate strength, but which must fall, as soon as it is aban- 
doned by the state? Ah! as this is the case, the more 
resolutely this test may be opposed, the more impera- 
tively shall we insist upon it. It is necessary that it 
should be known, what this religion is; whether it 


* We believe in a religion, only because we suppose it to be the 


work of God ; everything is lost, if we allow the hand of man to appear. 
(Portalis.) 
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have, or have not, any foundation; it is necessary that 
it should be known what these believers are; whether 
they believe in God, or whether they believe in the 
state; it is necessary that they should know it them- 
selves; it is necessary that without any other predilec- 
tion than that for the truth, apart from the threats 
and allurements of power, it is necessary that they 
should examine themselves, in order to ascertain whether 
that, which even to this day they call their religion, be 
a want or a custom, a conviction or a prejudice; it is 
necessary that they should reconstruct their religion, 
under these favourable auspices, under these serious im- 
pressions. There will be, say they, some defections ; 
this is as they would have it understood; we ourselves 
think, that those who really believe, will never cease to 
believe, and that those who do not believe will have no- 
thing to abjure ; and when they tell us this is all very 
well for the living, but what will you do with the dead ? 
the dead!—we will tell them to live; they will never 
find a more favourable opportunity. It is especially for 
the interests of the dead, that we call for this test. 
However this may be, God desires a willing people ; 
let this willingness display itself; if you believe, you 
ought to desire this; you ought, then, to desire that 
everything which takes the place of a willing mind, 
should disappear, that interest, prejudice, authority, 
should give way, and that the truth should remain 
alone. 

You anticipate defections, abjurations, deserted tem- 
ples, unbridled lives, a people without God! Strange 
to speak thus, when you believe yourselves to be in pos- 
session of the religion of God! Where, then, is your 
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faith? What idea have you of the object of your faith ? 
If you truly believe, you will not fear that the air of 
liberty and sincerity, which is the very element of truth, 
should ever become to her an infected or fatal atmo- 
sphere. Think, again, and take courage; and especially 
beware of arguing from the evil of which you have your- 
selves been the instruments, and of alleging—“ We, by 
our system, have filled the church with believers so 
called, whose religion is but prejudice and fear; they 
will escape when left to themselves, and charged to pro- 
vide for their own spiritual subsistence ; assist us to re- 
tain them, such as they are, in the state church, and to 
fill that church with believers like unto them.” No; 
we must not do evil, in order to prevent evil; truth and 
right have no limits; we must adhere to them at all 
times, and without looking to the right hand or to the 
left; we must adhere to them in dependence upon God, 
who cannot produce from a true principle, any other 
than happy results, and who will not fail to be our 
director. 

Strange to say! many have thought to advance an 
irresistible argument in favour of state churches, by ex- 
posing their weak points, by holding up to view, in the 
very bosom of these churches, a multitude of persons, 
too languid or too indifferent to the interests of truth, 
to maintain it voluntarily amongst themselves. “It is 
not,” say these advocates of a national church, “ the 
truth which we mistrust, but these people.” And to 
obviate this difficulty to what have they recourse ? why 
still to men ;—and to what men? to men who have 
neither qualification nor mission to preside over this 
establishment of the truth! These men, say they, act in 
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the name of the faithful, and represent them. That is 
to say that this majority of indifferent people, whom 
they take upon themselves to style faithful, has ap- 
pointed to watch over their spiritual interests, some 
other men, who perhaps are quite as indifferent, who 
may be more so, who may even in their hearts be hos- 
tile to the interests thus confided to them. We know 
not when nor how they were delegated; we only pro- 
test that, as far as we are concerned, we have never 
delegated them; that be they zealous, or be they indif- 
ferent, they do not represent us; and that there are 
thousands and thousands of persons ready to unite with 
us in this protestation. But let us proceed to point out 
an enormous inconsistency, which extends throughout 
the whole system of state religions, and which we con- 
sider an impious mockery. Let us look at a fact, which 
our opponents are very desirous to point out. “ Be- 
hold,” say they, “the spiritual languor, the apathy of 
the masses, and then tell us, whether a national church 
be not needed!” When we reflect that this very ex- 
traordinary argument, is at the same time the favourite 
one, and the triumphant appeal of the ablest advocates 
of the union, we are astonished to see in what an ex- 
tent of error, prejudice and custom can involve well 
constituted minds. What! is it then no longer a safe 
rule to judge of a tree by its fruits? Nay, upon your 
theory, the rule will be to judge the tree to be good, 
because its fruits are bad! National churches are to be 
preserved on account of the insipidity of their produc- 
tions! You say to us; “See what the church is, not- 
withstanding the institution which allies it to the state 
why do you not rather say; “ See what the church is on 
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account of the institution which allies it to the state !” 
But let us pass on,—let us leave this argument to its 
fate ; let us not inquire whether the moral condition of 
the church testifies against this union in times past; let 
us rather inquire whether it militates against separation 
for the future. 

Your assertion we admit to be true, that religious zeal 
is not common, and the supply, to use mercantile lan- 
guage, is rarely forestalled or exceeded by the demand. 
But it is enough if the supply be certain, and it will be 
so in proportion as the social power does not inter- 
meddle with it. In this respect there is no need to 
mistrust men; there are a sufficient number of zealots 
amongst them, to make all those advances, which our 
opponents would fain attribute to the efforts of the state ; 
and they would doubtless make them with more eager- 
ness, if divested of the common delusion, they no 
longer imagined that all the wants of society were satis- 
fied by the legal solicitude of the government, and that 
their zeal was consequently uncalled for, and unseason- 
able. There are in the world a number of powers 
which require only to be called into action; a multi- 
tude of levers which only need application to those 
weights which now press upon mankind. Do not mis- 
trust even those who appear to you the most indolent, 
and who, very far from having anything to offer, seem 
to you to be hardly in a condition to receive. You do 
not know them, and it is your own fault; your system 
has lulled them to sleep; and because satiated, by your 
care, with an aliment, such as it is, they do not bestir 
themselves to satisfy a hunger which they do not feel,— 
you really believe, that if once removed from your fold, 
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they would not seek any pasturage; that they would 
not dream of providing themselves with a worship, but 
that they would vegetate, without solicitude for the 
future, or for God! Yes, we admit that the prisoner, 
who has been detained for forty years in a compulsory 
immobility, unable, at the expiration of his captivity, to 
accustom his limbs to motion, his eyes to light, or his 
person to the atmosphere, will with tears, beg to be 
returned to his dungeon. But never will conscience, 
once emancipated, re-demand its prison. You would 
be responsible were it to do so, but it never will. In 
every case where man is allowed to provide a religion 
for himself, he will have a religion. The craving is 
universal, profound, inextinguishable; it is this very 
institution which conceals it from you, which not only 
allows conscience no time to speak, or to feel; but 
which, making religion and worship proceed from the 
state, teaches to put religion and worship on a level with 
worldly practices, and the most ordinary social observ- 
ances. 

That which has almost everywhere destroyed the reli- 
gious appetite, and weakened religious feeling; that 
which has imparted a disgust for every species of wor- 
ship, is this close and sickly atmosphere of state religions ; 
this usurpation of religious jurisdiction by political 
bodies; this long-continued profanation, in which all 
the world, more or less, has taken part; this is the idea 
to which it must of necessity give rise; that all this 
religious establishment, is but an instrument of worldly 
policy ; an opinion which, propagated at first by a select 
few, has become so generally diffused, as to degrade in 
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every mind the idea of religion, and of everything con- 
nected with it. To set out in the argument, with the 
spiritual condition of those populations which are under 
the supervision of a state religion, is to set out with a 
gratuitous and false assumption; as much as it would be, 
to conclude from the somnolence and torpor of a man 
shut up in a vitiated atmosphere, that in a purer air, the 

same man would be equally drowsy and inactive. In 

truth, we can hardly understand how men can dare to 

employ this argument, and above all, to insist upon it: 

does the want of religious spontaneity, the moral lifeless- 

ness that is so carefully pointed out amongst the mass 

of the members of a national church, does this redound 

to the praise, or to the censure of the system? And, 

very far from suggesting the idea of maintaining it, does 

it not give rise to the idea, and the desire, of trying, on 

behalf of these same languishing believers, some other 

atmosphere and some other regimen ? 

In the estimation of men pre-occupied with the things 
that are seen, and even at the first glance of every one 
(for the first glance is rarely on the right side) we may 
seem to have placed religion in a precarious situation. 
We have heard respectable men, whose practical belief 
would put ours to the blush, accuse our system of inces- 
santly calling Christianity in question, and reducing it 
to a mere possibility. We thank them for having sup- 
plied us with an expression so happy, and so well suited 
to our purpose. For if they give to this word possible 
its true signification, if, in their opinion, it be not 
synonymous with impossible, it expresses, as we think, 
the normal condition of Christianity in this world, Just, 
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as the preservation of mankind, is creation perpetually 
renewed, so the continued existence of Christianity 
upon the earth is one perpetual birth. It is with it, 
as with its head: “Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” To die incessantly, that it 
may be incessantly renewed, such is its law, such is its 
strength. To die, that is to say, to separate itself con- 
tinually from every power which proceeds not from its 
principle, to attach itself exclusively to this principle, to 
renounce by anticipation, and at every moment the 
empire of the world, to derive existence only from its 
true source, and to derive it day by day, and hour by 
hour, from him from whom it emanates. It belongs 
only to carnal prejudice, to desire, even in the effulgence 
of Tabor, to prepare a tabernacle for glorified spirits, 
and to say, “It is good for us to be here.” The truth 
does not require even a tabernacle; it desires no estab- 
lishment save in our hearts; and faith and love are alone 
entitled to offer it an asylum. The objection which has 
been addressed to us, implies the most weighty conces- 
sion, and becomes a testimony in favour of our system. 
It is then true, that deprived of the assistance of the 
state, Christianity is possible; it is then true, that this 
immaterial substance, this breath, this spirit, exists of 
itself; it is then true, that that which is not supported 
by institutions, which is not provided for by the law, 
which remains above all else, is possible,—always pos- 
sible; consequently immortal; that a thought, a simple 
thought, will traverse ages,—will assist in the revolutions 
of empires, and will never quit the world, till the world 
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shall be no longer. Well, then, this thought always 
possible, and consequently necessary, always possible, 
that is to say imperishable, what limit can you assign to 
its extension, when you put none to its duration? Why 
not grant to it the whole world, having granted to it all 
periods of time? and confess it omnipotent—having 


recognised it immortal ? 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


We have considered this question: Has religion any 
need of the state? And we have replied: The man 
who believes in the divinity of his religion, cannot admit 
such a necessity; in other words, the question itself is 
contradictory to the idea of a true religion. Nevertheless, 
we wish not to insist upon this plea against our oppo- 
nents: we are willing to entertain the question, and we 
will reply to it, by facts borrowed from the history of 
Christianity. 

We begin, then, by entering fully into the hypothesis 
of our adversaries. Supposing that Christianity may 
have derived much advantage from its alliance with the 
state, we affirm, that before appropriating to herself its 
power, she did not possess it. She was not born in 
union with the state, on the contrary, she was born 
separate from the state, and we might add, suspected by, 
and odious to the state. A marvellous contrast with all 
other religions, which are born with the state, or from 
the bosom of which the state itself proceeds. The truth 
must come to its own, and not be received. (John, 
i. 11.) Destitute of every human prop, having no sup- 
port but in itself and in the human conscience, it must 
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at once set forth the claims, and proclaim the triumph 
of the invisible and the immaterial. She alone can 
resolve this problem,—she ought to resolve it,—she has 
resolved it. Prior to its union with the state, Chris- 
tianity was wont to overcome it: this one work at 
least she effected without the concurrence of the state. 
Now this work was more difficult, and greater for her to 
accomplish alone, than all those she has since been able 
to effect. We cannot for a moment suppose, that she 
could not have effected without the association, all that 
has been done under its influence. Whether believers 
have done wrong by contracting this alliance, is a ques- 
tion, upon which, for the present, we do not enter; it is 
enough for us, that Christianity has given occasion to 
the state, to accept and even to solicit this alliance; you 
may thence conclude, if you will, that the state cannot 
do without the church; but assuredly you have better 
grounds to conclude, that the church can do without 
the state. In a word, a government religion, is an effect 
before it is a cause; and if you consider that cause con- 
siderable and powerful, what will you think of the cause 
of that cause? Would not the moral force which has 
taken the state into its service, have been always suf- 
ficiently strong without it ? 

Before any alliance was contracted between church 
and state, Christianity had passed three centuries in 
isolation. What was its internal condition during that 
period? How did it respond to the spirit of its founder, 
and to the design of its institution? What were in 
those ages, its power and its progress? If it were, then, 
in all essential respects, at least equal to what it has 
shewn itself since, what can be said in favour of the 
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alliance? Now, it is universally acknowledged, that 
this period was not inferior to any that have followed it. 
It is certain, that in proportion, there was then a far 
greater extension of the reign of Christianity upon the 
earth, than during all following ages. To take only this 
view of things, those first times were beyond all com- 
parison. And although that external development 
should not be taken for granted to be the standard of 
the internal life of the church, that internal life, sepa- 
rately and minutely considered, has no cause to fear 
comparison with any of more modern date. Although 
our admiration for the days of the apostles and fathers 
should diminish by one half, that age would no less 
remain, in our opinion, and in that of the whole world, 
“the golden age” of the Christian church. 

“But,” we may be told, “that day of glory set; that 
golden age had already degenerated into one of silver, 
when the church espoused the empire. This union was 
apropos.” But think again, and more to the purpose. 
The disease of the church was not such as this alliance 
could cure ; it would, on the contrary, aggravate it. This 
disease of the church, was a self-sufficient conscious- 
ness of its outward strength; this disease was an inva- 
sion of faith by the visible, and consequently a propor- 
| tionate diminution of faith in the invisible. For just as 
the Christian, when he is weak, thinks himself strong, so 
when he is strong, he thinks himself weak. From mis- 
placed confidence, arise well-grounded apprehensions. 
Having attained the summit of temporal prosperity, the 
church was full of fears, and allowed herself to fall into 
the arms of the state. Just because her reputation was 
increasing in the world, she ought to have avoided all 
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consolidation, and all contact with power; she did the 
very contrary ; and imagining danger where her safety 
was, she sought her safety where danger really existed. 
Was she not yet more guilty? and did she not make 
another answer from that which Jesus Christ had dic- 
tated, when he resisted the temptation of the prince of 
darkness, and declined all the kingdoms of this world, 
and the glory of them? It is true that the experience 
that she has since obtained was then wanting to her; 
the history of God’s ancient chosen people, sanctioned, 
in her view, the principle of the union; all precedents 
were favourable, all auguries were propitious ; but it is 
not the less true, that the secret proximate cause of this 
fatal step, was the decay of her spirituality; this decay, 
which ought to have warned the church to revert to first 
principles, and to reimbue herself with them, prompted 
her, on the contrary, to look for strength elsewhere; this 
very delusion formed a part of her disease, which con- 
sisted precisely in the predominance of the flesh over 
the spirit, and of the visible over the invisible ; it was 
because her bedimmed eyes no longer discerned the 
pillar of cloud, that she cried out, like ancient Israel, 
“ Make us gods which shall go before us;” and if she 
stood in need of any alliance with worldly power, it was 
that she might learn, by severe experience, to shun so 
dangerous an intercourse, and to respect above every- 
thing, that strength which cometh from above. 

Without doubt the course of events, and a succession 
of unlooked for prosperity, had a natural tendency to 
bring Christianity into this perilous position. When the 
church, as if she had been the widow of her invisible 
spouse, allowed the ring of Empire to be put upon her 
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finger, it appears to our view, that though externally 
powerful, strong in the extent of her conquests, and in the 
dead silence of her old enemy—idolatry, she felt herself 
to be inwardly growing weak, she sought, in default of 
that inward strength which was extinguished, an extra- 
neous support, which concealed from all the world, and 
at first from herself also, her own weakness; and that 
just like a river, which, wearied by its lengthened cur- 
rent, lulls its waters to repose in the basin of a large 
lake, she also ceased to flow, except again to renew her 
course at the further extremity of those still waters, 
which possess no other motion than that which the 
tempest creates. And from that period, what has there 
been in the church which does not justify this represen- 
tation? What salutary and important impetus has it 
received, to reinvest it with the character of its early 
years? Is it not evident, age after age, that the life 
which it conceals demands expansion, to escape, as the 
apostle says, from the camp, and to seek again the 
desert, the witness of its first combats and earliest vic- 
tories? Even when united to the state, the church 
being independent, because in power, at that very time 
her most spiritual members cease to acknowledge her, 
because she is powerful according to the flesh, and 
because she ought never to be powerful in this manner ; 
in their eyes she ceases to be the church; they go to 
seek, or to form, the true church in the free range of the 
desert. By a feeling deep and instinctive, the true 
church is incessantly brought to retrace the footsteps of 
Him, who had not where to lay his head, and whose 
kingdom is not of this world. A stranger and a sojourner, 
like each of her true children, she prefers for her sanc- 
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tuary, to any edifice of stone, the light tent, which may 
be rolled up in the twinkling of an eye; a dwelling 
which does not imprison its possessor, but which he 
carries about with him. In times of sloth and indiffer- 
ence, the bonds which unite the church to the state are 
drawn more closely together in consequence of the union 
with matter; but once let life break forth, and the 
weight of these chains will be felt; she will seek to 
emancipate herself from them, and even if they should 
be drawn more tightly, she will find a way to burst 
them asunder. 

Confining our attention to existing great undertak- 
ings, we inquire if the state have accomplished them ? 
if ever they have been brought about under its auspices ? 
It would be strange indeed, to give honour to the state 
for achievements which it has not been able to prevent, 
and of which it has been, so to speak, but the attentive 
witness! The state is assuredly innocent of everything 
great and bold, which has been undertaken and con- 
summated in religious matters, during the period of 
the alliance; and everything conspires to prove, that 
these would have been just as well, nay, better exe- 
cuted, in its absence. How many glorious events have 
transpired, during the history of Christianity, even in 
the very bosom of the established church, without that 
establishment having contributed anything towards their 
accomplishment, if indeed it have not rather put obsta- 
cles in their way ? How many great and glorious events, 
greater than all those which it has effected, have tran- 
spired without her patronage, and even out of her pale! 
The state has stood aloof, and often has even shewn 
itself hostile to every noble and generous undertaking of 
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the church, or rather of religion. Such opposition is in 
its very nature. In point of fact, it is not for the sake of 
these great undertakings, nor to promote any great 
religious effects, but to secure the temporary interests of 
order and morality, that it has adopted religion; it 
espouses the church for her dower; for its own advan- 
tage, not hers; whence it will be readily understood, 
that it will have little liking for, nay, that it will even 
dislike, everything that may be done distinct or apart 
from its own interests. It suits the state to have a well 
trained submissive companion; but every eccentricity 
displeases it, and religion lives upon eccentricities. It 
must not, therefore, be expected, that it will lend a 
helping hand, to the bold and holy deeds of faith; they 
will be accomplished without its aid, but they will be 
accomplished; and their accomplishment will prove, 
that religion can do great things without the support of 
temporal power. Shall we be told that it is temporal 
power, which has put her into a condition to do these 
great things? But she effected many others, prior to 
her adoption by the state; and she continues daily to 
effect others quite as great, without its interference, if 
not in opposition to it. To come to the point; is it the 
civil government which has sent so many courageous 
missionaries into China and Japan? Is it government 
which has civilized Paraguay? Has not this been 
effected by some monks, who we may remark, en passant, 
have in this enterprize, placed themselves above the 
laws, and the authorities of their country? Is it by the 
orders and at the charges of government, that the humble 
Moravian brethren have renewed in a purer spirit the 
work of the Jesuits of Paraguay? How can we doubt 
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that those who have effected the greater, would have 
been able to effect the less, and that the same charity 
which has caused Christianity to make the circuit of the 
globe, could as easily in the very countries from which 
it emanated, supply the wants of the population, organize 
a church and a worship; in a word, set up an establish- 
ment, as solid and as regular as that which religion has 
received from the state? Is it more difficult to found 
and to govern parishes than states ? 

If we look only at the temporal side of the question, 
at the church’s means of subsistence, we shall see that it 
is very little indebted to the state; or rather, that it is 
not at all indebted to it. It is indeed maintained by 
its own funds in the majority of countries, whether it 
have reserved to itself their care and management, or 
whether the state have incorporated them in its treasury. 
Suppose it may have been dispossessed of them; this is 
perhaps a great injustice, but it is not a great evil. Let 
its right of possession be limited by the laws, we care not 
to complain of this. The church of Christ has not been 
called for the purpose of amassing wealth. She walks 
by faith and not by sight; and assuredly the sight of a 
certain capital has no tendency to keep her, with 
reference to her Divine Master, in the attitude of sup- 
plication and dependence; the only one which becomes 
her. Her revenue is found, in the faith and the love 
of her members; her resources are, in their principle, 
entirely spiritual ; and woe be to every institution, which 
assumes to ensure her maintenance. In short, it is no 
less true, that she has, in a pecuniary point of view, no 
need of the state, and this she has proved, Ifit be now 
questioned, it is because accustomed to regard her as 
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dependent upon the supplies of the state, it is not easy 
to conceive of a different system, although those very 
subsidies, made in the collective name of the state, are 
in reality, the contributions of individuals; so that the 
separation of the two societies, would, in this respect, 
make no very material difference. The change would 
be entirely moral: people would give what they had 
been accustomed to give, but they would know to whom, 
and for what, they gave it; they would look closer and 
with more interest to the application of their gifts; and 
lastly, those whose consciewces did not dispose them to 
give, would not give. In what respect, we inquire, 
would the position of the church, in a pecuniary point 
of view, become more difficult? It will scarcely be said, 
that if it be easy for it to procure the resources of which 
it stands in need, it is not skilful in managing and 
administering them. What reason, indeed, can there be 
to doubt it? How many reasons, on the contrary, have 
we not for believing that its management and its funds, 
are equally within its capacity. 

We have hitherto abstained from making any mention 
of the United States of America. But how can we 
avoid speaking of them, when we have to prove, that 
the religious sentiment is capable of forming its own 
model, and finding its own resources? Exaggeration 
here is not needed in support of our cause. A complete 
and faithful representation of the religious life which 
displays itself in that great republic, would dazzle and 
surprise the beholder. But again we say this is not 
necessary. We have gained our cause, if a considerable 
church, apart from any assistance of the state, provide 
for all its essential wants, nearly as well, and as regu- 
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larly, as an official church; for if the church do require 
the support of the state, we ought not to look for this 
supposed result in this isolated condition of religious 
society. But this result is very far below what religious 
zeal has effected in America. All circumstances taken 
into account, the greater part being of an adverse and 
discouraging nature, the religious condition of America 
must be estimated far above that of most of the coun- 
tries of Europe. It ought to be considered superior, 
even though the number of its pastors should not be 
proportionably greater, even though the sphere of action 
of its believers did not extend, as it nevertheless does, 
to the most remote countries, to those even of the old 
world, where Christianity took its rise. We do not 
altogether abandon the design of sketching out this 
magnificent picture from authentic documents ; but for 
the present, we confine ourselves to the simple state- 
ment of this general fact; that no European state pro- 
vides more efficiently, or more regularly, for the wants 
of religion, than do the faithful of the American 
churches, dependent solely on their own resources. This 
one fact is sufficient; for no one has a right to say, 
“that if the state were to interfere; if it were to add its 
aid, to individual efforts so remarkable, we should see 
other and greater efforts” Where is the proof of this ? 
and how much more probable is it, that were the state 
to undertake these labours of faith and zeal, it would 
but induce languor, and slacken, or paralyze this mighty 
movement? If our opponents believe the state capable 
of concurring in such labours, how is it that we never 
see it act in this way, and with this energy? Do we 
impute this to it as a crime? Assuredly not; the state 
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has no zeal, just because it cannot possess any ; because 


zeal, on its part, would be a pure contradiction, if it 
were not a political hypocrisy ; because it cannot have 
associated itself with the church upon such conditions, 
and in such a spirit; and because its province is rather to 
repress zeal, than to excite it, or even to have a sense of it. 

Much is said of the services which national churches 
have rendered. It would appear as though this were 
one of those ascertained facts, upon which discussion is 
for ever closed. We, however, dare to renew it, and to 
demand, what good, national churches have ever effected, 
which could not have been quite as well accomplished 
without their assistance, and the causes of which were 
evidently referable to a vital principle, which it is not in 
the power of such churches to create, perpetuate, or even 
to extinguish? What! because under the system of 
establishments, the church may not be absolutely dead ; 
because some rays of the ancient faith, some sparks of 
the ancient flame, may have been emitted; because the 
foundation may have been stronger than the form, which 
has been incessantly attempting to extinguish and 
smother it, shall we impute to the system the good that 
it could not prevent, and praise it for the non-occurrence 
of the evil, that it would have effected? What! are we 
then to suppose, that, apart from it, the pastors would 
not have been faithful, the flocks would not have been 
attentive, souls would not have thirsted for God, the 
gospel would not have been the power of salvation ? 


But,” we are told, “under this national church system, 
the pastor has a flock ready to his hand, and the flock is 


provided with a pastor without the care of seeking one i 
How is it that you do not see, that this is the very evil, 
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and that you would do much better to leave to this flock, 
the care of providing a pastor, and to this pastor, the 
care of gathering a flock? Have you no power to dis- 
cern, that in religious matters, spontaneity is the very 
principle of life, and that everything which is taken from 
the one, is necessarily taken from the other? When 
the question concerns temporal wants, it is their supply 
which is important; when it concerns spiritual wants, 
it is the want itself which is of importance ; and before 
we prepare the aliment for this want, we should be con- 
cerned to excite the sense of its necessity. Now this 
cannot be the business of the state, or if it should be 
made its business and its duty, its very best method of 
discharging it, would be to keep itself aloof and do nothing. 

Again it will be said, do we not owe some respect to 
that Providence, who has permitted, who has willed, 
that in most nations, religion should be a national con- 
cern, and an affair of the state? In the first place, we 
think that this is not a correct representation ; and that 
in the majority of nations the state has rather been 
religious or ecclesiastical, than the religion national. The 
church before the state is the order. The church, a true 
church, accepts the second place only by constraint, and 
by doing violence to herself. As soon as the question 
between her and the state becomes one of precedence, 
it is indisputable, that the first place belongs to her, 
and that she cannot relinquish it without abjuring her 
rights. She must of necessity be either independent or 
supreme. But let us go further; and since Providence — 
has been referred to, let us admit, that from the com- 
mencement of society, Providence has permitted many 
things, and that if we are to honour and uphold every- 
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thing which has been permitted, our respect will of 
necessity attach itself to things of the most opposite 
description. If national churches ever had been neces- 
sary, the question for us now to consider, would be, 
whether they are so still; but what can be brought to 
prove this primary necessity ? Not the fact, the simple 
fact, of their existence. It is true, everything which 
has existed has been necessary, in the sense that there is 
a reason for everything which exists; and this reason 
being superior to all reasons for its non-existence, there- 
fore all existence implies necessity. In this sense, all 
errors, even the most monstrous, have been necessary. 
Shall we be told that they have therefore a right to 
exist? Is it meant to imply, that it is a good thing to 
embrace them? Is it meant, that those who embrace 
them are wanting in no duty,—nay, more, that they 
thereby fulfil a duty? Otherwise, in the progress of 
unfortunate humanity, a certain evil appears a good, and 
takes the name of good, only because it succeeds to an 
evil more intolerable; and yet, taken in itself, it is not 
less an evil, and nothing but an evil. Taken in itself, 
the feudal system appears to us an evil; viewed in the 
succession of political facts, this evil appears a remedy, 
or a palliative; but he who should venture to express a 
wish for its re-establishment, would seem to do an injury 
to the progress of humanity. Moreover, let it be remem- 
bered, this would, in reality, be only an error, worse 
than some, and better than cthers; for if everything 
… which is but approximatively true, is by that very cir- 
cumstance erroneous, every political system is an error ; 
and so long as human societies exist, in the region of 
politics, we can aim only at relative truth, and relative 
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good. Absolute truth, and absolute good, being the 
sole object of religion, a religious system which is false, 
and bad in principle, is far more so than an equally false 
system in politics; and, in this point of view, the system 
of state churches is far less worthy of indulgence, than the 
feudal system. Weigh well this assertion before you 
reject it, we have well considered it before we penned it. 
If the institution against which we bring this charge, had 
necessarily and habitually effects, similar to those of the 
feudal institution, if it injured us in our outward circum- 
stances, if it occasioned the effusion of our blood, if it 
endangered our property, if it troubled our lives, all 
would know how to condemn it, and the parallel we 
have just drawn, would not be thought astonishing. 
But as the evil it produces is essentially negative, as it 
injures only our moral property, as it connives at all our 
weaknesses and our cowardice, this internal and tacit 
disorder, assumes the appearance of order, and very far 
from exciting the hatred it deserves, it is too often 
revered and beloved ! 

Let us ever pronounce with respect and love, the 
sacred name of Providence; always bearing in mind, 
that the future, improvement, and duty, are also com- 
prehended in Providence. 

And lastly, since in this question, Providence has been 
made to interpose, and since what it has permitted is 
spoken of, let us shew that it has permitted less than is 
generally supposed. No objection will-be offered to our 
leaving out of sight idolatrous nations, amongst whom a. 
false religion may be in true and close connexion with 
the state, without exciting any degree of surprise. Sove- 
reign or slave, but oftener sovereign than slave, never 
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isolated and solitary, such is the natural position of all 
human religion in this world. Let us, then, abandon 
all human religions; it is Christianity with which we 
are concerned, and which is sufficient for all the require- 
ments of our thesis. Is it then true, that the system of 
state churches occupies so vast a place in the history of 
Christianity? From what has been seen, in different 
ages, of the state mingled, too much mingled, with the 
affairs of the church, it must not be hastily concluded, 
that the church has been during that whole period, an 
establishment of the state. It would be almost as logical 
to conclude, that the state had always been an establish- 
ment of the church. This would be no better; to speak 
the truth, it would be yet more contrary to fact; but at 
least it would serve to shew the intrinsic power of the 
church. It has always been a state church, in this sense, 
that it has brought the state within the power of its 
orbit. Whenever it has wished to make the state one of 
its satellites, it has always succeeded. Long before the 
time of state churches, or national churches, there was 
the age of church states or of ecclesiastical nations. The 
union, in all its aspects, is bad, and opposed to our prin- 
ciple; but the order of the terms is not an indifferent 
matter in the question, as it now presents itself to notice. 
We must allow, that if the Catholic church have too 
much employed the state for the accomplishment of its 
own purposes, it has never suffered itself to be absorbed 
by the state. Unhappily for itself, it has borrowed from 
it, strength and dominion; still more unhappily, it has 
called to aid, for the perpetration of deeds of violence, 
the state’s arm of power: but we must do it justice ; 
it has never been under its subjection, and has never 
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surrendered its independence as the price of its favours. 
In good, as in evil, the Catholic church has always been 
her own mistress; what she has done, she has done her- 
self; she has her own laws, her own rules, her own 
spirit; she controls, she listens to, and respects herself. 
Protected by her doctrine, which teaches, that all truth 
emanates from the apostolic see, she remains in her own 
domain, and restricts the state to its own ; she disdains 
not to rule, this is her misfortune and disgrace ; but still 
more she disdains to obey; and this is her glory; a 
glory pure and worthy of our envy, if she refused obe- 
dience to man, only that she might render it to God. 
The state church, properly so called, is an invention 
of the Reformation, when, mistrusting its own principle, 
it denied it in action after having proclaimed it in words. 
The Reformation, a separation from the Romish church, 
was neither the people nor the civil power, but was com- 
pelled, in order to find a head, to address itself either to 
the people or to the civil power. Its principle should 
have made it appeal to the nation; for the most part it 
dared not to do so; and that it might have a present and 
visible authority, it addressed itself to the civil power, 
which it constituted its Bishop. This is the definition 
of state churches; they are reducible to these few words; 
the Episcopate of the Civil Government. As for this go- 
vernment itself, no one can tell who made it a bishop; 
the Roman Catholics give themselves a little more trou- 
ble to establish the authority of the apostolic see; the 
Protestants, in justification of the fact, confine them- 
selves merely to the fact itself; except, indeed, that 
when closely pressed, they give it that providential com- 
plexion, which, in truth, cannot be refused to any fact 
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whatever. Thus, then, the real state churches are not 
so very ancient; they date from the sixteenth century, 
and may be styled, without wronging them, the abortion 
of Protestantism. For Protestantism, by sanctioning the 
principle of individuality, pledges itself to the republic, 
allies itself to liberty; we see that it enfeebled,—nay, 
more, that it uprooted its principle at the very moment 
that it proclaimed it. Unlike that divine artificer, who, 
his work being finished, beheld and pronounced all to 
be very good, the giant of the sixteenth century, had no 
sooner executed his design, than he seemed to say, 
averting his eyes from his institution, “ Behold, what I 
have done is very bad!” 

The system of state churches, then, is not a system, 
but a fact; it is neither more nor less than an unhappy 
inconsistency, appertaining to the conduct of the great 
men of the sixteenth century; it may be attempted, 
after the event, to erect this fact into a system, but it 
cannot be effected, it remains a fact still Never, as a 
system, could it have gained a footing, it could not even 
have been proposed; they had but just emerged from a 
combat which had for its object the overthrow of an 
analogous system, and the erection of another at that 
juncture would have appeared too glaring a contradic- 
tion; it was less repulsive from being introduced as a 
mere matter of practice. As it was, none but the ad- 
versaries of the Reformation perceived the inconsistency ; 
because the same zeal and the same design was then 
animating both the people and their leaders; the in- 
terest and the design of all being apparently the same, 
their momentary agreement threw a veil over the prin- 
ciple, and prevented them from seeing how deep a 
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wound they had inflicted upon it. Alas! not the 
wounds, but the cries of injured truth alone, make us 
sensible of its presence. A principle may suffer for a 
long time without notice, provided it suffer in silence ; 
and we are hardly conscious of its wrongs, until they 
are our own; when this principle having become bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, no longer suffers 
alone, but we suffer with it. But this period will arrive 
for all truth. A day is coming when she will become 
incorporated with sensible and living beings; when she 
will become a personal right, a personal property ; and 
this new character will invest her with a demonstration 
and importance, which in her purely ideal condition she 
could with difficulty obtain. 

And it is precisely in proportion as the truth of which 
we speak, has taken possession of men’s minds, that the 
palpable fact of the sixteenth century, has been by slow 
degrees erected into a system; two inverse transforma- 
tions, of which the one was no less inevitable than the 
other. When the truth became a fact, it was necessary 
that, on the other hand, the fact should become a 
system. It has become so. After the event, a theory 
was found for it, and it has been propped up with a 
thousand reasons, not one of which was present to the 
mind of any man, before the fact itself was present to 
the world ; little by little, a philosophy has been con- 
structed for it, and it now occupies an honourable place 
amongst those facts, which having exhibited their pre- 
tensions, and their proofs, take position and rank in 
society, under the protection, as it would appear, of 
public opinion. 

It is, however, worthy of remark that its means, and 
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its arguments, change with the times; that is to say, in 
proportion as this same public opinion, whose aid it 
demands, has rejected some of its arguments. Dispos- 
sessed of one position, it seeks another, until at length 
the ground gives way beneath its feet. The system of 
state churches, is not now defended on the same grounds 
as formerly ; certain arguments in its favour having be- 
come untenable. And in general, it is less addicted to 
defence than attack, most frequently confining itself to 
disputing the excellence, and, above all, the possibility of 
opposite systems, and endeavouring to establish, by way 
of exclusion, the right which is denied to it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CONTINUATION AND CONCLUSION OF THE SAME 
SUBJECT. 


Ir is difficult to understand, how truly converted Chris- 
tians can imagine, that the protection of the civil power 
is essential to the existence of that religion which is 
founded upon the Rock of Ages. As Christians, they are 
doubtless no strangers to the sublime and delightful 
feeling, that they are themselves embarked in a vessel 
which cannot founder, however agitated by the tempests 
of time. But they allege other fears; they have no 
fear that Christianity will perish, but only that it will 
grow corrupt. They tell us that Christianity is the 
child of solitude, cultivated and polished by civilization, 
and that they do not wish to send it back again into its 
native forests. They are apprehensive on its behalf, of 
the influence of the desert and of independence. In 
anticipation, they see it yielding to the vagaries of an 
unbridled imagination, incessantly dividing and subdi- 
viding itself, and exemplifying, besides that “ foolish- 
ness” which is essential to it, and which is divine, an- 
other foolishness which is entirely human ; the effects of 
contemplations too excursive, or of reflections too pro- 
found. 

It is strange, we reply, that the same faith which 
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leads us to believe that the existence of Christianity is 
independent of its terrestrial condition, should not also 
induce us to expect, and rely upon the assistance and 
work of the Holy Spirit in the church. 

It is strange that men should find no preventive for 
such disorders, but the external and physical influence 
of an institution, which is unable to repress excesses in 
the life, save by suppressing that life itself. 

After this we may be asked: Where, then, is order, 
and wherein does it exist? In uniformity ?—Who has 
affirmed this: where is the proof? Wherever diversity 
exists in the nature of things, there diversity becomes 





order, and uniformity disorder. Uniformity is pleasing 
to the eye; it ministers to our indolence and love of 
ease; but is it on this account the seal of the truth? 
Far from it; when the nature of Christianity is con- 
sidered, the variety of its aspects, which correspond to 
those of human nature, its fulness and its adaptation to 
all, which bring it within the reach of each man, as 
directly as though the message designed for all men 
were addressed to him alone; the astonishing diversity 
of characters; the unfettered range of the imagination ; 
the incalculable susceptibilities of conscience ; and lastly, 
the innumerable commentaries with which the sacred 
text has been encumbered, we are, indeed, impelled to 
the conclusion that uniformity is not the seal of the 
truth, but the seal of falsehood, or, at the least, of fiction. 
In a sphere like this, life cannot be maintained without 
diversity ; life engenders diversity. And if the system 
of state churches boast of having effected uniformity 
upon a large scale, by that single fact it pronounces its 
own condemnation. 
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The principle that we advocate is sometimes hardly 
pressed, and we are told, that its tendency is to nip all 
associations in the bud; for it is said, that from one 
shade of opinion to another, and after repeated separa- 
tions, the individual will in the end find that he must 
stand alone; and each one being a church on his own 
account, the church will exist no longer. 

Alas! we wish that there were more foundation for 
this fear. The principle of individuality is declaimed 
against, with a view to favour the social principle, with- 
out its being perceived that it is because this principle 
is weak, that society is also weak; and that an injury 
inflicted upon the first, cannot but enfeeble the second. 
It is overlooked, that the greater or less cohesion of 
society, depends upon the strength of the principle of 
individuality itself, which is a compound of conviction 
and will. Who can prove that individuality tends to 
isolation and not to union? How long is individuality 
to be confounded with individualism? If true social 
unity be the concert of opinions, and the concurrence of 
wills, society will become as much stronger, and more 
true, as each of its members shall possess more of thought, 
and more of decision. 

In other respects, indeed, that power has need to be 
restrained and moderated, which, in order that we may 
find companions, causes us to assimilate ourselves to 
others, and abrades, even so as to efface them, the sharp 
angles of our individuality. The man feels that it is 
not good for him to be alone; and while his self-love 
isolates him, another, sometimes the same instinct, 
makes him seek, regardless of all differences, the common 
point by which he may unite himself to his fellow. 
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This point is always found ; by some, because they have 
resolved to find it,—by others, for a higher and a better 
reason. Everything which is equally profound is similar ; 
and if it be a religion, so sincere and vital, that it finds 
its echo in the inmost recesses of the soul, that echo will 
in all men be essentially the same. Such is the nature 
of Christianity. No religion has so great a tendency to 
produce external diversity, and at the same time, no one 
so much promotes internal unity. No religion is so 
calculated to generate sects; no one, to maintain between 
the truly religious members of those sects, a more entire 
unity. We must be content with the one, and rejoice 
at the other. We must rely upon this secret and power- 
ful principle of unity. ‘There is not the slightest reason 
to fear, that in religious matters, every individual will 
stand alone; in all times, and even to the end of the 
world, the opposite fear would be far more reasonable ; 
or rather, in the just apprehension of seeing some facti- 
tious agglomeration reproduced, we must avoid the 
grossest and most deceitful forms under which such 
agolomeration could take place. 

And, perhaps, we shall even be told, that we shall not 
be able absolutely to avoid it; in independent commu- 
nities, religion will be seen to construct itself anew ; 
this same subjection, from which we have sought to 
escape, will be reimposed, on other conditions; the 
majority will always be ready to find a pope and a ruler, 
at the incentive either of powerful oratory, or contagious 
enthusiasm. When, even in congregations, the forma- 
tion and maintenance of which, belong not to the state, 
where shall we find truly personal convictions; where 
‘shall we seek for personal religion? We reply, that 
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even though at some given moment, we should not find 
more on one side, than on the other, we should always 
give the preference to the system which does not sanc- 
tion the idea of a collective religion, and of the temporal 
ruling over, or determining the spiritual. If, when free 
to choose, the individual has chosen not to be himself, 
this is a fault for which he alone is responsible, and with 
the guilt of which no institution is chargeable. The 
mere fact, that the circumstances in which Providence 
has placed us, may exercise an influence or an ascen- 
dancy over us, establishes no principle, and weakens 
none ; whereas the union of church and state, appended 
of our own accord to our natural relations, introduces a 
principle, which reacts upon the very idea of religion, 
transforms and corrupts it. It ought to be clearly un- 
derstood, that it is not a matter of indifference whether 
we set out with a true or with a false principle, and 
that the road from one error to another is shorter than 
that from truth to error. 

If the national establishment were to swallow up all 
sects, or to prevent their existence, the triumph, instead 
of redounding to its praise, would constitute a serious 
charge against it; for it is evident that it could only 
have been obtained, at the expense of humanity and 
religion, neither of which admit of such an amalgama- 
tion. Life and diversity are in this domain strictly cor- 
relative. There is no vitality where there are no sects ; 
uniformity is the emblem of death. Nevertheless, with- 
out violent oppression, or permanent despotism, and 
often on that very account, sects will arise, side by side 
of the national establishment. These sects, more or less 


defined, will by degrees imbibe the purest sap of the 
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church, and the national establishment, like a sieve, will 
retain only the grosser matter. Ifshe say: “So much 
the better,”—if she say: “I will be the hospital, the 
infirmary of the church,”—we will tell her, that the best 
hospital for this species of malady, is the open air, and 
that those who appear too feeble for liberty, are precisely 
those who stand in the greatest need of it.* 

It ought to be understood that the instinct of agglo- 
meration, left to itself, is less strong, and its effects less 
irrevocable, than when the system of the union has, so 
to speak, attached religion to the soil. The principle of 
individuality, and that of personal responsibility, remain 
intact. The spring may be compressed, but it is not 
overstrained. Whether, then, it be considered as a 
source of danger or of safety, nothing can induce us to 
prefer the church united to the state, to the church 
separated from the state. True unity is secured by in- 


* We know not whether it has been observed that the zealous de- 
fenders of the national system amongst protestants, appeal on its behalf 
to the very principles, upon which the Roman catholics rest the defence 
of their church. All that these protestants allege against the unity of 
the catholic church, may as well be alleged against the national system. 
If the papal unity be cumbrous, unintelligible, material, lifeless,—what 
is theirs? If theirs be rational, how will they prove that that of Rome 
is otherwise? Ifa body politic can possess a religion, why not a body 
ecclesiastical? Ifthe former be endowed with religious discernment, 
may not the latter, with greater reason, be said to possess it? The dif- 
ference consists in this ; that the Romish clergy adduce texts, and main- 
tain the idea of a perpetual inspiration; whilst the national church 
neither adduces nor maintains anything of the kind. A further differ- 
ence is, that catholicism believes itself as universal as truth, and na- 
tionalism as local as opinion. It once happened to catholicism to make 
itself national ; but it then felt that it was no longer catholic: behold 
here a new ultramontain doctrine, and from this moment thetruth. The 
truth for protestantism is to be ultramondain,—in point of fact not 
national. The awakening of catholicism, and that of Christianity, will 
effect the denationalization of both. 
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dividuality; and individuality finds itself upon its own 
domain. 

The restricted views of certain churches properly 
called dissenting, is often deplored. We grant that 
national churches, not, however, as national, but as be- 
ing the churches of the multitude, are more favourable 
(in our times at least) to general and moderated ideas. 
There is, in a certain sense, more of liberty in such 
churches ; and there is also, in an analogous sense, more 
of liberty in the Romish church, than in the Reformed 
church of England. A national church is a church of 
multitude ; and as she shares the disadvantages of such 
a church, she possesses also, its corresponding and re- 
deeming advantages. But the fact is overlooked, that 
this narrow-mindedness, we will even, if you please, 
call it the spirit of littleness and attention to minutiæ 
which exists amongst dissenting churches, is the natural 
characteristic of a community formed under the influ- 
ence of a spirit of opposition and resistance. It is for- 
gotten, that when all the world shall have become dis- 
senters, no dissenters will be found; and this is the 
very order of things which we desire. Besides, there 
will always be strict sects, and bigotry amongst all sects ; 
but we know not whether, all things considered, there 
is anywhere so much bigotry as amongst established 
sects. What, indeed, is more common in these commu- 
nities, and what can be more narrow-minded, than to 
regard mere external observances, as means of security, 
and pledges of salvation ? 

With regard to the excesses and aberrations, with 
which some particular sects are chargeable, nothing has 
more contributed to produce these defects, than the ex- 
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clusive and tyrannical spirit of the dominant sect. No- 
where have the wild eccentricities of fanaticism burst 
forth more vigorously, than under the shadow and the 
sway of national churches. How comes it, that for the 
most part, these extravagances are innocuous, where 
they are not fermented by constraint and persecution ? 
It will be found in every place, where deplorable scenes 
of this kind have occurred, that either liberty or vitality, 
or both, were wanting. Water which stagnates, not 
that which flows, exhales obnoxious vapours. Assuredly 
we cannot behold, without dissatisfaction, these eccen- 
tricities of religious feeling; but we ought not to in- 
dulge in all the grief, or the scandal, which too many 
evince at the mere sight of some extravagances. Our 
‘sorrow is more powerfully demanded, on account of 
other facts which are not so conspicuous. Of what con- 
sequence to us are the mortifications, the ecstasies, the 
dances, the convulsions, of some insignificant sects ? 
There is more of truth, more of reason in such outward 
manifestations of feeling, than in the senseless and super- 
cilious tranquillity of a freethinker; and nothing, in our 
judgment, is more extravagant than indifference; just 
as in morality nothing is worse than egotism. 

The objection which is taken from the inferiority of 
the clergy of dissenting communions, appears to us to 
| be very feeble. Their inferiority is evidently not that 
of zeal or of piety ; and if that of learning be perceptible, 
It is produced by temporary or local causes; for there is 
| mo general reason why the nonconforming churches 
should have an inferior clergy. It is to a ministry de- 
| pendent upon its own resources that Europe is indebted 
for the greater part of its civilization. At all events, 

Q 
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the clergy well know how to appropriate to their own 
use, as soon as they feel the necessity, those resources 
which they have at their disposal, and which they can 
create, if they do not already exist. After all, religion 
can do everything that it wishes, and no other power on 
earth has ever accomplished purposes so great. It is 
not, however, required that we should organize, to the 
minutest details, a system for the church when separated 
from the state. Were such a condition always to be 
insisted upon, nothing could be attempted. Our oppo- 
nents have yet to prove to us, that that for which we 
hope is impossible, and they have no right to inquire 
in what manner, and under what form, it shall be 
executed. 

In the soil that we desire to prepare for it, the tree of 
religion would neither fall nor decay; but there is yet 
another objection to which we have to reply. It is said: 
* Allowing that your principles are true, and that you 
should eventually obtain, by the separation of church 
and state, their complete realization, it matters little. 
You have been speaking of the nature of things; we, 
however, we shall speak of their power; rest assured, 
that that will rebuild what you have demolished. An 
irresistible inclination will bring back the church to the 
bosom of the state. ‘The very progress that you expect 
it to make, as the result of the separation, is to us a 
sufficient guarantee for its reunion. When in the fourth 
century the church became the state, there was no 
longer any distinction between them; the church ab- 
sorbed the state, or the state absorbed the church, no 
matter which ; the body of the faithful had triumphed, 
and remained covered with the trophies of their victory.” 
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We wish it to be forgotten, we ourselves wish to for- 
get, that the church has now, with respect to the alli- 
ance and its consequences, an experience which she had 
not then. Let, then, this difference be reckoned for 
nothing. 

We remark, in the first place, that this objection can- 
not be urged by the same parties who foretel, as the 
inevitable result of our system, the endless division of 
the Christian church. The one danger is an effectual 
security against the other; and between two contradic- 
tory objections what is to be done ?—we must take our 
choice. Let us, then, make our election, and let us 
consider only the second of these alleged dangers: will 
our opponents say that the human mind can make no 
definitive acquisitions? Will they charge us with 
temerity, if we pronounce the re-establishment of slavery 
impossible? Every social form and element of civiliza- 
tion, which in the present day has become an axiom, 
was to former generations, a paradox and a chimera; 
but this recollection does not alarm us; we do not the 
less judge that the feudal system, slavery, and the tor- 
ture, are for ever and irrevocably abolished. Are we 
wrong? But if we are right, if we believe ourselves to 
be right, why, then, on the subject of this other heresy, 
are we to give way to gloomy forebodings? “We do 
not twice cross the river of death :” so neither does an 
error twice expire; which is equivalent to saying, that 
once dead, it will never be resuscitated. 

We must make a distinction. Errors of the heart are 
immortal. Whilst one man recovers, another becomes 
infected. If these errors could find a barrier or a 
grave in any outward institutions, God, in the war 

Q 2 
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which he has declared against them, would have pro- 
ceeded upon altogether different principles. But as in 
this department the truth is foolishness to the natural 
man, nothing which is simply of human origin has ever 
been able either to accredit or to guarantee the truth. 
The two-fold wonder that we meet with in the world 
is, that although there are not upon the same subjects 
two opposing truths—one for the heart, and the other for 
the understanding, the same truth that the heart rejects 
gains admittance to the understanding, whilst that 
which the understanding rejects is welcomed by the 
heart. Necessity, also, often accomplishes, though with 
an ill grace, the affairs of truth. But when no imme- 
diate necessity, no sensible need, interposes in favour of 
a truth for which the heart has no relish, and of which 
the mind has no conception, what chance remains for 
this truth ? Now there is no external sensible necessity, 
_ no necessity drawn from the things themselves, for be- 
lieving in the divinity of Christ, and in salvation by 
grace. It is necessary, in order to its belief, that both 
the heart and mind should be brought into subjection ; 
until this be effected, the absence of these truths creates 
no void, either in individual or social life; and thus the 
world—which stands in the greatest need of these truths, 
but unhappily perceives it not—the world pursues its 
course very well without them; its worldly course we 
mean. ‘There is nothing, then, in the nature of things 
to prevent infidelity, and false doctrine, from enrolling a 
great number of disciples, even to the very end of time. 
But the case is otherwise with reference to indirect 
heresies, like that which it is the design of this work to 
attack. In despite of the love the heart bears them, the 
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understanding condemns, and necessity proscribes them. 
They are not above the capacity, nor beyond the judg- 
ment of the natural man. And if the spiritual man be 
the only one who hates them “ with a perfect hatred,” 
the natural man is nevertheless fully capable of reco- 
gnising their falsehood and injustice; and just as men 
who are not Christians may detest slavery, although the 
Christian alone can fully understand the depths of its 
horrors, so likewise, the confusion of things temporal 
and spiritual, which the Christian regards as impious, 
may likewise appear unjust, absurd, and fatal, to the 
enlightened and moral man of the world. And neces- 
sity, that ultima ratio, not only of kings, but of their sub- 
jects, adds its immense and overwhelming force to that 
of conviction. 

From the above considerations we are encouraged to 
hope that the separation, once effected, will be irrevo- 
cable. Whether the principle, good or bad, which origi- 
nated and strengthened the old system, will or will not 
perish, is quite another question; that under a less 
determined, less explicit form, it may continue to exer- 
cise some influence, we think probable, although the 
overthrow of an institution of itself demonstrates the 
weakness of its principle. And we are free to confess, 
that that which inspires us with confidence, is not the 
cessation of a sectarian spirit. The love of domination, 
and especially of spiritual domination, is natural to the 
heart of man; it requires a high standard of religion, 
and an uncommon measure of piety, to overcome it, and 
still more to inspire a horror of it; and how many men, 
in other respects sincere, will be haunted by the spe- 
cious idea, that the temporal ought to be subordinated to 
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the spiritual, not only by each man for himself, but by 
each for others! In this matter, we shall be for ever 
encountering the primary evil. Perhaps, indeed, the 
true principle, the primum mobile, of the alliance against 
which we protest, has, in almost every instance, been 
clerical. ambition, or what an eminent English writer 
has combated under the name of Spiritual Despotism.* 
But it is precisely because this root of bitterness is un- 
dying and perpetual, that our only resource is to 
eradicate it from the soil in which it strikes so deeply, 
and flourishes so vigorously, and uprooted from which 
it must cease to grow. We are solicitous that the pre- 
tensions of ecclesiastical bodies should derive no sup- 
port from the institutions of government; we are even 
desirous that such an idea should not enter their minds; 
we wish them to be pure in spite of themselves, or at 
least we wish that they should be spared a most dan- 
gerous temptation. Let spiritual despotism display it- 
self in the sphere we are compelled to leave to it; but, 
at all events, let it not encroach upon that from which 
we can exclude it. 

We are not, however, so disposed to anticipate the 
formation of such an overwhelming religious majority. 
It is too commonly forgotten, that Christianity carries 
within itself a remedy for all the evils it may occasion. 


* In a work entitled “Spiritual Despotism,” and which begins with 
these words: “The alliance between church and state is loudly de- 
nounced as the source and means of spiritual despotism. But history 
shews that sacerdotal tyranny may reach its height, whilst the church is 
struggling against a hostile civil power.” This observation is altogether 
in our favour; for if ecclesiastical tyranny have attained to such a 
pitch amongst the clergy of an oppressed and a degraded church, what 
may it not be expected to effect in the bosom of a protected, a privileged, 
an endowed church ? 
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If it contains so much social virtue, that it alone, of all 
religions, has formed a church, it has, at the same time, 
and by that very circumstance, done more for, and paid 
more complete homage to the principle of human in- 
dividuality, than any other religion, or than any philo- 
sophy. This principle of individuality, at once illus- 
trated and purified by Christianity, is employed by 
Providence for two opposite purposes; it benefits the 
community by making it harmonize in will and pur- 
pose, and by giving to the social bond the character 
and energy of a living principle; and on the other 
hand, being the centrifugal as well as the centripetal 
force of the community, it prevents the centre from 
absorbing everything; just as the balancing of these 
two forces in the physical world, impelling the planets 
into space, and retaining them in their respective 
orbits, prevents those which gravitate around a common 
centre from becoming a fearful mass of chaotic con- 
fusion. Individuality, incessantly excited and aroused 
by a true religion, will everywhere prevent that mon- 
strous conglutination which threatens to destroy public 
liberty, by threatening to restrain the state. It will 
know how to separate them, as often as they are 
formed, and will balance religious majorities,* by 
minorities sufficiently powerful and numerous to make 
head against the most compact masses. But, assuredly, 
if the usurpation of power by a religious majority is 
to be feared, it would be strange to seek a remedy for 


* Of these, there will always be some, and those sufficiently deter- 
mined. This holds true in many ways, which the reader will easily call 
to mind without our assistance. 
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the evil in the evil itself, and to plunge headlong into 
the gulf, from the fear of falling into it. 


Supposing, however, that it should be further as 


serted—‘ If the state revert not by some manœuvre to 
the discarded system, at least it will act according to the 
opinion of the majority ;” we reply, that there is be- 
tween these two alternatives a considerable difference. 
To set up a state religion; to endow a particular creed 
with certain privileges; to class the population with 
reference to their speculative opinions; to re-establish 
political inequalities upon an entirely conventional 
basis, when the constitution, perhaps, has abolished 
them all—inequalities against which the consciences 
both of those who suffer, and of those who profit by 
them, alike protest ; and to do all this, long after public 
opinion and public justice should have abolished the 
old incongruity of uniting things temporal and spi- 
ritual, would be to profess, that public opinion makes 
but precarious conquests, that all its progressive steps 
may be revoked, and that, to use the energetic lan- 
guage of inspiration, it may possibly “return to its 
vomit again.” Now this is not the case. Public 
opinion, although it gains ground with difficulty, never 
retrogrades. Here, at least, we are no believers in 
reaction, and, consequently, we are well persuaded, 
that, once abolished, these abuses will never revive. 
After this, it is not for us to say whether religion, having 
become established in the public mind, and exerting 
its influence upon the governors as well as upon the 
governed, will communicate its character to the com- 
munity as a community, and to the government in its 
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capacity of a government. We have, indeed, fixed a 
barrier between the two, at a certain point; but no 
barrier, not even a mountain, however lofty, can prevent 
the atmospheres of two adjacent countries from coming 
into contact and intermingling with each other; this is 
in the nature of things, and we do not set ourselves in 
opposition to the nature of things. It is not in our 
province to anticipate and regulate these mutual in- 
fluences. But we are well assured that no evil can arise 
from that which is done in the spirit of truth, of justice, 


and of liberty. 


Q 3 


CHAPTER X. 


DOES NOT THE STATE REQUIRE THE ASSISTANCE OF | 
THE CHURCH ? 


Ler us pass on to the second question: Does not the 
state require the aid of the church ? 

Looking at the subject in the light of faith, we could 
not entertain the preceding question; but there is 
nothing to prevent us from entertaining this. But first, 
let us ascertain its meaning. The state has more than 
one want; the church can render more than one service 
to the state: to what necessity—to what service, does 
the question refer ? 

The institutions of the church may be to the state a 
species of police; the clergy may form a sort of Pre- 
torian guard to the civil power. We will not inquire 
whether it would not do better without them; we re- 
strict ourselves to the admission that it may expect 
services at their hands, either good or bad; but as such 
services degrade and denaturalize the church, and as we 
are not disputing with those who desire either to de- 
naturalize or to degrade it, the question, so understood, 
merits no attention at our hands. 

The alliance of the church with the state, may also, in 
another point of view, appear desirable to the state, or 
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rather to those who govern it. It affords excellent 
means for overlooking, restraining, and neutralising the 
church. But this is equivalent to saying, that the 
church is a necessary evil, and not a blessing. Now, 
granting that it may be advantageous for the state to 
ally itself with evil, for the purposes of stricter surveil- 
lance, and ultimate suppression, this cannot be applicable 
to the good and to the true ; no advantage can accrue to 
the state from repressing what is good and true; if it 
ally itself to the church in this spirit, and for this end, 
it does wrong; or rather, the church to which it is thus 
allied is not, in its eyes, the church of God, but some 
superstitious sect; and as we are now speaking only of a 
religion that is true, or believed to be so, with all others 
we have nothing to do. 

If, then, we entertain the question at all, it is in this 
sense: “Can the state in its exertions to attain its 
noblest objects—the perfection and happiness of its mem- 
bers—can it dispense with the aid of the church ?” 

To the question, so stated, we frankly answer—No ; 
the state cannot dispense with the church, in the sense 
that the church is the essential form of religion—the 
manifestation and means of religious vitality. 

But let us take heed to the true meaning of the ques- 
tion. What is really meant is, that this need, the reality 
of which we have just admitted, can be satisfied only 
by the alliance of the state with the church. And this 
is precisely what we deny. This denial is based upon 
all that we have before stated. It has no need of further 
proofs, provided we have satisfactorily established these 
two facts; the one, that this alliance is based upon a 
false principle—we mean a principle which is not de- 
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duced from the nature of things; the other, that this 
alliance is injurious to the church. 

For, if the principle be false—if the alliance do violence 
to the nature of things, it cannot in the end be produc- 
tive of benefit to either of the contracting parties, no 
more to the state than to the church. This axiom is 
one which the sufferings of the whole world go to con- 
firm. There is not one, which is not the result of the 
forgetfulness or of the violation of some natural law. 
And although it may be thought, that amongst all the 
sufferings of which this universe is the theatre, there are 
some which are referrible to other causes, we shall be at 
least allowed the half of our thesis; it will be granted, 
that if every suffering do not spring from an irregularity, 
yet that every irregularity infallibly produces suffering ; 
and this admission is enough for our present purpose. 
What is false, is of necessity injurious, and injurious 
to all. 

In the second place, we have said that this alliance 
is pernicious to the church, and we have endeavoured 
to prove it. Now what is true of every marriage, must 
also hold good with respect to this alliance. If one of 
the parties be unhappy, the other must of necessity be 
so. We have just supposed, that the interest to which 
our adversaries appeal, on behalf of the state, is a reli- 
gious interest ; this interest, then, is identical with that 
of religion ; now if religion lose by this union, as we 
have previously shown, how can the state gain by it? 
The losses of religion are also its losses; and just as the 
divorce which restores liberty to a discordant couple, is 
advantageous to both parties at once, in like manner the 
political power, or the state, will doubtless gain as much 
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as the religious, or the church, by the abrogation of the 
contract which binds them to each other. There is, how- 
ever, this great and important difference between the 
two cases; that whilst between a husband and wife 
whose union is dissolved, all connexion ceases, new re- 
lations, on the contrary, arise between religion and the 
state, from the very suppression of the legal relations 
which previously existed between them; religion sepa- 
rates itself, only that it may re-unite itself the better, 
and it claims the exclusive use of its own peculiar power, 
only that it may apply it with energy to the moral wants 
of the community; acting, not as before, through the 
body upon its members, but henceforth through the 
members upon the body. 

We have already, therefore, and by anticipation, 
settled this question. We are willing, however, to treat 
it as if we had not done so. We have admitted that 
the state has need of the church; our opponents may 
take advantage of this admission, and say—“ Restore, 
then, to the state what you have taken away. You have 
devoted to her service the whole man, excepting only 
his better part; excepting that which constitutes him a 
man; excepting that which determines the whole direc- 
tion of his life, all his worth, all his moral character ; 
excepting, we say, the religious being, the believer. How 
came you to dream of such an absurdity? Is not man 
one and indivisible? Are not his actions the carrying 
out of his thoughts? And, regarded in this light, do 
not his thoughts constitute a part of the external world? 
You will think better of it in the end; and it is time 
that you should. You admit that the state cannot do 
without religion; you doubtless admit also, that human 
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society cannot do without the state, which is its only 
complete form; this is enough; you surely will not, 
after this, surrender to society only the caput mortuum 


of the man; you will give it the entire man, that is to 


say, the man with his religion. Is not this what you 
mean ?” 

Yes, it is this that we mean; and it is because we so 
understand it, that we would have no alliance of religion 
with the state. 

Our opponents ask again, in the name of the state, 
for that religious man whom our system seems to have 
withdrawn from it; but, on the contrary, itis our system 
which binds and restores him to it. 

Let it be repeated to satiety—religion is an act of 
individuality, and spontaneity; the circumstance of a 
state religion denies in principle, and compromises in 
fact, these sacred characteristics of every true worship ; 
it annihilates, as far as in it lies, the religious being; it 
is not we, then, it is itself, which delivers to the state, 
under the name of a complete man, a wreck, a caput 
mortuum of the human being. It is we, and not the 
state religion, who give it what it demands, the com- 
plete man; the man elevated to his highest dignity; the 
religious man. Such is the nature of the soul and of 
everything connected with it, that the man belongs the 
more to the state, in this elevated sense, in proportion 
as he depends upon it the less. The more free he is, 
the firmer hold has the state upon him. This truth is 
not exclusively applicable to religion, but in other 
departments its operation is limited; in religion it is 
absolute. 

If, then, it be for the interest of the community to 
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have religious citizens, we do not compromise, we sub- 
serve that interest, when we desire that religion should 
be free, and, consequently, entirely independent of the 
state. | 

There is an economy of the sentiments of a people, 
just as there is an economy of its resources. The pro- 
digal and luxurious monarch, who, burdening his sub- 
jects with excessive imposts, strikes a blow at the very 
source of their prosperity, and diminishes the produc- 
tive powers of the country, would ensure to himself 
greater advantages and more durable riches, were he to 
demand from his subjects only what they could easily 
contribute. What remained in their possession, increas- 
ing by their care, would put them in a condition to 
surrender to the sovereign, at one period, as much and 
more, than at several periods under a different system. 
The true policy of a government consists, in never, when 
in straits, seizing upon the capital of its subjects. And, 
in another order of interests, its wisdom is never to lay 
violent hands upon those internal sentiments, which are 
the true support, the capital of the soul ;—upon that 
deeply-seated principle of religion, which, the less that 
is demanded of it, the more it gives. 

Such, in point of fact, is the constant and universal 
law; the man gives the more, the less that is required 
from him. The religious sentiment is so essentially 
individual and free, that everything which affects its 
liberty, and individuality, endangers its existence. 

We are aware that the counsel we are now giving to 
governments, to abstain from all interference in reli- 
gious matters, is also sometimes given from motives of 
worldly wisdom and indifference; we know also that 
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mistaken religious zeal, thinking to serve God, has but 
too often given the opposite advice ; but as regards our 
times at least, we think it may safely be said, that we 
shall far oftener see indifference recommending the 
union, and piety subscribing to the separation. In every 
case it is certain, that truly religious minds cannot but 
understand us; and that they will be able to conceive, 
without difficulty, of religious statesmen refusing their 
assent to the system of a state religion on religious 
grounds. 

Respect for conscience is a religious sentiment; we 
must possess religion ourselves, ere we can respect the 
religion of others; and the more of it we possess, the 
more shall we respect it. A religious man knows better 
than any other what religion is; a religious man is not 
so easily contented as another with the mere appear- 
ances of religion ; he is scrupulous, he is strict; he only 
admits as currency what is standard coin; and he, less 
than any one, will consent to that system of deception, 
that extravagant phantasmagoria, that monstrous hypo- 
thesis, which transforms all citizens into believers, just 
because they are citizens, and the state into a college of 
prophets, just because it is a state. 

If we would infuse a religious spirit into the nation, 
we must separate religion from the state. 

To have changed the position of the individual, is to 
have done everything. The state, which by refusing to 
interfere in his religious concerns, has thrown him upon 
his own resources, may, at first sight, be supposed to 
have placed him in a most perilous situation, but the 
more perilous, the more favourable is it also. Admit- 
ting fora moment, that some are losers by this, those 
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who are not, will be gainers to such an extent, that the 
balance will be in favour of the state. They will no 
longer be able to adopt the religion of the soil for their 
own religion ; if they have in reality none of their own, 
they will be sure to know it; and, disengaged from the 
bonds of the state, dependent entirely upon themselves, 
they will call their own powers into exercise, and by so 
doing, will both promote and augment them. We do 
not attempt to decide whether the state will comprise 
more citizens making a profession of faith; but such 
profession amongst those who do make it, will be volun- 
tary and sincere, and, consequently, will be serious and 
practical. The consciousness of religious necessity, 
weakened amongst so great a number, by the dangerous 
convenience of a national worship, will be revived when 
that support and those aids are withdrawn, which leave 
the individual nothing to do, and nothing to seek. 
What Rousseau has said of science is applicable, one 
word only excepted, to religion; he was desirous that 
the child should seek out knowledge; we are desirous 
that the man should seek out religion. The statement 
of another author, that the search for truth was, in his 
estimation, more important than the truth itself, is also 
applicable to religion; if, as we believe, he meant to 
say, that the first of all truths is the desire and the 
search for the truth. The truth, without the desire to 
search for it, is but the half of the truth. The search, 
in this respect, is as essential as the possession. That 
only is well known, which has not been always known ; 
no one thoroughly believes, until after he has doubted ; 
no one becomes a victor, until he has been vanquished. 
And this is why, in religious matters, our first aim 
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should be to place the man in a position to decide for 
himself. 

This, we admit, is the delicate point, the anxious part, 
the very heart of our theory. This would be denied, if 
it did not palpitate. No one will willingly embrace our 
theory, if they have not this conviction; and we wish 
not to condemn any one, but we desire to render glory 
to the truth, when we add, that whoever is not of our 
opinion in this matter, understands neither human 
nature nor Christianity as he ought. Nay, more, he is 
either unacquainted with, or he forgets the lessons 
which history teaches; which shews us religion assum- 
ing new life and vigour in proportion as it is withdrawn 
from the sphere of the state’s attraction; and exhibits 
also the withering and paralyzing effects, on things spi- 
ritual, of contact with the state. When Buonaparte re- 
built altars, he did not re-erect religion; it re-elected 
itself, without his assistance ; it asked only for liberty— 
the imperial purple suffocated it. It is but too well 
known in what spirit he restored its desolated temples; 
but even had he acted from pious conviction, it would 
have made no difference; he stayed the efforts of 
faith by uniting them to his own; he restrained all 
voluntary efforts, by what he endeavoured to add to 
them ; and under his icy hand, the holy oil congealed, 
which the fire of trial had previously caused to flow. 

The Christian statesman (for it is to him alone that 
we now address ourselves,) will then understand how 
religion, by separation, effects a better union: that by 
separating itself from the state it unites itself better to 
the people and to the country; that this divine and 
vital fluid abandons obstructed canals, to flow more 
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freely through the open veins of humanity, and that 
the policy we counsel, appears only to take something 
from the state in order to give it, under another form, 
much more and much better—auctius et melius. 

If it should be asserted, that the same want of spon- 
taneity, which is apparent in state religions, will apply, 





notwithstanding our exertions, to every association, be- 
cause in every association the influence of example, the 
authority of age, the force of recollections, will more or 
less restrain this spontaneity; our answer has been al- 
ready given, and we have no wish to be incessantly re- 
peating our statements. Let it suffice us to observe, 
that, in voluntary associations, the evil which is appa- 
rent is a simple fact, for which we may always assign a 
principle, whilst in the system of the state church, the 
fact becomes a principle. What is proposed to us as an 
objection we turn into an argument. If, even under 
the auspices of liberty, there exists too great an inclina- 
tion to adopt the religion of the majority, or of chance, 
how much more ought we to dread an institution which 
renders the declivity more rapid, and erects the evil into 
a principle. 

But this insensible and continuous infiltration of re- 
ligion into the community, this nourishment of the 
tree, by means of its branches spreading themselves 
freely in the air of heaven, does not, however, corre- 
spond with the ideas of many of those who are accounted 
religious men in our days. They say “that our native 
country is not an abstract being; that in a great state, 
especially, which comprises a variety of nations under 
different climates, their native country would be no 
more dear to individuals than the rest of the world, 
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were they not attached to it by objects capable of ren- 
dering it present to the understanding, to the imagina- 
tion, to the senses, and the affections. Now, from the 
nature of things, religious institutions are those which 
unite and draw men most closely together; those which 
are the most habitually present in all the situations of 
life; those which speak the most to the heart.” .... 
This observation, which we borrow from the eloquent 
Portalis, is one of striking truth, And since we have 
quoted it, we will add, that religion renders the idea 
of country more palpable, in proportion as it is itself 
more palpable, and more visible, and folds itself more 
closely around the life of man. Nothing attaches us 
more firmly to our native soil, than the recollections, 
at once lovely and imposing, of its enlightened worship. 
In this respect catholicism appears to have some advan- 
tage. Protestantism would not have much less, if its 
history were not, with reference to most of the nations 
professing it, that of their political enfranchisement or 
emancipation. Wherever, on the other hand, pro- 
testantism has no such history, and especially where the 
recollection of its introduction is connected in politics 
with no remembrances of a striking kind, either glorious 
or painful, there, if it speak not to the conscience, it 
says nothing. And this authorizes us to observe, that 
religion, which according to M. Portalis imparts reality 
to the idea of country, borrows also from the recollec- 
tions and from the history of the country, a reality, 
which, without them, she would not always possess. But 
waiving this remark, that we may confine ourselves to 
the one we have quoted, we will only say, that it must 
not thence be concluded, that in territories where the 
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church is separate from the state, the love of country 
will be less felt. Religion will still exist, and that is 
enough. It is true, that there will not be seen the poli- 
tical leaders of the country, whether believers or un- 
believers, representing the state in the pomp of the 
national worship; nor the still grosser antithesis of a 
Christian state taking for their leaders, and in some 
measure for their bishops, men who are not Christians. 
This scandal will be wanting. On the contrary, this 
country, this common mother of all those who live under 
her laws, will possess only children whom she owns; 
she will acknowledge no bastards; she will have no demi- 
citizens, to whom their country is but half a mother, 
and whose religion, if it be true that religion do promote 
love of country, must make them feel, that this country 
is not their country, to the same degree, and in the 
same plenitude of signification, as to the rest of the 
citizens. 

This leads us to the question of political or national 
unity, on behalf of which some have invoked religious 
unity. According to them, the first is impossible with- 
out the second. We must begin by inquiring, whether 
that which is to render the other possible, be itself pos- 
sible; and having disposed of this question, we mäy 
then inquire, whether, in the absence of religious 
unity, all hope of national unity must be absolutely 
abandoned. 

True unity, living unity, pre-supposes liberty, or, to 
speak plainly, spontaneity. We must not desire any 
other unity than that which is produced from this source, 
Thence, however, external unity does not spring. 
Liberty engenders diversity. And this is so true, that 
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it is precisely for the sake of obtaining this unity, that it 
has been wished to ally religion to the state, and by so 
doing to restrain spontaneity. 

Now this method has succeeded no better than the 
other. Not only has the unity obtained been devoid 
of vitality, but it has never included all the members of 
the community. Persecution itself, instead of abolish- 
ing sects, has increased their number, and made them 
more ardent; the sword has itself been broken upon the 
bones of its victim, and the state has been compelled 
to return it into the scabbard. Compulsion could but 
create the semblance of unity, and even this has now 
disappeared. All that has been retained, is the idea of 
protecting one worship in preference to all the rest. I 
has not been expected by these means to bring back 
disciples to the bosom of the privileged church, neithex 
have they accomplished such a result. But there are 
countries in which, whilst continuing to hold connexion 
with religion, the state supports it, in its most diverse 
forms, and, with wonderful impartiality, pays for the 
maintenance of creeds which mutually hate and reproach 
one another. This, it appears to us, is to make religious 
unity cheap: it is even to go further; it is to make, as 
a political body, an open profession of religious indiffer- 
ence, or, at all events, of religious incompetence, which 
fully agrees with what we have said of the nature of the 
state ; ancient principles are deserted, and ancient pre- 
tensions, by implication at least, are disavowed. It 
were as easy to make a river flow back towards its 
source, as to prevent this principle, once consecrated by 
facts, from engendering all its consequences. We con- 
fine ourselves to the assertion, that by these different 
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measures, it has been fully acknowledged, that the 
states themselves regard religious unity as impossible. 
It always has been, it ever will be so. It is so even in a 
negative sense, that is to say, as a unity of indifference 
and death; and although it should be possible in this 
‘sense, it isnot in this sense that they would dare to in- 
voke it. In all cases, a national unity would be a strange 
anomaly, founded upon the agreement of all believers 
and unbelievers, not only in religion, but also in irre- 
ligion. We treat only of a unity positively religious ; 
this is impossible, and is acknowledged to be so. 

This being the case, we say not only that the adop- 
tion of a worship by the state will not strengthen na- 
tional unity, inasmuch as it will not create unity of 
worship; but, that it will inflict great injury upon that 
national unity which it is wished to strengthen. On 
the contrary, that which alone can, under these circum- 
stances, favour political unity, will be the suppres- 
sion of all connexion between the church and state. 
For in a country wherein many sects exist, an institu- 
tion which creates an exclusive privilege in favour of 
one sect, is unquestionably anything than favourable to 
national unity. Even upon the supposition that unity 
suffers from the diversity of sects, we must not erect one 
of them into a state church; by so doing we should not, 
indeed, have created the evil, but we should have caused 
_ its aggravation. 

But further; to what extent will national unity suffer 
from diversity of faiths? Is it, indeed, true, that with- 
out their amalgamation into one common faith, there 
will be no political unity? At all events the relations 
of these two unities are very much exaggerated. 
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It is wished to make the church identical with the 
people, in order that there should exist in the state, not 
two living principles, but one only. But it must not be 
forgotten, that whatever may be done, there will exist 
in the state several living principles, corresponding to 
the varieties of fortune, education, and manners; and 
that ordinarily, and so long as a collective and universal 
interest is not excited, there are classes of the commu- 
nity which never come in contact, and are not even ac- 
quainted with each other. Sentiment and speculation 
also form classes yet more distinctly defined. National 
unity is compatible with a great diversity of opinions, 
precisely because it does not interest the most profound 
parts of our nature. It belongs only to a certain poli- 
tical exaltation to judge otherwise respecting it, to erect 
the means into an end, and, so to speak, to make the 
sun gravitate towards the earth. The true system of 
the moral world had been ascertained and promulgated 
long before Galileo and Copernicus had discovered the 
system of the physical universe. The nation and 
national unity are at the circumference; conscience and 
unity of faith are in the centre. The man carries not 
into the political region all the profundity of his being. 
He can—nay, he must, as a member of the community— 
keep many things in the back ground; and although he 
may be a citizen with his whole heart, although he may 
be sensible of a species of communion with those who 
love the same country as himself, still his whole heart, 
his whole soul, are not expended in this relation; his 
best, his most intimate part, remains in reserve for ends, 
with respect to which the state is but a means and a 
condition; but that part of his moral life, which he 
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carries with him into his political relations, is sufficient 
for the object and interests of the association; and 
national unity has no need to plunge its roots into a 
deeper soil. 

It does then exist amongst a people, whom diversity 
of religious convictions has divided into numerous and 
widely differing sects. It is not essential that indiffer- 
ence should level the ground, the surface of which is 
thus irregular. In every country where the state re- 
mains neuter with respect to religions, their differences, 
although sensible and perceptible, neither disturb the 
peace, nor create factions in the commonweal. National 
unity is never destroyed by religion ; but under its pre- 
tence, or in its name ; that is to say, when invidious dis- 
tinctions are made between different sects, creating 
amongst them a species of political rivalry. In this case, 
unquestionably, two religious denominations will give 
rise to two orders of interests in the nation. It will 
readily be supposed, without doubt, that we do not lose 
sight of the hypothesis, of two religions creating two in- 
compatible societies, by setting up two codes of morality, 
or two systems of manners. Mahometanism can have 
no place in a community where polygamy is considered 
a crime ; it is not, however, the doctrine of Mahomet, 
it is polygamy, which this community will refuse to 
tolerate. The Mussulmans who dwell amongst them, 
will still be allowed their mosques, they will only be 
required to forego their harems. In these extreme 
cases, which it is almost useless to examine, there can, 
however, be no question, that two religions will divide 
the nation. In Europe, the greatest religious discre- 
_ pancy (leaving the Jews out of sight) is that between 
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catholicism and protestantism. It seems to impair 
national homogeneity, and to have created two opposite 
systems of policy; these two religions appear to corres- 
pond to two different conditions of society; and in 
order to obtain the just measure of their differences, we 
must leave out of sight everything of an adventitious 
character, which the history of the two churches may 
have added to their natural tendencies; and this is not 
easy; but even admitting that they are intrinsically all 
that we now see them, by virtue of their original prin- 
ciple, the real question remains unaffected, which is, to 
ascertain whether these differences can be removed ; 
whether the injury they inflict upon national unity, will 
find its remedy in the institution which shall endow one 
of these creeds, to the exclusion and at the expense of 
the other. But this in point of fact is no question at 
all. If it be once proved, that you cannot, by these 
means, hope to effect a true religious unity, and that you 
cannot even attempt so futile a task, it is equally cer- 
tain, that all you can accomplish by it, will be to widen 
the separation, and thereby proportionally to diminish 
national unity. 

If there be any method of making advances towards 
religious unity, or, at all events, of maintaining amidst 
diversities of faith, the union of citizens as such, that 
method is liberty ; and in this order of things, equality 
is the complement, and the integral part of liberty. 

In this matter, however, we shall not obtain the vic- 
tory over sentiment, so cheaply as over systems. The 
party that we combat, is essentially sentimental, and it is 
in aid of their affections, that it alternately calls in the 
assistance of logic, and experience. Under the guise of 
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a theory, if we regard it with attention, we shall dis- 
cover a moral temperament, and attachments of the 
heart. Now, in the judgment of persons of this descrip- 
tion, we deprive humanity of its loveliest foliage, and 
despoil the community, by denationalizing religion. All 
the poetry, the sentimentalism, of which the history of 
a nation is susceptible, they find in the union we con- 
demn. In their judgment, it is because the state is 
Christian, that the people have acquired Christian 
manners, and that Christianity having become fashion- 
able, has been, so to speak, injected into the minutest 
eapillary veins of the social body. “ Away, then, with 
your sickle,” they seem to say to us; “ away with it, all 
mischievous as it is!” Be itso; but it is not from our 
hands alone, that it must be wrested; it is wielded by 
stronger hands than ours. All the world, although it 
may not be working in the same spirit as ourselves, is 
working out the same results. Even our adversaries 
are in advance of us. ‘The poetry of the union has long 
since disappeared; the prose only remains, which cer- 
tainly is not of the best. The poetry of the future is all 
in expectation. This divorce between two parties 
weary of each other, is but the prelude to a still closer 
union; but a divorce, we admit, has nothing poetical 
about it. This isno novelty. It was thus, when Sym- 
machus invoked the poetry of the past, standing near to 
the tottering altar of victory. All ruins are interesting ; 
and for the majority of men, hope has fewer charms 
‘than reminiscence. We ourselves are of this number, 
and perhaps drink deeper into this spirit than others. 
But the axe has been laid to the root of the tree by an 
omnipotent hand; by the hand of Him who cuts down 
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every barren tree, and who prunes, that it may bear 
more fruit, every vine, which the sap has not abandoned, 
All interference will be unavailing; and in truth, what 
is there to be destroyed ? À 

But is it true, that everything of an interesting and 
touching character infused by Christianity into the 
manners, will disappear with an association long cincel 
in decay? Yes, if religion itself were about to disap- 
pear, and if the mass of society should be less than for-« 
merly, imbued with the divine principle. But Christian 
manners existed, before there was a Christian state ;_ 
and there is nothing to prevent Christianity from doing ‘ 
again what it did of old. We should be as sensible to 
this loss as our opponents, but we do not fear it. It is 








not we who see the true and immutable form of religion, 
in that dry logic, or in that abstract puritanism, which 
so absurdly conceals a part of the man and his conduct. 
This crisis of religion, is not the sum of religion. A 
river which seems at first to be precipitated into a deep 
and narrow channel, will flow towards the sea by nume- 
rous streams, and will comprehend within the compass 
of a fruitful delta, all the soil it is destined to irrigate. 
The gospel has no need that the state should teach it 
to be bountiful, humane, or liberal ; it is all this already ; 
but it is from it, that the state itself must learn to be- 
come so. All the birds of heaven will find a shelter 
under the branches of this great tree. Let us allow it 
to develop itself, according to its nature and its strength ; 
it will be fully sufficient, if allowed to act freely, to” 
supply the various wants of the soul, the thought, and~ 
the life. 

After all, the most specious, and, in one sense, the 
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most solid argument, that can be adduced in favour of 
the union, is the only one of which no mention is made, 
and of which its advocates dare make none. It is de- 
ducible from the power which the emancipated church 
could not fail to acquire. We hope, however, that this 
objection, if any should venture to make it, will not 
proceed from the same lips that just now were heard 
bemoaning the dangers, to which the state would aban- 
don the church, by the withdrawment of its protecting 
arm. No; on this subject we have two classes of adver- 
saries, more opposed to each other, than either of them 
are to ourselves. They have to settle between them- 
selves a difference with which we have no concern; our 
business, at present, is only with the class who -dread 
the power which the church would acquire in its inde- 
pendent condition. To what power do they allude? 
To the power of opinion? To a decided influence over 
mind? Undoubtedly ;—the question can refer to no- 
thing else. Well, then, of what do they complain? of 
the success of a doctrine, of the reception which it meets 
with from the public? Such a complaint, or fear, at 
the present time, is both singular and novel! What has 
the liberalism of our age demanded with greater impor- 
tunity, than the very right, the most legitimate conse- 
quence of which is here deplored? What do our oppo- 
nents want, and on what grounds are we to contend 
with them? At the very least, may we not require that 
they should be consistent with themselves ? Have they 
not laid down, as the basis of all modern policy, the 
right of every man to influence the public opinion by 
his own, and, if he can, to change it? Is it for the 
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advantage of certain particular opinions, that they have 
laid down this general principle? Can the principle be 
legitimate and true, on any other condition than that of 
being general and absolute? If religion is to constitute 
the only exception, let that be distinctly stated. But 
until this shall be asserted, we keep the lists open for 
the conflict of opinion; and we are willing to accept, 
whether for or against Christianity, all the consequences 
of this liberty. -Is it, then, too much to demand for it an 
equal chance, since it has an equal stake ? 

What ideas can men entertain of religion when they 
fear to give it liberty,—to give it that, which is refused 
only, to an acknowledged evil? ‘They evidently treat 
it as such. And if, instead of exterminating it, they 
protect, patronize, and associate it with the state, what 
is this but avowing, that this acknowledged evil is also 
an incurable one; and that the guardians of the com- 
munity, not being in circumstances to extirpate it, take 
its administration upon themselves, that they may watch 
over and regulate it, with a view to its repression; just 
as the government, in certain countries, takes under its 
care and responsibility, gaming houses, and other like 
establishments ? 

We do not feel ourselves under any obligation to de- 
monstrate the groundlessness of such a fear. Those who 
dread the influence the church would exercise in her 
independent position, cannot expect that we should at- 
tempt to allay their misgivings. The case would be 
altogether different, if they were speaking of the church 
when united to the state. Let them dread the power 
which would result to the church from such an associa- 
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tion; this dread is well founded, is commendable, it 
may even be religious. The same word here assumes a 
new signification. In this case it is a secular, a worldly 
power, the worst of all powers, that of opinion borrow- 
ing assistance from physical force, that is referred to, 
and very properly, dreaded. It is not for the truth, but 
of the truth, that a fear is entertained. Let it, then, be 
said; if the church accept the support of the state, or 
the state the support of the church, it follows of necessity 
that the one must submit to the supremacy of the other ; 
that either the church, or the state, will have the less 
voluntary action, and the less actual liberty; it is neces- 
sary that one or the other should, at entering, resign all 
pretensions to independence ; and that the church in 
particular, in its humble yet glorious character of a 
church, should retain nothing but the name. Such 
anxieties, such precautions, even were they greater, 
we would willingly subscribe to; we are ready to admit, 
that under such an association, independence—nay, 
equality, even, is impossible ; each of the parties are too 
powerful to treat upon this footing ; and the treaty, were 
it concluded upon this understanding, would soon be 
abrogated in practice; it is necessary that of the two 
contracting parties, the one or the other should be in 
subjection; every service must have its equivalent ; 
_ liberty must be surrendered in exchange for protection, 
as protection must be relinquished if liberty be desired ; 
and the church would be too formidable a pupil for the 
state, if the tutor were not invested with high prero- 
gatives. What amount of liberty, and of internal life, 
could the church display under the establishment 
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system, without danger alike to the state and to herself? 
This is a question which will hereafter engage our at- 
tention; for the present we have only to distinguish, 
taking into account the probable power of the church, 
between two positions, which seem to be generally con- 
founded. Now, we do not say, that the church, sepa- 
rated from the state, may not become powerful, and, in 
one sense, more powerful than when in connexion with 
it; we do not doubt it; but it will be a power of per- 
suasion, against which no one can complain, and which, 
if unalloyed by extraneous aid, remains as pure as any- 
thing can be. Powerful in the state, and by means of 
the state, she would be so, in quite another manner, and 
with altogether different consequences. Against this 
corrupt power we must protest and struggle; the other 
is only the power of opinion; the arms are equal; and 
it is the truth which gives the victory. Ought we to 
aim at anything beyond this? 

It has sometimes been asked what would become of 
education under our system: it is supposed that it can- 
not be carried forward, without the support both of the 
state and of the church, borrowing from the one, the 
pecuniary means of its subsistence, from the other, its 
internal force and necessary instruments. Education, 
or, at least, the schools of the people, will never be 
without connexion with religion, that schoolmaster alike 
of the people and of their teachers. But it may, 
perhaps, be said, that under our system, religion would 
no longer play the same part, and that its position, with 
respect to education, would be changed. Schools, 
originally established by religion, have found, apart 
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from religion, supports and guarantees. Elementary 
instruction is quite secure; that cannot be endangered, 
except on the supposition of some social revolution, 
upon the probability of which we are not called to 
decide; but which, in every case, would leave Chris- 
tianity unchanged. Christianity would then collect 
and rekindle the embers of its former fires; it would 
form a new combination of those moral forces which 
humanity still retained; it would recommence the edu- 
cation of the people, and the schools would again be 
under its influence. At present, education asks only 
from religion, that vivifying breath, which will never be 
withheld from it. To accomplish this, it is not neces- 
sary that the church should regulate education for a 
term of years; since each church would have its own 
school, wherever the want existed; and it is very cer- 
tain that instruction would never fall to the ground in 
such hands. If the state feels the necessity that its 
members should know how to read, the church de- 
mands far more imperatively that hers should: she 
does more, she makes it the term and condition of their 
admission to her bosom. Her spirit, is a spirit of illu- 
mination, her life, a life of opinion; she acts by means 
of the word, and is herself a language; her existence 
alone would be a guarantee for education, which, how- 
ever, has found other guarantees. 

For the rest, we are anticipated by facts. The 
schools in more than one country where the state 
church still exists, have ceased to be auxiliaries of that 
church. Education has been detached from the state, 
by some one or other of those necessities, which are 
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secretly at work for the advancement of the truth. And 
we take this opportunity to remark, that the edifice 
which is so stoutly defended in opposition to our prin- 
ciples, is, nevertheless, in process of demolition, stone 
by stone, by means of other hands than ours. Almost 
every day, witnesses the severance of some one or other 
of those bonds, by which the church and state are 
united: so that whenever that mast, which now stands 
erect on the vessel of the state, shall actually be thrown 
down, the deck will not be encumbered with the yards 
and rigging; long ere that period arrive, they will 
have been torn away piecemeal; and all that will then 
remain to be cast into the sea, will be the bare pole, 
which, from its weight, would have become an useless — 
encumbrance to the vessel. Everything is preparing 
the way for that separation, which our opponents are so 
unwilling to anticipate; nay, how many are there, 
amongst their own ranks, who deprecate the idea of 
it, but who, from not clearly seeing their tendency, 
have sanctioned measures which are in reality prepar- 
ing the way for this much dreaded event! It is thus 
that education has become secularized; the higher 
branches of instruction have been so for a long time; 
the ecclesiastical power no longer regulates the civil 
condition of individuals or of families; from the magis- 
tracy, formerly a priesthood, no longer is there required 
so much as a profession of faith; no religious duty is 
prescribed as a civil duty; many of the minor incon- 
sistencies and contradictions have disappeared, but the. 
great, the master evil yet remains, and although standing 
alone, and stripped of its auxiliaries, yet mischievous, 
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and having chances of permanence sufficient to justify 
us, in the unwearied application of the hatchet of truth, 
in order to undermine its foundations. 

Cannot the same eyes which discern so many dangers 
in the separation, perceive so much as one, in the 
maintenance of the union? The evident aggressions of 
pantheism ought to awaken their attention. We are 
not now speaking of a notion restricted to the precincts 
of the schools; neither do we refer to any caprice of 
public opinion, to any of those floating ideas, which one 
wave brings and another carries away. ‘Those heavy 
drops, which may be seen depending, and increasing 
in size, in the recipient of a still, are nothing but the 
condensation of a light and almost invisible vapour, 
which is incessantly evolved from all the points of a 
liquid surface. The very philosophy at which the 
people are astonished, emanates from the people. The 
spirit of pantheism is everywhere; and this assertion 
will excite less surprise, when we shall have defined 
pantheism to be the idea of fatalism, combined with 
those of order and of unity. Amongst various causes 
which have favoured this tendency, must be reckoned 
the spectacles which were presented to view by certain 
movements, political and social, half a century ago; 
the more perceptible, and still greater power and in- 
fluence, of what is called the sentiments or spirit of the 
present age; the decay of conscience; that internal 
necessity, which, when called upon to oppose external 
necessities, and especially the influence of numbers, 
finds itself unequal to and abandons the task; and 
lastly, for it must be told, a desire to organize society 
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expeditiously, and the impossibility of giving to it as a 
centre, a personal deity, in whom it no longer believes. 
When the deity, whose name, whether it is wished or 
otherwise, cannot be excluded, is no longer a person, 
how is it possible any longer to speak of the human 
person? Were the pantheistic doctrine hostile to in- 
dividualism, it would be little to be dreaded; but, on 
the contrary, it is favourable to that, and it threatens 
only individuality. Now it is true, that the state church 
did not originate in pantheism, and is of longer stand- 
ing in our communities; it is rather a legacy and coun- 
terfeit of the ancient theocracy; but it is, nevertheless, 
true, that to whatever origin it be referred, it coincides 
with pantheism, with which it holds in common, the 
implicit denial of individuality; and in every case 
where pantheism cannot overthrow the Christian reli- 
gion, which is pre-eminently the religion of indi- 
viduality, it will have an eye to the maintenance of 
state churches; that idea of the state, upon which all 
the philosophy of these institutions rests; the idea 
against which we have contended, is after all, and sav- 
ing its consequences, only a remnant of pantheism. 
When the state becomes a person, the individual ceases 
to be such: pantheism, which openly affirms that he 
is not, on this point fully harmonizes with the system 
of a state church. The system of state churches can be 
defended with no certain advantage, can have no phi- 
losophy on its side, save in the light of pantheism. The 
theory which constantly throws every individual on his 
own resources, acts in direct opposition to pantheism ; 
it revives the sentiment of personality ; and considered 
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in this light, it possesses, at the present epoch, true 
practical utility.* 


* Although protestantism takes precedence of catholicism, as an ap- 
peal to individuality, it would be unjust to apply to catholicism what we 
have said of the systems of pantheism and of a state religion. The 
foundation stone of catholicism is an act of faith, and, consequently, of 
personality. But that which must be said and incessantly repeated, is, 
that catholicism, even when separated from the state, exhibits a part of 
the character and inconveniences of a state religion. The catholic be- 
lieves in his church, and his church believes in Jesus Christ. This is to 
deprive the Christian of that promise of the new covenant: “ And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying: Know the Lord.” . . .. “Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MODES OF TRANSITION AND ACCOMMODATION, 
CONCLUSION, 


Tue transition from one system to the other excites 
alarm. It is wished, at least, that it should be effected 
gradually and with caution; but our adversaries antici- 
pate that it will be sudden and violent. In this antici- 
pation we concur. History affords us no encourage- 
ment to expect very amicable or easy accommodations. 
The progress of the human mind is like a giant’s stair- 
case, each step of which had need to be divided, if we 
would spare our feeble race, the occasional loss of 
breath, or frequent falls and bruises. ‘The progress of 
humanity is invariably characterized by long intervals 
of repose, alternating with painful and desperate efforts. 
It is chequered with events both solemn and tragical. 
Let us endeavour, though against hope, to convert this 
dangerous and fatal staircase into a gentle declivity ; 
but above all, let us submit without a murmur to those 
events which are appointed for us. 

To lay to the charge of truth, all the inconveniences 
inseparable from reform, would be to do more than per- 
petuate, it would be to sanction error; to efface the 
distinction between the false and the true, and between 
the just and the unjust. These inconveniences should 
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be imputed to error; it alone is responsible for the 
difficulties it has created. The union of the church 
with the state, is a circumstance so grave, so compli- 
cated, one which so modifies all the relations of the 
social community, and even the conditions of individual 
existence, that the evil it has effected, becomes of itself 
an obstacle to the correction of the evil; just as slavery 
seems to have rendered its victims incapable of being 
free. Mankind would be in a pitiable condition, if evil 
were always to be a guarantee for more evil. The re- 
moval of an abuse of long standing, is always attended 
with difficulty; and upon condition of bringing no 
trouble into the community, no reform could ever have 
taken place. 

We have but one thing to do; which is, to make the 
transition easy; and we know of but one way of doing 
this, and that is, to prepare men’s minds for its occur- 
rence. 

We say, that we should endeavour to make the tran- 
sition easy; for, on the one hand, our principles do not 
allow us to compromise, and, on the other, were we 
willing to do so, the truth would be stronger than we. 
We have already said, that truth and necessity are but 
one, and that the logic of ideas is anticipated by that of 
facts. God has not bestowed upon us a finer spectacle 
than that of the union of these two logics. Nothing is 
so indefatigable, so persevering, or so powerful, as prin- 
ciple. By slow degrees it brings every thought into 
captivity to its obedience; and even before it subju- 
gates opinion, it controls events. And since, in a true 
system, all things hold together; as the whole truth is 
contained in every particular truth, if our point be 
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gained, the whole is gained. Looking at the matter in 
this light, we have been advocating a cause already 
decided. In those state churches which are the most 
firmly built upon their own principle, there are dis- 
coverable some loose projecting stones. And who has 
loosened them? The adversaries of the separation. 
Those who, in the country where we write, have re- 
luctantly pronounced marriage to be a civil contract, 
have put their seal, though unwittingly, to the prin- 
ciples we defend. As the time for great changes ap- 
proaches, the opinions in which they originate are like 
epidemics; we inhale them with the air we breathe, 
and they make silent progress in the minds of those 
who are the most opposed to them; for even if they do 
not hold the very opinions, they hold a thousand others, 
which, unknown to themselves, border closely upon 
them. It is thus, with the separation of the temporal 
and the spiritual ; its ultimate triumph is certain,* and 
we are justified in saying, that it only remains for us to 
endeavour to make the transition easy; and our only 
means of effecting this, is the preparation of men’s 
minds. 

And, in point of fact, is there anything else, or better, 
that can be done, when achange is inevitable, and when 
all circumstances are tending towards it? when the sup- 
ports of the ancient institution are giving way? when 
the new relations of society are rejecting it as by instinct? 
when all advancement is dependent upon this revolu- 


* “There is no trait more characteristic of the modern world,” says 
M. Hello, “than the separation of the two powers, the temporal and 
the spiritual.” The separation of the two powers involves that of the 
two elements. 
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tion? when the ancient alliance is a direct contradiction 
to the social future, which is universally expected, and 
universally desired? Is there one of the various opinions 
of the present age, one of its institutions, one of its ex- 
pectations, which does not recognise in the incorporation 
of spiritual things with temporal, an obstacle, a hindrance, 
or at all events, an incongruity? With what truth is it 
in accordance? If it have some affinity with past times, 
with what does it harmonize in the present? Well then, 
what course of conduct will be pursued by those, who 
regard the separation of church and state as alike just, 
and inevitable, if they are lovers of peace? They will, 
as far as in them lies, mould the public opinion into 
accordance with approaching events. They will be agi- 
tators, but agitators in the interests of peace. 

And even then, they will not be beforehand with 
events. Necessity, the urgent necessity of society, will 
have accomplished its task, before they shall have ful- 
filled theirs.) The Americans had decreed the system 
that we defend, long before it had assumed the form of 
a system in their own minds: nay, perhaps, at this very 
moment, they are ignorant of the philosophy of their 
own institution: an empirical people, they are believers 
in scarcely anything but experience. How will this 
change affect the old domain of Europe? It is there 
expected, and with reason, that we should gather ripe 
fruits; but hitherto civilization has gathered scarcely 
any but green ones; nay, it does not even gather these; 
it picks them up at the foot of the tree, whither a violent 
blast has precipitated them. We are desirous to acce- 
lerate the maturity of the fruit; are we wrong? Is there, 
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we ask, any other course open to us, as the friends of 
public peace ? 

In such a course of action, we shall be less responsible 
than others, and especially far less than our adversaries, 
for any violent disruptions, or painful collisions, by which 
a revolution, that will probably be sudden and prema- 
ture, may be attended. But we are free to confess, that 
it is in this light, we have accustomed ourselves to con- 
template it. The time is gone by, when we might have 
said with Curiatius, 


“ At duty’s call, I fly with ardour still, 
Though fear and doubt, my trembling heart may fill.” 


We have no dread of a morrow, respecting which we 
know, that though the dawn may be sharp and severe, 
it will also be pure and invigorating; the character of 
Christianity, is to us a sufficient guarantee against the 
evils apprehended from the present aspect of the moral 
and social horizon. Not that we are surprised or of- 
fended, by the evident anxiety of many, at the approach 
of this transformation in the state of society. Every 
crisis is attended with perturbation. At such solemn 
moments, the human spirit staggers like a drunken man. 
But if anything ulterior be apprehended, if men antici- 
pate, as the result of this revolution, that the community 
will be for ever plunged in forgetfulness of God; or if 
they expect, that the spiritual river, which is destined to 
transform our earth into the garden of God, will thence- 
forward dwindle into an insignificant stream, we will not 
indeed say, that they are ignorant, that they are forget- 
ful, that they are faithless; but this we will most so- 
lemnly affirm, that, as far as we are concerned, we must 
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cease to believe in Christianity altogether, from the mo- 
ment we could suppose it incapable of standing this trial. 
The most that we can admit is, and that is more from cour- 
tesy than conviction, that the vessel when first launched 
upon the ocean, may vibrate for a few moments upon 
her keel, and may describe her first movements amidst 
surge and agitation; but we must have renounced all the 
little faith which we possess, ere we could be brought to 
dread anything more than this, nay, ere we could fail 
to look forward with hope. We say it with all sincerity ; 
if it were true that religion could not survive its artificial 
and compulsory relations with the state, if it were true, 
merely, that its condition would be injured by the fact 
of the separation, it would be advisable at once to aban- 
don it, and to seek in some ancient heresy, or some novel 
system, a relief from that inward and heartfelt misery, 
which until this day, by the aid of a sagacious policy, it 
had so gently, so complacently cradled ! 

Influenced by the chimerical fear of some permanent 
evil, or the more specious apprehension of a temporary 
disturbance, men tamper with a necessity which never 
asks too much; they dream of impracticable accommo- 
dations; and by paring down their own system, they 
aim to conciliate two conflicting interests ; the liberty of 
the state, and the liberty of the church. They wish that 
the church, restrained by and incorporated with the 
state, should nevertheless retain its own vitality, its 
spontaneous action and self-government. A legitimate 
pretension,* yet not the less preposterous. It appears 


* So legitimate, so completely in accordance with the nature of things, 
that we cannot understand how any one, after having rejected it, can 
seriously make use of the appellative church. We agree with the author 
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we allow, that to demand on its behalf, life and liberty, 
would be to demand only what is strictly necessary, and 
strictly just. Yes; where there is no association with 
the state, there is, in point of fact, nothing in this, but 
what is necessary, and what is just; but under the system 
of the union, the demand is exorbitant. Nothing can 
be more natural on the part of the church, than to aspire 
to life; and this life, which, when church and state are 


of a work entitled Spiritual Despotism, in thinking, that the word church 
is but an empty name, in every place where the flocks do not co-operate 
with their pastors, in the management of the spiritual interests of the 
community. Upon this subject we have not only statesmen for our ad- 
versaries, but churchmen also; and we do not speak of those who, 
without having been delegated by the people, are still found in the ca- 
pacity of their representatives, by virtue of one of the leading doctrines 
of the faith they teach; the tree of liberty had, so to speak, hardly sprung 
out of the ground, before slavery was engrafted upon it. We have espe- 
cial reference to the clergy of the reformed churches, or churches of 
liberty. This clergy resist, with a most deplorable inconsistency, the 
most direct consequence of the principle, by virtue of which they hold 
office; we mean, the choice of pastors by their flocks. And it is worthy 
of remark, that the enormity of which we complain (the absorption of 
the church in the clergy) is constitutional and dogmatical in the papal 
system : but being heretical and unconstitutional in the protestant system, 
is a double enormity. Attack then, we shall be told, clerical despotism, 
but not the institution of state churches, and confess that hitherto you 
have taken a wrong course. No; we have not taken a wrong course, 
and whether weak or powerful, our blows have been well directed. In 
the church of free inquiry, and individuality, this substitution of the 
clergy for the church, would be impossible without the intervention of 
the state. In fact, it exists only, where the state interferes. It is its 
union with the state, which confirms and renders it irrevocable, or which 
reduces, almost to a non-entity, the share of the faithful in the govern- 
ment of the church. Spiritual Despotism, such as Mr. Taylor has de- 
fined and described it, is a subject of itself, a vast subject, which has 
scope for action, and a sphere for exercise, in Independent as well as in 
state churches. This is a more vivacious plant than that which we are 
endeavouring to extirpate; but we think much will have been gained, 
when the state shall cease to water and to cultivate it. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that every ecclesiastical body, even the most pious, will 
persecute, as soon as it shall have power sufficient. Christianity displays 
its intrinsic purity, only when it is separated from the world. 
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disunited, cannot possibly alarm the state, becomes for- 
midable, when displayed within its own bosom; because, 
being compounded of extraneous elements, it is no longer 
the same, it is no longer pure; because, the love of do- 
mination, so prevalent and so dangerous amongst church- 
men, may speciously contrive, under the guise of humility, 
to elevate ambition to the very pinnacle of power ; be- 
cause, to organize this life of the church, would be on 
the part of the civil government, to prepare for itself a 
formidable rival. This well-founded apprehension, which 
however never fails to exceed the occasion, keeps the 
government in a constant state of dread and suspicion, 
and explains, though without justifying them, a thousand 
schemes, a thousand shackles, with which it embarrasses 
the activity of religion and of its ministers; a thousand 
injurious precautions, a thousand vexatious pretensions, 
which the state opposes to its most legitimate develop- 
ments; the constant action of the two spheres upon one 
another, an habitual state of uneasiness and tension, 
interrupted only by deplorable outrages ; and lastly, 
under the guise of an association, a silent and perpetual 
warfare, in which the strength of both parties is ex- 
hausted, and in which their dignity perishes. 

Much painful experience, and many irritating colli- 
sions, have led, in some countries, to the regulation of 
the pretended alliance of the two societies, in some such 
manner as the following:—The state acknowledges its 
incompetence to decide in matters of doctrine; the 
church surrenders the right of self-government, and 
ecclesiastical vitality; and upon these conditions, the 
state maintains the worship of the church; and thus 
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the union is effected; the salary being, to all appearance, 
the only bond which unites them. 

But this circumstance is by no means insignificant. 
This salary furnishes those who receive it, alike with 
the means and the pretext, for opposing the efforts of 
all voluntary and unsalaried zeal; it confers upon its 
recipients, independently of any personal exertions, an 
advantage which the other party have to overcome; it 
places them in some measure, in advance of those, who 
have no pecuniary resources at the outset; and although, 
in the end, this advance may be far from turning to the 
profit of those who enjoy it, it is not therefore the less 
unjust: monopoly is always most destructive to those 
who exercise it, but it is not the less odious. So much 
for those who receive the salary. As to those who give 
it, it furnishes them with a right to intermeddle in af- 
fairs of a spiritual nature.* How will it be possible to 
persuade the state, that it has no right to superintend 
services, for which it pays? That would be without 
example, and without analogy. If the state undertakes 
to support the religious establishment, it is impossible 
but that it should require of it, what it requires of every 
association of a private nature—viz., that it should con- 
fine its operations, within the limits of the laws of the 
country. It would tell the church, that if it should ex- 
ceed these bounds, it must place no dependence upon 

* Since the above remarks were penned, the agitations in the church 
of Scotland have transpired, and furnished us with a practical com- 
mentary upon them ; a contest has arisen, between the paying, and the 
receiving party ; the former demanding something in return for its sup- 
plies; the latter declining to make any : in this, assuredly, the church is 


not to blame; the wrong consists in having accepted any payment 
whatever. 
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its assistance. Whoever pays is master; whoever accepts 
payment, accepts servitude.* 

If amongst these churches, there be one, which com- 
prehends the majority of the nation, the state, in its 
course of conduct towards it, will continually alternate, 
between caresses and menaces; on account, on the one 
hand, of the services, and on the other, of the evils, 
which the church may bring upon it. It will be seen 
sometimes intruding itself into the sanctuary, and impe- 
ratively demanding service from that church, which ought 
only to offer it restraint; sometimes upon the same prin- 
ciple, it will be seen, humouring the passions, and flatter- 
ing the intolerance of that church, and harassing, with a 
view to its gratification, those other religious beliefs, 
which constitute the minority of the nation. The 
church, in its turn, will demand services from the state; 
and the most useful, as well as the most within its power 
to render, will be persecution, at least indirect, of those 
forms of worship, which are odious to that church, which 
sets up to be the state church, because it is the church 
of the majority. 

It would seem to be the dictate of a sound policy, 
that the government should remain strictly neuter, and 
neither demand nor render service. But the only gua- 
rantee for neutrality, is a neutral position ; and there is 
no sure barrier against abuses, but that of legal and phy- 
sical impossibility. So long as that does not exist, the 
government, notwithstanding past experience, will con- 

* The state, it is true, pays with the property of the church, of which 
it has assumed the administration; but what difference does this make ? 
what it keeps, is kept securely, and it resembles a guardian, who is not 


compelled to render any accounts; it is not less powerful, than if it gave 
of its own. 
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tinue to act as it now does. It will not even have the 
option of doing otherwise. The intermingling of spi- 
ritual and temporal interests, will occasion conflicts, in 
which it must of necessity interfere; and it is the natural 
consequence of a position so false, that once placed in 
it, or remaining in it, it is impossible not to commit 
mistakes. So long as the state can interfere with reli- 
gion, there will be required from it, measures and de- 
monstrations, on behalf of one form of worship, and 
against another; the promise of concurrence and sup- 
port, which it will consider itself unable to refuse, will 
be held out, on such conditions: these dangerous soli- 
citations, these fearful temptations, will cease only when 
there shall no longer be scope,for them. Then, and not 
till then, there shall be comprised within the state but 
one people, notwithstanding the diversities of their creed; 
then shall for ever terminate an incessant source of dis- 
trust and altercation, in the body politic; then, and not 
till then, shall national unity become a matter of fact. 
Still, imagining ourselves placed under the modified 
system, now under our examination, let us compare the 
respective positions of the political government, accord- 
ing as it has to deal with catholicism, or with the pro- 
testant worship. ‘There is something which seems to 
surround catholicism with a wall of adamant; it is its 
own doctrine. Without attacking the very principle upon 
which catholicism is founded, the state cannot inter- 
meddle with its doctrines. And on the other hand, the 
ecclesiastical constitution of catholicism being clearly 
defined, it is accepted, preserved, and protected as such. 
These two facts, the inviolability of its doctrine, and the 
unchangeableness of its form, would doom the state to 
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injury, if not to destruction, were it, in moments of lively 
jealousy, to attempt to coerce or trample upon its ally. 
This jealousy, therefore, will have recourse to more in- 
direct and less effectual means of gratification. It will 
seek, close at hand, yet beyond the precincts of the in- 
_ violable inclosure, some position, from which it may 
assiduously disturb the church, hold her in check, and 
obtain from her some marks of consideration. This is 
not a siege, still less an assault; it is a blockade. The 
state will demand, under various pretences and different 
names, (who knows? possibly in the name of the liberties 
of the church !) external prerogatives, not super sacra, 
but circa sacra.* It will set up, amidst the acclamations 
of a great part of the church, the absurdity of a Catholic 
National Church. It will contrive to place this pretended 
Catholic church, in opposition to the Catholic church 
of popes and of councils. It will succeed in setting them 
together by the ears; and whilst defending the Liberties 
of the first, it will quietly deprive it of its liberty. Head 
of the respective dioceses, in so far as they are territorial, 
it will have (all incompetent as it may have declared 
itself to be) a voice in the appointment of the bishops ; 
it will not take from them, but it will administer to their 
temporalities, until the time arrives in which it can safely 
do more—in which it can incorporate the revenues of 
the church with those of the state. Daily means of dis- 
turbing the church will never be wanting, under an order 
of things in which the church, being up to a certain 
‘point an establishment of the state, may be regarded as 
the patrimony or domicile of all its citizens, considered as 
such, and, with yet more reason, of those who are found 


* Not over spiritual affairs, but with respect to them. 
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within her pale. The church, however, cannot regard 
them all as her own; she pays homage to the principle 
of individuality, by attaching the privilege of her adop- 
tion to certain voluntary and well-defined actions; and 
in this respect, she exhibits herself as at once more libe- 
ral and more strict than Protestantism, which esteems 
external demonstrations as of little worth, only because 
it is desirous of more solid and certain pledges. There 
is in the Catholic church a visible line of demarcation, 
between the man whom she accepts, and he whom she 
rejects; the giving or withholding of the sacraments, 
make him safe, or otherwise, for eternity ; and as the ad- 
ministration of this passport to heaven has become an 
easy thing, a current formality, a matter of decorum, the 
consequence is, that the absence of these tokens of affi- 
liation, whether occurring by the act of the church, or 
the act of the individual, always creates a strong sen- 
sation. Suppose, now, the church to be without any 
connexion with the state ; the question then lies wholly 
between the individual and the church, and has no other 
arbiter than public opinion and public conscience. The 
state, having no means and no temptation to interfere, 
the cause is referred to its natural judges; and there is 
nothing to prevent them from arriving at the truth, first, 
in men’s judgments, then, by slow degrees, in their prac- 
tice. But, under the other system, the state assumes an 
ascendancy over public opinion and publie conscience: 
Hence proceed the strangest and most ridiculous con- 
- flicts; hence arise, under the denomination of appeals 
against abuses, the profane interference of the state in 
questions altogether spiritual. Then, evidently, the sanc- 
tuary is violated, and religion falsified as well as politics. 
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Then, also, is Catholicism infringed upon, since, under 
no pretence, does it ever admit the lay element into its 
internal government. The relations were false, when 
the church lorded it over the state; but when with a rash 
yet timid hand, the state essays to move and regulate 
the internal movements of the church, the falsity of its 
position is at once both scandalous and ridiculous. It is 
not direct and open tyranny, it is trickery ;—trickery 
altogether unavailing, and incessantly renewed. 

Under the government of a Protestant country, (still 
with reference to the modified system we are consider- 
ing, ) the Catholic church will have, in one sense, far less 
to fear; the government will not dream of intermeddling 
in her internal affairs. If her members be not very nu- 
merous, she will enjoy perfect independence; and in 
this respect, will be an object of envy to the Protestant 
church. Who knows, but she may find herself, in certain 
countries, an object of the most delicate attentions? If 
she comprise amongst her members a numerous mino- 
rity, her situation is materially different. Then, it is 
impossible that a government composed of Protestants, 
and a government which pays, should not seek and find 
in this church, some vulnerable point. Nothing short 
of the system of absolute separation can secure the 
church from serious dangers, and the state from inter- 
minable conflicts. 

A Protestant may address us thus: “ Allow this bond 
to remain; it places Catholicism in a condition of de- 
pendence, at which religious truth, that is to say, our 
faith, will have cause to rejoice; the ambition of that 
Babylon will there find its limits” We reply to such 
an one: You would not always have spoken thus; the 
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alliance of the state with Catholicism, of old was found to 
enlarge the boundaries of Babylon, instead of restricting 
them; and who knows what we may see yet? If, how- 
ever, you have no hope to be able to withstand the in- 
vasions of Catholicism, except in the tutelage exercised 
over it by the state; if, apart from this circumstance, you 
find the expansive force of Catholicism to be irresistible ; 
if, when it fights single-handed with the truth, all the 
chances are in its favour, we have but one word to say 
to you, hasten to become a Catholic, for Catholicism 
must be the truth. 

With regard to a Protestant church, in a state which 
supports, without having adopted it, as well as in a state 
which attaches itself officially to its doctrines, its con- 
dition, dangerous so long as it possesses the ascendancy, 
is humiliating and painful as soon as it ceases to do so. 
The state, we allow, neither intermeddles with its doc- 
trines, nor with its internal government, but it can no 
longer permit it to govern itself. For a Protestant 
church having a government of its own, and spontaneous 
action, is a thing which, as we have seen, the state 
cannot tolerate. It will perhaps allow the form and 
shadow of it. It will suit its purpose better, to falsify the 
principle than to deny it. It will perhaps set about to 
legislate for the church, in order that it may not govern 
itself. It may revive and put in force some law made in 
the year one; and having in this way organized the 
church, in other words, having crucified it with nails of 
gold, it may banish the subject from its consideration. 
But the Protestant principle is as effectually denied by 
such proceedings, as the Catholic system is, by the intru- 
sion of the state into spiritual questions. For if amongst 
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Catholics the clergy constitute the church, amongst Pro- 
testants it is composed of the laity—not only of all the sub- 
jects of the state, but of all the members of the church. 
The people are the source and basis of all the power 
exercised by the church, and the church has no real 
existence, save when it governs itself. Men of undoubted 
piety, have sometimes, in their love of peace and quiet- 
ness, misunderstood or denied this principle ; but it is 
stronger than their prejudices, and, sooner or later, the 
time will arrive, in which, willingly or unwillingly, they 
will need, and make use of it. They may differ in 
opinion as to the importance and religious utility of this 
external life of the church; they may aggravate, or they 
may moderate, the tumult within its bosom; but to say, 
that they are for or against the idea of an ecclesiastical 
government, is to pronounce themselves for or against 
the idea of existing as a church, since the existence of 
a church can be proved only by its self-government. 
There is no society, how small soever it may be, but has 
its own government, since it has its conventions and 
rules. The Protestant cannot shelter himself from this 
necessity, except by taking refuge in the principle of 
authority, that is to say, by becoming a Catholic. Since 
he does not wish to govern himself, he must either sub- 
mit to the yoke of spiritual authority, or to that of the 
civil power. But, without completely disowning his 
origin and his name, he cannot easily accept either 
the one or the other. He is compelled to be free— 
liberty is his very law—liberty is his faith—and sub- 
mission to an extraneous authority, is no part of his 
religion ; on the contrary, it is independence which con- 
stitutes his religion. He can no more dispossess himself 
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of it, than of his religion itself; and if, for a time, this 
necessity, having laid dormant, should appear to have no 
existence, it is impossible but that, sooner or later, some 
accidental conflict should restore to the members of the 
Protestant church, together with the consciousness of 
their need, that of their right and of their duty. At 
some period, then, the slave having arrived at the extent 
of his chain, will perceive that he is in bondage. What 
will he demand?—That his chain should be lengthened, 
in order that he may delude himself yet a little longer 
with the notion that he is free? No; this delusion 
cannot be twice experienced. To demand a little more 
space, is to demand free space; to demand more 
liberty, is to demand uncontrolled freedom. This de- 
mand cannot be made without laying down an absolute 
principle, the very principle that we have laid down; 
that, by virtue of which, the church, like every other 
association of private individuals and private interests, 
claims the right to superintend its own concerns with 
which it alone is acquainted, and to govern itself accord- 
ing to its own wants, and the dictates of its own con- 
science; in a word, to possess that measure of indepen- 
dence, which is possessed within the bosom of the state, 
by every association founded upon some interest distinct 
from that of the state. It is this absolute principle 
which the church is obliged to lay down, and of which 
she cannot abate one iota. Her business is, to form a 
republic within the bosom of the republic, an expression 
which is by no means paradoxical or contradictory, when 
the two republics are not of the same kind; when en- 
tirely distinct in their objects, they have nothing in 
common between them but their locality. But has the 
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church any reason to hope for this independence—has 
she, indeed, even the right to demand it, when she con- 
sents, in a pecuniary point of view, to owe her existence 
to the state, and when, with the acme of imprudence, 
she undertakes to satisfy at the expense of all, a necessity 
which is not the necessity of all ? 
Let it be asserted, let it even be proved, that the state 
ought not to refuse her this independence; we confess 
that in a religious point of view, this is perfectly true ; 
but have we yet to prove that the religious point of view 
is not, cannot be, that of the state? It pays—it expects 
services in return. What services will you render to it ? 
Those which will suit its purpose, or those which will 
not suit its purpose? Services of your own choosing, 
or services of its choosing? Does it, think you, pay 
you, purely and simply for being a church, or for being 
one according to its notion? Does it even pay you 
for being a church at all? On the contrary, it pays you 
in order that you may not be one; for a church which 
is maintained by the state, and which, nevertheless, is 
free to govern itself, is indeed, for the time being, a state 
within the state—at Jeast it sufficiently resembles it to 
justify many fears, and satisfactorily to account for many 
restrictions. Be not then deluded; that for which the 
state pays you—that which it considers it has purchased, 
_is the very right which you claim, which you have sold 
4 without knowing it; it is your liberty, it is yourself; and 





the only means of regaining possession of the blessing 
' you have lost, is to return its price to the detainer. 

| The terms of the contract which unite the church 
with the state, in the system under examination, are a 
: pure deception. “You shall not govern yourself, says 
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the state to the church, but we, on the other hand, will 
refrain from governing you.”—What a chimera! Must 
not a society be governed? and if not by itself, by 
whom, then, if not by that stronger institution whose 
aid it has accepted, and which is the stronger, precisely 
because its aid has been accepted? We say, therefore, 
that the church will be governed by the state. And 
although this government should be altogether negative 
and repressive in its character, it would be no less a 
government. To hinder a society from acting, the very 
life of which consists in action, is not this to oppress it 
quite as effectually, and, perhaps, more so, than to give 
it an impulse in opposition to its avowed design? Can- 
not the state infuse into the organization of the church 
some principle by which that action may be perpetually 
vitiated ? Cannot it even give to it an appearance of 
vitality, while, in reality, it should be dead; as, for ex- 
ample, by refusing all power and jurisdiction to strictly 
ecclesiastical agency, and assuring their legitimate in- 
fluence to those of an altogether different nature ? ap- 
plying the principle of the electoral census to the choice 
of the representatives of the church, and thus giving the 
ascendancy in its councils, not to faith, to age, to piety, 
or Christian knowledge, but exclusively to property ? 
Can more be requisite to alter and destroy the vital 
principle of the church, while it still seems to be allowed 
its due share in the management of its concerns? The 
exclusive right of the state in the church, is the seal of ma 

terialism, affixed to an establishment altogether on 


ee 

* We are here speaking only of the principle; we are well aware that 
amongst these official rulers of the interests of the church, pious men, 
and enlightened Christians may be found. 
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This of itself is enough, without saying, further, that 
the system of a state-paid church has a very decisive 
influence upon the composition of the church itself. A 
church is a society of believers; we cannot, without in- 
consistency, abandon this position. A church can have 
no knowledge of its nature and reality, except so far as 
it knows that it is composed of believers. She cannot, 
indeed, absolutely prevent hypocrites, false brethren, 
and self-deluded persons, from insinuating themselves 
into her bosom. She can neither obtain nor demand, 
unexceptionable guarantees, for the sincerity or the 
stability of those who unite themselves with her. But 
what she can, and what she ought to oppose, to the very 
utmost of her power, is, every system, every alliance, 
which would prevent her from ascertaining, as far as it 
is possible to do so, that the elements of which she is 
composed, are, indeed, the elements of a church; and 
that she is, in one word, a church, and not a people.* 
But in the dependent condition in which she is placed 
by the favours of the state, that is to say, of the people, 
how shall she be able to exercise this control? What is 
to prevent the people from being the church? When 
once the principle of Protestantism has been violated, 
by men’s regarding the representatives of the interests 
of the community, in which all are concerned, as the 
representatives of spiritual interests, in which only some 
are concerned, no consequence ought to surprise us. 


* This does not militate against the formation of churches—of large 
and comprehensive churches. It is not to put any restraint upon this 
principle, to require, from those who may wish, in this community to 
exercise the rights of active membership, a public declaration of adhesion 
to the religious principles upon which the church is founded. 
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What ought to excite our surprise in such an order of 
things, is not its deadness, but its vitality. 

Under such circumstances the only resource of those 
who wish for life, is to go and live elsewhere; under 
laws to which they shall have given their assent; for 
this politico-religious establishment will never be for- 
saken, until it shall be formally dissolved, by that very 
numerous class of men, who have accepted it only as a 
happy medium between true religion and impiety, or 
who know no better preservative against true religion 
than a religion. For such, the church in the bosom of 
which they dwell, is abundantly sufficient ; it is, indeed, 
the only one to suit them; they are sensible neither of 
the want, nor the zeal, which would desire to create a 
spiritual establishment independent of political support. 
Whenever, then, the moment shall arrive, in which either 
this class, or the former, must secede, it is not, we may 
rest assured, this class that will withdraw; but they will 
assuredly compel all those to depart, who, possessing 
within themselves the principle of life, demand its out- 
ward manifestation—viz., their liberty. The establish- 
ment will thus periodically eject from its bosom, not its 
refuse, but its essence; until at length it will be reduced 
to a residue of grosser matter, which, however, will still 
be called by the name of the church. It is true, that in 
every Protestant system, secessions may be anticipated, 
and are destined to renew its vigour ; it is in these that 
the very principle of the Reformation is found, destroy- 
ing, as fast as it is formed, all factitious unity ; but dis- 
sent, which in a normal state of things is a simple fact, 
is, in this, incorporated with an extraneous element. 
To separate from the church, is, in appearance, to sepa- 
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rate from the state which maintains that church, and 
. with which it is identified; it is to withdraw from the 
half of general society; it is to belong by one tie the 
less to the civil community. It is to assume, first 
in the eyes of the majority, then, perhaps, in reality, a 
character of opposition,* and to elevate, alongside of 
our religious colours, a political banner. In almost 
every instance, separation from the national church, 
throws those who have been compelled to it, into the 
_ranks of a party, and possibly into those of a faction. 

Thus we see that nothing—no compromise, no con- 
cession—can ever give to falsehood the character and 
effects of truth. Under the best regulated forms of 
these adulterous relations, the adultery is flagrant. An 
absolute principle can neither be satisfied nor violated 
by halves; it is impossible to entertain the evil, and 
exclude its effects. The most that can be done, is to 
conceal this unwholesome fruit by false colouring; in 
no other manner can the effects of its bitter and per- 
nicious juices be counteracted. 

We have not been able to propose to ourselves, the 
consideration of the question of the relations between 
the church and state, in all its bearings. Our subject 

* required us to treat of it, under that point of view to 
which we have subordinated everything. We have 
demanded the mutual independence of the two institu- 

- tions, as being favourable, and necessary, to the mani- 

i festation of religious convictions. If we should now be 

asked respecting what may be called the means of the 

“means; if our opponents wish to ascertain in what 


* “ We shall almost always end,” says Madame de Stael, “‘ by adopt- 
ing the opinions of which we are accused.” 
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manner, in our judgment, the disannulling of a con- 
tract so onerous to both parties, may be effected, we 
would frankly confess our ignorance and our incom- 
petence to decide. Liberty of every description, may 
be safely established, gradually ; experience, history, if 
you please, or, to speak still more correctly, Providence, 
is a far better and more skilful guide on this subject 
than theory; but supposing a principle to be reco- 
gnised, we cannot, beforehand, estimate its progress 
and calculate its steps; we cannot pronounce defini- 
tively upon its rights and necessities, and yet concede 
immediately, but a proportional part of that necessity 
and right. An admitted right is a right acquired. We 
may speak but half of the truth, but that half, when it 
shall have been spoken, will not submit to be realized 
by halves. It will not do to say to it,—wait; it will not 
accept payment by instalments; it will have no ac- 
counts—it will give no credit. At all events, if it wait, 
no one is entitled to say how, or how long, it ought to 
wait. As soon as men shall have attained a sufficient 
degree of sagacity to calculate its progress and its resting- 
places, they will still be in no condition to regulate them, 
but rather will be constrained to consummate them all 
in a day. 

The means, then, if they are still demanded of us, are 
to do, but with more efficiency, what we have just at- 
tempted ; viz., to bring all the resources of reasoning, 
all the recollections of history, all the truths of conscience, 
and all the motives of religion, to concur in establishing 
the truth, which we have sought to demonstrate. In 
reality, to assist facts which have also their logic and 
their demonstrative virtue. Alternately they assist, and 
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are assisted by each other. Neither facts alone, it may 
be said to our honour, nor principles alone, it must be 
confessed to our shame, suffice in this world for the 
establishment of the truth; but when they mutually 
assist each other, the truth takes root and grows. But 
let it not be supposed that necessity, or rather that a 
single necessity, does every thing. If there were not 
another ; if the feeling of right, if the craving after truth, 
existed not in men’s minds; if the triumph of principles 
were not loved and desired for its own sake ; if the vows 
of conscience were not pronounced with energy, so as to 
resound in the public conscience ; the community, meet- 
ing only with mute convictions upon its road, would 
trample them under foot without scruple, and even 
without seeing them: their conflicts being from that 
circumstance less perceptible, and less profound, that 
species of peace would exist, which is the result of 
general indifference and lukewarmness ; the community 
would have nothing to do but to create institutions 
which are not demanded, and to promulgate rights which 
are not disputed. But, then, what sort of life would it lead ? 
what troubles, arising from the general torpidity of 
conscience, would not occupy its bosom, in place of those 
salutary troubles, which are produced by the generous 
resistance of mind to matter, and of life to death! 

We must not, then, leave everything to be done by 
necessity; expect everything from facts; nor hope every- 
thing from the indifferent, or from enemies. On the 
contrary, we should do our utmost to be in advance of 
external necessity, and to ensure the glory of the triumph 
to moral necessity, that is to say, to opinion. We must 
awaken the public conscience. We must address our- 
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selves to the highest interests of the community. We 
must adjure her to put away the lie from the midst of 
her. We must protest against an institution which 
sanctions falsehood. We must demand an entire aboli- 
tion of a fiction which violates or stupifies men’s con- 
sciences, and which insensibly undermines the very 
principle of public morality. For so long as this fiction 
shall be authorized by institutions, it may be said, that 
the community denies the truth, denies religion, denies 
God himself; and with what right, with what authority 
could it require from its members, that truth and that 
uprightness which are essential to it, after having itself 
taught them both falsehood and duplicity ? 

It is this claim which we have raised in the present 
day, and assuredly it forms a part of the subject we have 
undertaken to discuss. But at present we are desirous 
of telling those, whom the extent of our remarks may 
possibly have led into an error respecting our true sen- 
timents, that we do not expect everything from those 
means, the employment of which we have been recom- 
mending. The absolute separation of things spiritual 
and temporal, of the church and the state, may remove 
obstacles, may do away with a fatal snare, but cannot 
change the heart of man. Every man who loves his 
chains, will contrive to wear them. Every man who 
prefers slavery to freedom, will remain a slave. Liberty 
will not thrust itself upon him. To legal constraint, 
direct or indirect, will succeed, in servile minds, the 
tyranny of opinion. But we have one thing especially at 
heart; we do desire, that as so many natural causes of 
deception and degradation already exist, government 
should not add to these, by setting up an institution 
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which sanctions them, and which gratuitously, unneces- 
sarily, and without excuse, basely panders to our wretched 
love of slavery; we do entreat that they should leave 
men’s souls to their own care, and to the responsibility 
of their future destinies ; we do entreat these souls 
themselves, to put away from them one cause at least, 
and that the most palpable one, of delusion and of slumber. 
But we have not said, nor do we mean to say, that when 
free from external restraint, men will be internally free, 
and will be careful to preserve their freedom. God alone 
can emancipate souls; and in order that they may cou- 
rageously avow their convictions in broad day, they must 
first be the subjects of conviction, at all events, of that of 
the duty of professing themselves to be what they are. 
Now conviction, in union with the power of conscience, 
and the desire of bearing witness to the truth, all these 
are not the infallible results of a law, which should 
declare religion independent of the state. 

Having arrived at the conclusion of our argument, 
we revert to the point whence we started. The way to 
ensure the free manifestation of religious conviction, 1s 
to possess religious conviction. Generally speaking, a 
candid profession is wanting, only where there is a defi- 
ciency of conviction. We may seem to be arguing in a 
circle, and, unquestionably, were we to confine ourselves 
to absolute terms, we might at once set aside all our 
preceding argument, inasmuch as the whole case might 
be reduced to this double alternative, which requires no 
explanation: either conviction exists, and will not be 
slow to manifest itself; or it does not exist, and conse- 
quently it is absurd to require its manifestation. But 
in the real state of affairs there is a wide interval 
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between these two propositions. There are cases in 
which conviction exists, but it is feeble and unstable. 
Conviction at the present day is not sufficiently distin- 
guished from opinion. It is based too much upon rea- 
soning, and not sufficiently upon conscience. Conscience 
is too little interrogated, too little exercised. The tes- 
timony and confirmation of elementary truths, which it 
ought to afford, is not sufficiently demanded from it. 
Simple faith is rare, unmingled with other elements ; 
and we must not be astonished that those who cannot 
say,—“ I have seen, and therefore have believed,” should 
be also unable to say with sincerity, ‘I believe, there- 
fore have I spoken.” The truths upon which men 
live, are the truths which they discern. In this order 
of ideas, to believe is to see, to see is to live; all 
truth that you have not seen, is beyond you—is not 
yours. Now it is this sort of faith, it is this sight, it 
is this living principle, which is so generally wanting 
in the men of the present day. There is a good deal 
of intellectual faith, but such faith is no sufficient foun- 
dation for practice ; or, to speak more correctly, it is 
not faith, it is not an inward perception, consequently, 
it is not a vital principle. 

This evil is not universal. There are men amongst 
us, and men of more than one political and religious 
opinion, who have known how to interrogate their 
consciences, who have learned how to read their own 
hearts, and have there found that truth which “lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” The supe- 
riority of their faith as respects its principle, and we 
may also say, as respects its object—since nothing can 
be the object of this heartfelt, this deeply-rooted faith, 
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but what is excellent—has endowed them with that 
candour and that freedom, which is and always will be 
wanting to mere opinions ; since nothing can be believed 
with power, but what has been seen, and the object of 
an opinion cannot be seen. These are the men who 
stand out from the mass of the people, and proclaim to 
the astonished multitude, astonished, just because it is 
unaccustomed to believe at all, “That which was from 
the beginning, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon, . . . . declare we unto you.” 
And they have spoken the truth in every respect, for 
what they see with the internal eye “was from the 
beginning.” These men we honour, even in their errors, 
because they maintain by their example, and guarantee 
against proscription, the first of moral truths—the 
reality and sanctity of conscience. They re-establish 
principles, in an age which has ceased to believe in 
principles. This is a service which will neither be 
_ forgotten nor superfluous. 

But these courageous men have not had sufficient 
courage to carry out their principle to its legitimate 
extent; and, to speak the truth, more will be neces- 
sary to enable them to effect what yet remains for them 
to do, than was requisite to accomplish all they have 
already done. Had they looked more deeply within 
themselves, they would have found the Gospel, that is 
to say, the whole of the truth; of which, as yet, they 
have found but some fragments, which they cannot put 
together. The Gospel is concealed in the recesses of 
every conscience ; we mean that internal Gospel, which 
would indeed be nothing without the external Gospel, 
and without which, also, the external Gospel would be 
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inefficacious. For the Word has always spoken, the 
Word has spoken to all, and when he was made flesh, 
it was that he might come “unto his own.” ‘There is 
then within us, in our inmost souls, if we will but 
descend so deep, something which bears witness to the 
Gospel, and which, though incapable of announcing it 
beforehand, is capable of recognising it when it is set 
forth. But who will—who can descend to these depths ? 
Those to whom the grace of God shall give the dispo- 
‘sition to do so; in such a manner that the reception of 
Christianity, is at once a natural thing, inasmuch as it 
is conscience which immediately recognises and accepts 
it; and a supernatural thing, inasmuch as it is God 
who gives us to descend into the depths of our con- 
science, and to lend an ear to its secret whispers. 

Thus, then, Christianity is the truth, the whole truth, 
individual and social; adapted to each man and to the 
whole species; and Christianity is a matter of conscience 
as well as of revelation. The Gospel is the conscience 
of conscience itself. By the light of the external word, 
we discern and read the word within; and as this word 
embraces the whole of man, and his conduct, the result 
is, that the whole man, and his whole life, are renewed 
by conscience, derive their immediate support, and re- 
ceive from it their vital breath, just as Adam received 
his from God, when he “breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life.” Christianity, then, is conscience at its 
highest elevation. The Christian is the man of convic- 
tion, par excellence ; and if there be any conviction still 
cherished in the world, if there be still amongst us any 
men of principle and of faith, it is to the seed which 
Christianity has sown, and to the impulse which it has 
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imparted, that society is indebted for characters now so 


rare. Why do not they, why do not we, dive deeply 
into the recesses of conscience, which is the very centre 
of the truth, instead of turning from, and avoiding it so 
incessantly? Our age, at once in error and enlightened; 
our age, which has devoted itself to an enthusiastic be- 
lief in matter, in order that it may believe in something, 
and whose triumphs over matter, only serve to render its 


decline and decay more evident; our age, which abounds 


in all things, and yet possesses nothing, would feel its 
powers invigorated in this divine atmosphere ; and its 
wings, renewed like those of the eagle, would bear it 
away, invested with new youth and vigour, towards that 
Sun of Righteousness, from whose rays emanate health, 


life, and glory ! 


O Sun of Righteousness, dawning from on high, God 
of truth and consolation, having arrived at the close of 
my labours, I need to prostrate myself and to adore thee! 
I have need of consolation, and I desire to seek it in 
thee! I feel not, like others, nor like myself upon former 
occasions, satisfaction at having accomplished an arduous 
and important task. I have pursued it without joy, alas! 
and without love ; and it seems that I but begin to feel 
the beauty of my theme at the very moment of its com- 
pletion. Why did not this beauty, during the whole 
course of the work, captivate and interest my affections? 
Ah, wherefore ? To thee it is known, O my God! Thou 
knowest what it is that has, perhaps for ever, dimmed 
my prospects, and beclouded my imagination. ‘Thou 
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knowest, for thou hast appointed it ; and, for the future, 
I dare not anticipate those inspirations, which blossom 
like flowers in the benign atmosphere of hope and hap- 
piness. My spirit is in sadness, like my heart; nothing 
flourishes within me—naked and bare, as a tree which 
winter has despoiled. But in place of joy, O my God! 
why have I not been inspired by love? Love should 
have breathed and radiated from every part of my work; 
a heart subdued should have appeared in every page; 
but I fear it will be found to contain only the impress of 
a sincerity, without zeal and without affection. 

‘ The fault is mine, and it is great. Why did I fail to 
draw from that source, which by thy bounty is always 
accessible! Why did I not write with prayer, always with 
prayer! Why was I not encompassed with thoughts of 
Thee, O Father, Saviour, Light! That would have 
sanctified my labour, and infused tenderness into my 
words ; that would have penetrated like unction into 
every line of my work ; that would have made me happy 
in composing it, and content to relinquish it; while now 
I part from it, alike without joy, and without regret! 

** Vouchsafe, O Father of spirits! to infuse more of the 
spirit of love into the souls of those who shall read, than 
has been manifested by the writer. Console my heart, 
by permitting me to hope that thou wilt be nearer to my 
readers than thou hast been to myself. ‘Transform, for 
their advantage, this arid and lifeless work ; strike this 
rock, and its waters shall flow forth ; fertilize this desert ; 
touch the hearts of my readers with those very truths 
which have too little affected my own. Nevertheless, 
O God! I feel at this moment that they do now influence 
me, and that I do love them. I am conscious of a desire 
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to act for thee, and for my brethren; some desire for 
thy glory, some love for souls seems awakening within 
me. Ah! continue it, Lord, and make me altogether 
what I ought to be, as a teacher of others! Great 
Master of assemblies, thou seest the great evil, for which, 
in much weakness, I have essayed to find a remedy. 
Have compassion, O God, and fulfil my desires! Bless 
the efforts of the society to which I present this work ; 
and grant that others also, who are seeking to promote 
the cause of truth in the spirit of charity, may be sus- 
tained by thy powerful Spirit. ‘Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but to thy name give glory !’” 





AB BND. EX. 


Norte 1, PAGE 161. 


PROTESTANT UNITY AND DIVERSITY. 


WE are happy to transcribe, as a sequel of the note on 


page 161, some excellent reflections of M. Adolphe Monod, 


in his work, entitled “ Lucile ; ou la Lecture de la Bible.” 

_ There is an outward and visible unity, and there is an 
inward and invisible unity. The first is that which exists 
‘between two men who belong to the same religious denomina- 
“tion, who follow the same pastors, who commune at the 
“same table. The second is that which exists between two 
men who have the same sentiments, the same mind, the same 
heart. It is possible that these two unities may exist together, 
and this would be doubtless a pleasing spectacle, but we often 
see the one without the other. Two men may be externally 
and visibly united in the same fellowship, although the one 
possesses, and the other is devoid of faith in the heart ; so 
that one follows the road to heaven, and the other that to 
hell : this is a terrestrial and temporary union, which ends 
in an eternal separation. Two other men may be united 
internally and invisibly, both possessing faith in the heart, 


although they belong to different communions ; it matters not, 
they are both on the way to heaven—if they give not the 


| 


hand of fellowship to each other while on their journey, they 


| will give it when they arrive there ; it is a momentary sepa- 


ration, which ends in an eternal reunion. Of these two unities, 
which, think you, is the one which Jesus Christ has most 
insisted on for his disciples ?—the second, beyond contradic- 
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tion. Assuredly, they are more united who go to heaven 
under different names, than those who, with the same name, 
go, the one to heaven, the other to hell. Moreover, the pri- 
mitive church itself did not enjoy complete external unity : 
between the Jewish and the Gentile converts to Christianity 
there was some diversity of opinion and of practice, and the 
Apostles were less concerned to do away with it, than to 
maintain “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
(Eph. iv. 3.) 

‘ Then, with our principles, in what species of unity shall 
we be found wanting ?—In outward unity. We admit that 
if each would read the Scripture, imploring the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, and without appealing to a visible tri- 
bunal, he would be able to form for himself distinct churches, 
according to the age, the genius of nations, the character of 
pastors ; he might have a Lutheran church in Germany, an 
Anglican in England, a Presbyterian inScotland and in France. 
But the internal unity of spirits, very far from being impeded 
by our progress, will be its necessary fruit ; for the Holy 
Spirit is one. He has promised to all those who implore his 
influence the assistance of his light, and that light is one. 
He shows to them the way of life, and this way is one. 
He inspires them with love, and this love isone. He reveals 
to them “one God the Father of all,” one Lord the Saviour 
of all, and reveals himself to them as “one Spirit.” Two 
souls taught in this school, and who have really profited there, - 
cannot but hold fundamentally the same doctrine, the same 
hope, the same faith, the same baptism, the same sentiments, 
the same language. ‘This is what one of the fathers of the 
church required—in necessariis unitas, that is, unity in 
things essential. 

“ This unity will exist, notwithstanding certain differences 
upon points of secondary importance. Should we meet with 
a Tahitian converted to the Christian faith by the instructions | 
of an Anglican or Lutheran missionary, we entertain no | 
doubt that we should agree with him. We shall mutually 
discover, that though separated by a distance of two thousand 
leagues, we have had the same experience, acquired the same 
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light, learned to invoke the same God, the same Saviour, the 
same Spirit ; and when we shall have rejoiced together in the 
love of Jesus Christ, when we shall have bent the knee 
before him, when we shall have together rendered thanks to 
him for having given to us the same heart and the same 
mind, think you that we should look coldly on our brother, 
upon learning that he bears a different name from ours, and 
that he does not follow in company with us the same Master, 
whom nevertheless he does follow, and perhaps more de- 
votedly than we do ?” 


Note 2, Pace 208. 


PRIVATE CHARACTER OF THE SOCIETY KNOWN UNDER THE 
NAME OF THE CHURCH. 


Ir is impossible in setting out with the principles we have 
laid down, not to recognise this character. It does not dispa- 
rage religion. She remains the same. To be stumbled at this 
consequence of the principle, would be to be stumbled by a 
word. Of what consequence is it that the church is a private 
society, if like a well regulated family, on a much larger 
scale, she shed abroad her influence, and rule within with 
greater power than the state rules without. We concur with 
veneration and without reserve in these words of Schloezer,— 
“In general society,” says this celebrated publicist, “ par- 
ticular societies may be formed. Individuals may unite 
together, whenever, by so doing, they think they shall be 
better able to accomplish a legitimate object. Thus the love 
of music may give birth to a particular society. Much more 
if religious ideas have been formed by some individuals—if 
they esteem it a duty, conformably with these ideas, to un- 
dertake certain actions—if they think that these actions 
ought to be accomplished in common, they will form among 
themselves a religious society (the church). The great com- 
munity ought not only to suffer this to be formed, it ought to 
protect it ; but it does not acquaint itself with the ideas and 
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the acts of each incorporated society (guild), except to ascer- 
tain that they contain nothing contrary to the general con- 
ventions which exist between citizens as citizens.” The 
church then, according to Schlæzer, is a guild like any other. 
We shall point out, in another note, the circumstances which 
make this guild the object of the state’s particular attention. 


Nore 3, PAGE 212. 


IMPASSABLE LIMITS OF THE THESIS, WHICH MAKES THE 
STATE IDENTICAL WITH THE MAN. 


Ir the state be the man, it should show all the qualities of the 
man ; this is evident—for there is not only relation, as in our 
system, there is identity. It is just then to put the system of 
our adversaries to the test of these suppositions. It is just to 
demand from the state as they have pictured it to them- 
selves, every thing, in a moral point of view, which they 
would themselves demand from the individual man. Politics! 
are so widely separated from morals, that every one might be 
profited by making this attempt. But the difference between 
social morality and religious morality would speedily appear, 
and must be acknowledged. For if the state be the man, 
the state is religious ; the state will then be capable of coms 
prehending and of obeying the precept which enjoins us to 
present the right cheek to him who has smitten the left. We 
call upon our opponents to tell us frankly if they wish to 
teach this moral precept to the body politic ? 





Nore 4, PAGE 240. 


JURISDICTION WHICH OUR SYSTEM ALLOWS TO THE STATE 
IN MORALS. 


In proving that the community, as a community, has no” 
conscience, and is not susceptible of affection; we have ad- 
vanced a stubborn truth, which would not be true at all, if. 
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it were not entirely so. And it is equally true that the 
government which represents the community, as it does 
‘not represent an individual, cannot, in the acts which it 
“accomplishes in the name of the community, individual- 
ize it. If it had the right to do so, it would also have 
the right, and would be bound, to profess, to protect, to 
inculcate, and to enforce the religion of this individual ; 
that is to say after all, the religion of the majority, or its 
“own, if in its character as a government, it be accounted a 
‘prophet. This is the inviolable limit which we have esta- 
“blished. Now it is permitted to us to pass from the abstract 
‘to the concrete, from the idea to the fact. The fact will 
teach us nothing contrary to the idea; this is impossible, 
but it may teach us something more. Government is the 
form, the embodying of the community; the community is 
a fact. The government is composed of men, these men are 
the human providence of the community. These men govern 
men, and men have never been governed, but with their own 
concurrence, and according to their nature ; without moral 
‘correspondence between the power and the governed, there 
is no government. This supposes that there is, in addition 
to the first principles upon which each individual, good or 
bad, constructs the edifice of his active life, a common un- 
divided stock of sentiments and moral wants, upon which 
the government can draw with confidence, in consideration of 
their double character of demonstration and identity. Re- 
- ligion without doubt is a necessity, the first which a govern- 
ment will acknowledge; but the government will acknowledge 
| at the same time, that the satisfaction of this necessity does 
not appertain to it, that this necessity satisfies itself, and 
demands nothing of the state but liberty. With respect to 
the affections and necessities of another kind, the government, 
Without denying them the right to satisfy themselves, can 
take the first steps for them. However, in these as in reli- 
gion, we should give the preference to the voluntary, over the 
compulsory principle, and we anticipate as a blessed epoch, 
both as to its principle and effects, the period when the 
government will do no more than protect all the liberties of 
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the community. Then indeed, it will maintain certain prin- 
ciples compatible with liberty, and without which, the state 
would be immediately dissolved. These principles, incompa- 
tible with savage and unsocial liberty, are the supports of 
rational and social liberty. They derive their evidence from 
necessity, and universal consent. They are the religion of 
society. They must be maintained and vindicated, even 
should they be wanting in internal evidence, because they 
would, as we have just said, have the evidence of necessity. 
These principles, collectively, constitute what we have else- 
where called social morality ; morality which is attached by 
mysterious ties to religion, to a primitive revelation, but 
which has not the less a basis distinct from it ; morality 
which must be absolutely distinguished from religious morality, 
if we do not wish to impose religion, and consequently a 
certain religion, as a social obligation ; a morality in short, 
which all modern nations have distinguished from the other, 
since it alone has become for them a positive obligation, the 
subject of the written law, and the condition of society. 

But can the government, under our system, be totally 
ignorant of religion, or of religious acts ? Certainly not. It 
cannot be ignorant of religion, when it busies itself in de- 
fending this liberty against other liberties, or the latter. 
against the former. But it has yet further reasons for 
busying itself with religious acts. They are too important, 
even under the system of separation, to be passed over with- 
out being perceived. Convictions form habits and opinions ; 
habits and opinions, common to a considerable number of 
individuals, are worthy of attention, and far more so when 
they spring from a religious conviction. The same habits, 
or aversions, or prejudices, to which it would be allowable to 
pay but little attention, if, although occasioning some little 
embarrassment to the machinery of government, they did 
not attach themselves to a religious principle, present them- 
selves in a contrary case, under a totally different aspect. 
Respect for convictions presumed to be sincere, may be 
regarded as one of those fundamental principles to which we 
have adverted, and without which the community could not 
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exist. It is consequently the duty of the government, al- 
though it should not appreciate the object of these convictions, 
to respect them as convictions, and to tolerate, as much as is 
reconcileable with public order, the habits which result from 
them. We do not say that it should tolerate those of the 
majority; this would be going too far, unless we could sup- 
pose that the majority would allow themselves to be tolerated; 
it is only in regard to the opinions of a minority that a 
government can shew its liberality. Without this respect to 
a minority, there could not be a more insupportable tyranny 
than the government of a majority ; but in spiritual matters, 
this tyranny, or, if you will, this ixdecency would be doubly 
odious. However narrow the bridge may be upon which 
the state is liable to encounter individual consciences, the 
state should if possible avoid the encounter. It cannot 
always avoid it:—it may happen that space is wanting, and 
that one of the contending parties may be precipitated. The 
State, to allow conscience to pass, cannot conveniently step 
aside into the abyss ; but as conscience, although mistaken, 
is more advantageous to the community than an obedience 
in which conscience takes no part, as conscientious men, 
even when in error, compose the élite and the strength of the 
community, the interest of the state is best promoted by 
dealing tenderly with conscience, and conscientious men ; 
and when a government despises and endeavours to crush 
them, it has itself sounded the knell of its own dissolution. 

_ Several incidental questions here present themselves, all 
of which we cannot notice. There is that of the observance 
of holydays, and that of the exemption of ministers of religion 
from carrying arms. We do not pretend to solve them. We 
shall confine ourselves to saying, that in our judgment, the 
external sanctity of holydays is better guarded by usage than 
by law, and that wherever religion shall be left to its own 
peculiar and expansive force, usage will not be tardy in pay- 
ing its respect. We are more disposed to look favourably on 
a form of worship which demands nothing from us by law, 
than upon a worship which disgusts, by imposing its rites 
upon those who do not belong to it. With respect to the 
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exemption from military service claimed in favour of minis- 
ters, a government need not fear, by granting it, to shock 
public sentiment ; it would be much more likely to wound it 
by withholding it. We shall not attempt to justify the law 
of the state of New York, which declares that “every inha- 
bitant of the state belonging to any religion in which scruples 
of conscience condemn the use of arms, shall be exempted by 
paying such compensation in money, as the legislature shall 
fix by law, and which shall be estimated by the value of the 
time, and the amount of the expenses of an effective militia- 
man ;” but we believe, that even where a similar provision 
would be rejected, the same dispensation might be voted in 
favour of ecclesiastics, without betraying any principle, and 
without compromising any interest. The state of New York 
goes farther: “Seeing that the ministers of the Gospel 
are by their profession devoted to the service of God and to 
the cure of souls, and that they ought not to be diverted 
from the duties of their office ; no minister of the Gospel, or 
priest of any denomination, shall be liable under any cir- 
cumstances, and for any cause whatever, to be called upon to 
discharge any civil or military function.” This provision may 
be defended. One exception is balanced by another. One 
exemption is recompensed by an exclusion. We do not 
decide. It must, however, be admitted, that between the 
minister and arms, there is a greater incompatibility than 
between the minister and civilfunctions. But we repeat it, 
we do not decide. 

There are in all countries some institutions, in which, of 
necessity, the government and religion find themselves in 
company ; we speak of the public school, the prison, and the 
hospital. À 

Of these three institutions, there is but one which belongs, 
necessarily, to the state; it is, moreover, an establishment, 
rather than an institution ; otherwise we must honour the 
scaffold with the appellation of institution; it will be seen, 
that we are speaking of the prison. By giving as the only 
basis of the penal right, necessity; or the principle of self- 
preservation ; and by superadding to this idea the afflictive 
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element, we shall accomplish two results; we shall take away 
from those who are not culpable, the desire to be so, and we 
shall put it out of the power of the guilty to do mischief. If, 
from the principle of necessity we rise to that of retribution, 
or, if we still further desire that punishment should become a 
visible symbol of an idea, at once both moral and social, the 
guilty must suffer; but they must on no account suffer in their 
moral interests, the contradiction would be too manifest. Our 
principle does not conduct us thither; it leads us in an oppo- 
site direction. The discipline of the most rigorous captivity 
ought not to exclude the prisoner from the opportunity of 
receiving ideas, to which, perhaps, he is more than ever ac- 
cessible, and which are highly necessary to him. This con- 
sideration should set limits to the physical rigours of the 
prison; since, if carried too far, they would render too diffi- 
eult, if not impossible, moral reformation. Religion is the 
agent of this reform; and, in every case, religion is a liberty; 
the greatest liberty ; upon which, though the state may have 
confiscated all others, she cannot lay her hand. This liberty, 
then, must exist in prisons. Under what form? under what 
conditions ? I doubt not for a moment, that the religious 
zeal of free men, would provide for the religious wants of the 
captive. But I think, also, that the state, when it has de- 
prived an individual of the opportunity and the means of 
edification, by which, without doubt, he has not profited, but 
of which he could avail himself in a state of liberty, ought to 
take care that his position, restricted in so many ways, should 
remain in this particular intact; it should not wait for this 
assistance from without. It might be the case that the inter- 
nal economy of the prisons would not permit a sufficiently 
free access to the prisoners, so that this only resource could 
not be relied on. But we could not say, without weakening 
the rights of conscience, (sacred even in the case of a pri- 
soner,) and without attributing to the government a religious 
jurisdiction—a spiritual authority, which it possesses no more 
in the prison than elsewhere ; we could not say that the pri- 
soner, during the period of his incarceration, is no longer a 
member of the community, and that his rights of conscience 
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are purely negative. He ought to be free to open or to shut 
his heart to the instructions presented to him, not to choose 
the place or the hour, but to choose his spiritual guide, and 
to associate himself for worship with these, rather than with 
those. 

We have reasoned upon the supposition of the mutual in- 
dependence of church and state. Under the other system, the 
question bears a different aspect. “ It is natural,” says a 
writer, “ that a government should pay for, within the pri- 
sons, the same worship which it pays for in the country. But,” 
the same author adds, “ where religion is not salaried, the 
question is more simple than it appears at first sight. Impri- 
sonment being an exceptional condition, the conditions in 
which it is realised must be also exceptional. Government 
ought to satisfy, within the precincts of the prison-walls, those 
wants of our nature, which cannot be provided for without its 
aid. Religious worship is of this number, and the government 
will fulfil its duty, when, guided by the state of the commu- 
nity, over the destinies of which it presides, it makes choice 
of the worship to be there established. Whatever you may 
do, the prison or the penitentiary will follow, according to 
the influence given to religion, a line parallel to that which 
the community follows. Notwithstanding the union of church 
and state, the penitentiary system in France will probably be 
deprived of its regenerating influence of religious instruction, 
and that because the country itself is not placed under that 
influence. In the United States, on the contrary, notwith- 
standing the separation of church and state, religion will be 
powerful in the prison, because it is powerful in the commu- 
nity. The bible will penetrate every cell, because it pene- 
trates every house; pious laymen will conduct the Sunday 
schools in the penitentiaries of Wethersfield and Boston, be- 
cause ny conduct them without the walls of those tab 
ments.” (Semeur, 1836.) 

The question is more simple as it respects hospitals, because 
there are not the same motives to prevent access to them. It 
seems to be the duty of the authority to allow all those eccle- 
siastics to approach the sick, which the latter require ; or, in 
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eases where no such requisition is made, the minister of the re- 
ligion to which the patient by birth belongs. The sick man, 
in his own house, would have the unhappy right to refuse the 
visit of a minister, and the consolations of religion; but a 
hospital is a field of battle, in which ministers, pious laymen, 
and physicians of the soul, cannot be forbidden to seek, to 
approach, and to dress the wounded. The right and the duty 
of the directors of these establishments, appear to be pointed 
out by this sentiment ; religion is the chief good of the un- 
fortunate beings collected in these sad asylums; it is impos- 
sible for those in authority to close the door against these 
religious comforters. But when the invalid has accepted the 
consolations of religion, and the instructions of its minister, 
ean they forbid the approach of the minister of another sect, 
contrary to the wish of the patient, to take the place of the 
first, and to attempt to destroy his work? We know not. 
When they have permitted religion freely to approach these 
unhappy beings, who in their own house might have shut the 
door against the minister, how can they forbid a minister the 
liberty no longer of disputing with irreligion, but with heresy, 
when the soul has but a few moments to prepare itself to ap- 
pear before God? It appears to us, that the strife which 
obtains between a minister and a patient who rejects the 
comforts of religion, is afflicting, but not dangerous; that 
which arises between two religions disputing for a proselyte, 
is scandalous and mischievous. It ought to be avoided; and 
when the sick man has chosen the religion, the consolations 
of which he is willing to receive, the minister of another 
communion ought not to be allowed to enter on another’s 
field of labour. 

_ We have spoken elsewhere of a popular school. The su- 
perior school should not only exist independently of the state, 
| but it should moreover be characterized by freedom of instruc- 
tion, without which it possesses no right to its title. The 
question here is only of the popular school, and of the place 
which religious instruction should occupy, or should not oc- 

cupy, in it. But a previous question arrests us at the outset. 

Many men who have made social philosophy the object of their 
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studies, do not consider it an established point, that the duty 
of providing preparatory instruction should be irrevocably 
devolved on the state, nor that the influence which the state 
possesses by such means, is perfectly in harmony with the 
spirit of modern communities. Let us hear what they have 
to say. 

The new social edifice resembles, they say, a building, one 
side of which is founded on a rock, and the other on the sand. 
The latter side, in settling down, will drag the other with it. 
The rock is liberty, the sand slavery. Liberty has been ac- 
knowledged only in the political hemisphere, slavery in all the 
rest. External liberty has been proclaimed, internal liberty 
condemned. Bodies are free, but souls not equally so. The 
liberty of the soul is spontaneity ; it is the consciousness of its 
responsibility ; it is the right and the obligation to work out 
its own destiny. The people seem to have abandoned this 
liberty in exchange for the other. They amuse themselves 
about political rights, which are, indeed, the accompaniments 
and the pledge of the right which we claim for them, but they 
seem to have mistaken the means for the end. We say boldly, 
that a people jealous of their political liberty, and indifferent 
about religious liberty, understand the first, as imperfectly as 
the second ; and that a constitution which guarantees the 
first, and denies the second, is liberal in a very low degree. 
Now religious liberty is but a species of the genus. The 
genus is liberty in all its developments, and governments 
cannot act a nobler part than that of protecting this liberty 
effectually. We see, in the present day, the reverse of what 
ought to be. Ona large scale they do too much, with con- 
centration, little or nothing. They extend on all sides their 
feeble hands. In one sense, they govern too much ; in another, 
too little. We wish to see their action stronger and more 
concentrated. The spirit of modern communities, and we 
include Christian communities, differs from that of ancient 
communities. In the ancient, it operated from the exterior 
on the interior; and in the modern, from the interior on the 
exterior. The commonwealth made the citizen, the citizen 
ought to make the commonwealth ; at least, this note is the 
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dominant in the social concert, It has been remarked with 
reason, that when a government deals with general ideas, it 
exaggerates them on the side of its principle, and sows the 
seed of revolutions, which are but an effort to re-establish an 
-equilibrium.* But without dwelling on these ideas of poli- 
tical order, we observe that man has not reached maturity 
until he is conscious of his power; and this he knows not, 
until he is put in a position to demand his rights. It is mar- 
vellous how easily he is retained, at the pleasure of the state, 
in a condition of tutelage, ignorant of and denying his powers, 
because he does not exercise them ; and doing nothing, be- 
cause all is done for him. This is the weak side of certain 
countries which pique themselves on their democracy. But 
it is clear, that in every thing we must begin at the beginning, 
and that there is a hierarchy of liberties as well as one of 
powers. Religious liberty is the principal. Nothing is anti- 
cipated, or a complete failure is anticipated, There is no true 
liberty where religious liberty is wanting; much less is there 
liberty of opinion, of investigation, of instruction, where there 
is not that of conscience. When we see men apply to politics 
all their sentiments of liberty, we seem to see soldiers using 
their swords only to sharpen them. One of the reasons which 
make us desire religious liberty (and it is not consummated 
in our eyes but in the separation) is this; that when man 
shall have tasted this liberty, he will desire to taste all others; 
it is that when he shall be found capable of religious liberty, 
he will be capable of all other analogous and correlative 
liberties ; it is that when it shall have been granted to him, 
no other can be withheld. It will be to him at once the in- 
auguration and apprenticeship of his emancipation. 

“ The liberality of the state is often misunderstood; it does 
not always enrich, but, on the contrary, impoverishes those to 
whom it is applied. We know that man esteems lightly that 
which costs him nothing, that in a certain sense we give him 
more by exciting his wants, than by satisfying those wants 
when excited. God, alone, is infinitely liberal; and yet we 


* Wilh. v. Humboldt Gesammelte Werke, t. 1. p. 336. 
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cannot say that He gives us a finished salvation ; for it is in 
us, if not by us, that salvation is completed. (Philippians, ii. 
12.) In ail things the supposition of a fundamental incapa- 
city, and of an incurable indifference, is a bad starting point. 
The contrary is the only happy, the only fruitful, supposi- 
tion. The Americans, among whom popular instruction 
flourishes, guided by this instinct, rather than by theory, 
have not had recourse to coercive measures. We have not 
heard, that, like some modern states, more Spartan-like than 
Sparta itself, they send to prison the parents of those chil- 
dren who fail to attend school, a hideous measure, calculated 
to render the advantages of instruction hateful.* We shall 
be told, perhaps, that in America there are other stimulants; 
but are these stimulants altogether wanting in the countries 
where this coercive system obtains? Has any attempt been 
made to ascertain that they do not exist? Are the circum- 
stances so different, or, at least, so unequal? And are there 
no indirect means, at once more generous and effective, to ex- 
cite the desire for instruction? We can well imagine, that 
where the most noble of desires, the desire after God, is not 
known, that of intellectual culture will be unknown also, and 
that when it may be said—‘ Without us, the people will not 
believe in God,’ it may be said with greater truth—‘ With- 
out us, the people will not learn to read.’ It is in this dif- 
ference of convictions that the true difference between 
America and other countries consists. When the people 


* In this case the rich man will have it in his power scandalously to 
neglect the instruction of his children, and will not be exposed to this 
punishment. His children, at least, will have learned to read and write 
tolerably well. He may be far more careless, and much more culpable, 
than the poor man, but he will not go to prison; the prison is for the 
poor only. We are, indeed, persuaded that a rich man will never be 
put into prison for having refused to his children the minimum of instruc- 
tion. This penalty is ill suited to a democracy, besides which, it has 
the inconvenience of familiarizing the spirit of the people to the idea of 
a prison, and of destroying, perhaps, for ever, the moral authority of the | 
head of a family. Could not some labour for the advantage of the state 
be substituted for it, or the suspension of the exercise of political rights ? 
— The Author. 
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shall be thrown on their own resources for the supply of their 
religious wants, they will provide for them, and when they 
shall provide for these, other wants will be awakened. When 
society shall have reached this point, it will be truly eman- 

-cipated; then the government will be reduced to act the part 
of guardian of liberties, and protector of social morality. 
This is a very noble part for those who know how to sus- 
tain it.” 

We coincide, without reserve, in the starting point, and in 
the general spirit of these observations alone; we may be 
imbued with this spirit, without denying the right and the 
obligation of the state to provide for the people instruction, 
general and special, elementary and superior ; we only de- 
cidedly reject individual constraint. We have, ourselves, 
defended in another work* the principle of constraint; we 
have not made the necessary distinctions. Although it should 
be proved that government ought to establish schools, it does 
not follow that it should constrain parents to send their chil- 
dren to them. The author of the French Law of 1833, 
M. Guizot, in the fine exposé of motives which precedes it, has 
not even touched on the question, which did not seem to 
occur to the mind of any one; and the considerations ably 
developed in the exposé of the motives of the law of the 
Canton de Vaud, (by Professor Gindroz,) do not bear upon 
the point of direct constraint although this constraint, and a 
penalty which we venture to call odious, are found in the law 
itself. It is surprising that it should have been forgotten, 
that it is with indirect constraint as with indirect arguments, 
which are the best in eloquence, and as with indirect taxation, 
which is the best in political economy. It is good policy not 
to render anything directly obligatory which may in another 
manner be rendered indispensable. We think we borrow 
that which is only true from the miserable system of Owen, 
when we say that a great art in governing is to create media, 
whose action may be favourable to the general design of the 
association. That which is evidently a duty in itself, should 
be presented as such; for other matters, it is better to render 


* 4 Memoire en faveur de la liberté des Cultes,” p. 311. 
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them necessary than to command them. According to testi- 
mony which deserves our full confidence, a certain province 
of France has not, in its primary schools, one scholar less, 
than the coercive system could ensure to them. And the 
states of New England, where it does not appear that the 
compulsory principle is applied to education any more than 
to the church, are not, with respect to the general state of 
elementary instruction, below the countries of Europe, where 
individual constraint is employed. 

It is interesting to see how, in the United States, the 
voluntary principle, applied at first to religion alone, has 
penetrated by degrees into elementary instruction. We speak 
not of superior instruction. It is well known that the 
liberality of individuals has endowed the different states of 
North America, not only with theological seminaries, but with 
academies properly so called; and that one of these esta- 
blishments has received within a few years from a single in- 
dividual, 200,000 dollars (£45,000.) The elementary schools, 
for the most part, originate in each state from the govern- 
ment; cities are called upon to establish schools, to nominate 
masters, and to supply funds for the maintenance of these 
institutions; the state, then places at their disposal, to com- 
plete their resources, a sum set apart for this purpose by the 
legislature. The action of the central power goes no fur- 
ther. In the work of Drs. Reed and Matheson, entitled “ A 
Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches,” &c: 
London, 1835, (vol. ii. p. 202) valuable details and authentie 
information will be found on the whole organization of publie 
instruction in the United States. Dr. Reed remarks, (page 
214) that in the states of New England the wisdom of the 
legislature is shewn to lie in the encouragement of the volun- 
tary principle, not in superseding it; and that it is generally 
admitted, that where it is excluded from the system, either 
directly or indirectly, popular education is by no means so 
efficient. | 

“ Another principle equally wise,” adds the same author, 
(page 219,) “is that the state never begins the work of erect- 
ing a school. It requires the citizens to do it, and it will 
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lend them its aid. It gives them power, in the first place, to 
tax themselves for the purpose. Then, it requires that, be- 
fore they can participate in the common fund, they shall have 
given evidence of their interest in the object, by having built 


a school-house, and having organized a school, under a legally 


authorised teacher, at least three months. This, again, shews 
great acquaintance with human nature. I need not remark 
on it. The bird we nurse is the bird we love. The masterly 
hand of De Witt Clinton must have assisted to mould these 
plans!” 

It is known that the state of New York is quoted in regard 
to public instruction as a model country. One fourth of the 
population goes to school. We admit some deductions. The 
impartial and circumspect Dr. Julius, whose testimony has 
so much weight, cautions us not to rely fully upon this cal- 
culation; he marks in his picture some shadows not observed 
by Dr. Reed, and the whole of the third chapter of his work 
(Nord America’s Sittliche Zustande) may be looked upon as 
a supplement to the 39th letter of the English author.* But 
from these two works united, the truth is apparent, that 
America has no cause to regret the exclusion of coercion from 
her laws in matters of public instruction. 

If the stronger obligations of citizens and the more evi- 
dent necessity of education in countries where universal 
suffrage has been introduced, should be alleged in justifica- 
tion of constraint, we shall not reply by quoting America, 
the country of universal suffrage; we do not doubt that some 
difference in circumstances will be found to account for a 
difference in laws. We shall only demand, if direct constraint 


* This chapter of Dr. Julius’s book is a true statistical account of 
public instruction in the United States. It gives not, as many others, 
the gross, but the net product of each of the systems. It makes allow- 
ance for imponderable elements, and rejects not everything that cannot 
be represented by anumber. Among other facts that it points out, this, 
perhaps, will be remarked, it is that the attendance on schools is invari- 
ably in an inverse ratio to the ardour for worldly interests, and the 
chances of a rapid fortune. We see, also, that considerable sums allowed 
to schools have made instruction languish, rather than promoted its 
prosperity. 
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be insisted on, and, consequently, the penalty, that punish- 
ments should be proportioned to the nature of the offence. 
We should take care that the school and the custom house 
are not looked upon by the people in the same light. 

Let us admit, however, without further discussion, the ele- 
mentary school to be united to the state. Whether it be 
founded by the state, by the church, or by individuals, it 
matters not ; the school, it is said, must necessarily include 
religion, if not as a mean of education, at least as a science. 
Supposing then that it appertains to the state to open schools, 
it belongs to it as well to teach religion in them as a science. 
But these words express an impossible and chimerical dis- 
tinction. The state cannot teach religion in any form. Will 
not the church then, in its default, provide such instruction ? 
It is however clear that we cannot invite her to do so, but in 
supposing that she herself is free ; for it has been well ob- 
served, that “ competition or rivalry between the schools of the 
church and those of the state, is all but impossible in a 
country where the church itself is dependent on the state.”* 

Will not the church which we suppose to be free, provide 
for this want which the state cannot satisfy ? We make no 
difficulty in avowing, that our hopes in this respect are 
founded principally on the idea that we form Christianity for 
ourselves, and on the recollection of the services which the 
church has rendered, of its own accord, to the cause of popu- 
lar instruction. The same Dr. Julius, who paints so inter- 
esting a picture of the religious world in the United States, 
informs us that sectarian zeal has not yet filled up the void 
which the separation of church and state has occasioned in 
schools, in regard to religious instruction. ‘ The school,” he 
says “to which we should approach through the church, has 
been completely detached from it ; and one of the most un- 
fortunate results of this is, that religious instruction has been 
banished by law from all schools which have not been opened 
by the partizans of a particular sect. The mutual jealousy of 
parties will not permit us to hope for a change in this respect 
by instituting in the same school various contemporary courses 

* Semeur du 26 Janvier, 1842. 
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of religious instruction, under the respective direction of the 
founders belonging to different religious communities. The 
religious dispositions of the people can then alone but feebly 
compensate to America for the exclusion of the most impor- 
tant element of education, that which ought to be the foun- 
dation of every school, and the basis of all such institutiens.” 

If, as Dr. Julius says, we should approach the school 
through the church—in other words, if the school is a de- 
pendence of the church, it will follow, that the first separation 
consummated in America is but a prelude to a second. If 
the school cannot dispense with religion, nor religion with 
the school, and if the existing constitution separates them, it 
is necessary either that religion should be received again into 
the bosom of the state, which no one thinks possible, and no 
one desires, or that the school should detach itself from the 
state and unite with the church. This idea will not be dis- 
puted by all the adversaries of separation. There are some 
in whose opinion the church and the school are one, and who 
do not even tell us if the school makes part of the church, or 
if the church makes part of the school. Coleridge is of this 
number. And to judge by the terms he employs, the church 
includes the school ; but as, in his judgment, the object of 
the church is not religion only but civilization in general, as 
the clergy of the national church comprehends, as he thinks, 
“the learned of all classes, counsellors, professors of medicine 
and physiology, of physics, of civil and military architecture 
(and why not military tactics ?), and finally professors of 
mathematics, the science which serves as a common base to all 
the rest,” we shall find, perhaps, that he might have shewn 
us quite as readily the school including the church, or have 
made the church an integral part of the school. It is not 
likely that the school should be the first to separate itself 
from the state ; but it may be asked, if the separation of the 
church be consummated, must not that of the school follow? 
if the school be called upon to choose between the church 
and the state, would it not choose the church? or, at least, 
if without holding in fief of the church, would she not cease 
for ever to hold in fief of the state ? We leave to the future 
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a reply to this question. We remark only, that in countries 
where the church is still united to the state, but where the 
principle of liberty of conscience has been recognised, we find 
ourselves placed in this difficult alternative, either to belie 
our principle by comprehending religion among the branches 
of school instruction, or to exclude it from elementary in- 
struction. The difficulty is no longer in perspective, it is 
present, and the knot of the problem is drawn closer. 

In recapitulation, we wish the state not to be individualised ; 
that it should not be allowed that which belongs exclusively to 
the individual ; that it should be regarded not as a man, but 
as a collection of men; and that it should not be forgotten 
that they are men ; that they should be treated as such ; that 
those necessary and undisputed ideas present to all, and the 
same in all, and which constitute for the state a common fund, 
social, undivided, and inexhaustible, should be respestes 
invoked, and employed by the government. 





Norte 5, PAGE 254. 
DEMONSTRATION AND ASSURANCE, 


WE have endeavoured, in another work, to discuss the im- 
portant and delicate question of this distinction. We would 
transcribe, if its length permitted, the fourth chapter of the 
first part of the Memoire en faveur de la liberté des cultes? 

Some words of M. Portalis sum up the leading ideas of this 
chapter. ‘‘ Demonstration is the immediate result of the 
perception of feeling, or that of the mind ; it dispenses with 
all proofs. Proofs are necessary to attain assurance.” De 
l'esprit philosophique; T. 1. p. 28. 





Note 6, PAGE 276. 
IN WHAT SENSE MEN OF TALENT HAVE APPROVED THE UNION. 


Tue long continuance of certain errors in theory and prae- 
tice, is often explained by the support they meet with from 
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two interests, or parties in opposition to each other, but 
which, in an antagonist spirit, uniting to promote the same 
end, form a majority. The state church would have ceased 
to exist long since, if real Christians and infidel politicians had 
ceased to sustain it. Each of these parties had need of the 
other. We understand the prepossessions of the former, and . 
the calculations of the latter. The first feared, in soliciting 
the cancelling of the compact, to tread in the paths of worldly 
policy; the second foresaw, that religion in becoming free, 
would become powerful. If you add to these two classes the 
great number of Christians who believe enough of their re- 
ligion to desire its preservation, and not enough to give their 
consent to her refusal of secular support, you obtain a very 
imposing majority. There is this difference between these two 
opinions, that of Christians—although worldly Christians— 
is professed without evasion, while that of unbelievers is 
carefully dissembled. There is a time to keep silence, and a 
time to speak. We shall not quote Machiavel. Although 
there may be found in his work the expression of the most 
undaunted frankness, or that of the most bitter irony, still it 
is Machiavel, still it is the book of the prince or of the 
tyrant, and we shall have said nothing. Let him then, if he 
will, boldly state, “ that it is not possible for a prince to ob- 
serve in his conduct that which causes other men to be 
esteemed worthy, but he should appear to all those who see 
and hear him full of gentleness, sincerity, humanity, honour ; 
and, above all, it is important that he should wear the appear- 
ance of religion.” This resembles too much a jeu d’esprit; 
and, after all, it is rather a lesson of hypocrisy than of policy. 
But let us listen to other writers treating of policy, and not 
(knowingly at least) of hypocrisy. Let us listen to writers, 
who, not believing in any positive religion (and two of them 
perhaps in no religion at all), recommend nevertheless to the 
State the exclusive adoption of a particular worship ; and 
from the manner in which they do it, and the expressions 
they use, we shall probably understand, that state religions 
cannot have more zealous defenders than are found in the 
adversaries of all positive religion. Perhaps the religious 
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partisans of state religions will ask themselves, if they can 
reasonably desire, that which the enemies of their faith and 
of all religion desire also. 

The deist Rousseau says, “that there is a profession of 
faith purely civil, of which it appertains to the sovereign to 
settle the articles, not exactly as a system of doctrines but as 
social sentiments, without which it is impossible to be a good 
citizen or a faithful subject. Without the power of obliging 
any one to believe them, he can banish those who do not 
believe. And if any one, after having publicly recognised 
these articles, conduct himself as not believing them, he might 
be punished with death.” (Contrat social, Liv. 4, ch. 8.) 

Christians ! is it in this sense and in this spirit that you 
desire a state religion ? Now hear Hume : 

“The interested diligence of the clergy, is what every 
wise legislator will study to prevent, because in every relie 
gion, except the true,” (Hume does not say if we have got it 
already ; we are compelled to think that he has only in view 
pagan states, which ought to be much obliged to him for his 
solicitude,) in every religion, then, except the true, “it is 
highly pernicious, and it has even a natural tendency to per- 
vert the true, by infusing into it a strong mixture of super- 
stition, folly and delusion. * * * In reality the most decent 
and advantageous composition, which he can make with the 
spiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence by assigning 
stated salaries to their profession, and rendering it super- 
fluous for them to be farther active, than merely to prevent 
their flock from straying in quest of new pastures. And in 
this manner, ecclesiastical establishments, though commonly 
they arose at first from religious views, prove in the end ad- 
vantageous to the political interests of society.” 

It is thus that Hume speaks in his History of England. 
(Reign of Henry VIII.) Is he guided by a just discrimina- 
tion, by a just appreciation of facts, or does he deceive 
himself in his calculations ? Truth itself becomes suspicious 
when it has such defenders ! 

Let us hear finally the Abbé Raynal, (the state church may 
swarm with openly infidel abbés, an abbé being but a pensioner, 
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a stipendiary of the civil power), as he expresses himself in 
his Histoire philosophique et politique, and you will see if this 
abbé be not both a great philosopher and politician. 

“We have seen states favouring the corruption of the 
priests, to weaken the ascendancy that superstition gives them 
over the minds of the people. Some politicians have asserted 
that government ought never to settle a revenue upon eccle- 
siastics. Their spiritual aid should be paid for by those who 
desire their ministrations. This method would redouble their 
vigilance and their zeal. Their skill in the cure of souls, 
would increase by daily experience, by study and application. 
These statesmen have been opposed by philosophers, who have 
contended that an economy which should have for its aim 
the augmentation of the activity of the clergy, would be fatal 
to the public peace ; and that it would be better they should 
repose in idleness (2. e. according to David Hume, ‘to bribe 
their indolence’) than to bestow upon them greater power. 
Thus the welfare of states makes it necessary to secure 
revenues to the clergy.” 

À great man, who perhaps was not a Christian, gives differ- 
‘ent counsel to secular powers, and it may be here remarked, 
that there is a close affinity between good policy and good 
morality. Montesquieu says : | 

“The empoisoned source of the misfortunes of the Greeks 
of the lower empire, was their ignorance of the nature and 
the limits of ecclesiastical and secular power, and they conse- 
quently fell into continual errors.” 

“ This nice distinction, the basis upon which the tranquillity 
of nations rests, is founded not only on religion, but on reason 
and nature, which require that things, really separated, should 

ot be confounded.” (Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, 
h. 22.) 





Note 7, PAGE 276. 


: UPON THE DIVINE INSTITUTION OF THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


WE have confined ourselves to the search for indirect tes- 
imony in the Gospel ; it can give no other, either to our- 
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selves or our adversaries ; for upon the question before us, 
it has kept silence. It is among arguments of this order, 
that we must place that which is quoted against us in the 
words of St. Paul, upon the divine institution of government. 
“For there is no power” he says, “but of God ;” we believe 
it also, and this truth, without doubt, has its consequences: 
but what are they ? Thisis the question. Is this equivalent 
to saying that we ought never to resist the powers ordained 
of God ? the Gospel says the contrary, and the apostles did 
resist. The family also is of divine institution, paternal au- 
thority is ordained of God, it nevertheless has its limits. We 
affirm that the distinction between spiritual and temporal, 
defines the limits of the jurisdiction of the state, the spiritual 
is its nec plus ultra. There, as upon the frontiers of a 
neighbouring state, another standard displays its folds. Is 
there a more precise limit ? or will they deny its existence ? 
all others are vague and uncertain. We are told that it is 
impossible, that a divine institution should possess only 
secular prerogatives. This must be first proved. Is not ani- 
mal instinct divine; that species of internal government alto- 
gether physical and preservative ? But in admitting that go- 
vernment may have moral prerogatives, is there no line of de- 
marcation between these prerogatives and the domain of reli- 
gious conscience ? We have read with respectful attention, 
the observations of M. Stahl, and we are obliged after having 
read them, still to say, that whatever may be the speculative 
basis, and the primary origin of moral ideas, the state has no 
eall to meddle with them. As long as the state shall be con 
strained to distinguish between crime and sin, we shall sa 
that there is a distinction to be made between religious and 
social morality. M. Rothe wishes not to distinguish crime 
from sin; by one step more he will accomplish the destrue- 
tion of the church ; we think we are not less logical than 
M. Rothe, when, from the distinction between crime and sin, 
we infer the complete separation of church and state, and a 
distinction between religious and social morality ; in other 
terms, between religion and morality. 
We leave the learned to decide among themselves, whether 
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social morality can have any rational base but religion, if 
without religion, morality can be perfect ; if, wanting the 
sanction of religion, it can be consequent and incorruptible. 
_ It exists, it is acknowledged, the public conscience proclaims 
it, defends its maxims; it has the double seal of necessity and 
demonstration. The statesman may feel that religion is es- 
‘ ential to morality ; but at the same time he will feel on the 
one hand, that he has no mission to preach religion, (and to 
‘protect it is to preach it) and on the other hand, that the less 
he exacts from religion, the far greater service it will render 
him. We speak of Christianity ; we speak of the everlasting 
Gospel ; we speak of the only religion ; we speak of doctrines 
“as essential to man, as if they had been born within him ; we 
speak of a truth henceforth incorporated with humanity. 


Note 8, PAGE 280. 


DEFENSIBLE INFERENCES OF CERTAIN ADVERSARIES TO 
THE SEPARATION. 


Tuose who reproach our system with making civil govern- 
ment the responsible manager of a joint stock company, or a 
simple institution of police, ought indeed, in the first place, 
jo make to us their profession of faith with respect to power 
d liberty. If the doctrine of paternal authority includes 
them among its followers, we shall understand them, and we 
all only have to discuss with them, the very basis of the 
eory of paternal authority. But with regard to those who 
ve demolished piecemeal the ancient political establishment, 
ose who have made society a confederation of egotisms, and 
the government the limit of all against all, or the personifica- 
| tion of the general egotism, of what do they complain ? We 
not act in their spirit, but we act with their sentiments. 
Phese puritans of liberty cannot wish, that that which can be 
| divided, should remain undivided, and that there should be 


| left in the common fund, that is to say in the hands of 
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government, that which each member of society might ad- 
minister for himself; this, if I mistake not, is the spirit of rigid | 
democracy. 

Our objectors then, should take care, above all, to be agreed 
among themselves. But for us, without caring to whom we 
reply, we must say, that those who distress themselves at the 
thought of a political institution, in which religion has no. 
prominent part, might well be scandalized to see it hypocri- 
tically put forward, and derisively invoked, by bodies, whose 
members disavow it, not only in secret but in public. We 
shall say after this, that institutions can, in this matter, answer 
but for one thing, liberty ; but short of that, the general. 
sentiments, the manners, the recollections, the feelings, occupy 
a space, which we can neither define nor refuse to them. 
We do not pretend to exclude from consideration the instinct 
of the masses and the inspiration of the moment. That 
which is free and spontaneous is true. The country where 
the union of religion with the state ought to appear the most 
intimate, is precisely that in which its fundamental laws 
exclude the joint responsibility of the two institutions. It is 
true that the intervention of religion as a sentiment and a 
rite, in the solemn acts of the American republic, may be ex- 
plained by tradition ; religion gave rise to these provinces, . 
which afterwards formed a union of states ; and not one of 
them had entirely forgotten this fact ; but be it as it may, 
the confederation in denying to itself a jurisdiction, has not 
repressed public opinion, which has known how to preserve 
and give itself expression ; it was impossible but it should be 
so ; wherever unanimity and intense feeling existed this will 
always be the case; and if, as we believe, the reciprocal indepen- 
dence of the church and the state is the most favourable 
system for the developement and propagation of religious be- 
lief, the state will nowhere appear less atheistical, than in coun- 
tries in which religion is not established by the constitution. 
We shall not attempt to calculate, under this system, the 
expansion of religious sentiment ; it must be left to take its 
own course, and accomplish its career, under the auspices of 
perfect liberty. 
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Note 9, PAGE 280. 


THE ENTIRELY SPIRITUAL CHARACTER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ACKNOWLEDGED BY J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


WHEN we speak of the distinction of the spiritual from the 
temporal, as of an innovation of Christianity, do we indeed 
speak the whole truth, and do we make use of all our advan- 
tages? This distinction was not found in ancient states, 
simply because a distinction supposes two terms, and, at that 
time, only one existed. Ancient religions had no spirituality ; 
they were not, as ours, an exercise of reason and of conscience; 
they were secular. The mere fact that they suppressed, with- 
out resistance, all individualities, sufficiently proves what we 
advance. We must not then say only, that Christianity has 
distinguished the two terms, but that it has afforded ground 
for the distinction, by constituting the spiritual element. The 
distinction springs from this fact. The religion which enve- 
loped the state from without, is no longer without ; she is 
placed in the centre, whence she penetrates and nourishes the 
‘state. She is no longer the flesh which covers the skeleton ; 
‘she is the heart, whence the blood flows to invigorate the 
whole body. And it is from the fact of being within—that is 
‘to say, from being purely spiritual, that she thus invigorates, 
land that she is truly what she is. The unbelieving Jean 
Jacques Rousseau has, under the form of an accusation, ren- 
dered a homage to Christianity, which too many believers re- 
fuse to it. ‘ Jesus,” says he, “ came to establish upon earth 
a spiritual kingdom, which, separating the theological from 
the political system, put an end to the state, and occasioned 
intestine divisions, which have never ceased to agitate Chris- 
tian nations.” He adds—“ Of all Christian authors, the phi- 
‘losopher Hobbes is the only one who has fully seen the evil 
and its remedy, and who has dared to propose the re-union 
lof the two heads of the eagle, and to reduce the whole into 
political harmony.” We beg the reader to remark, that the 
author of the evil is Jesus Christ; that the evil itself is the 
establishment of a spiritual kingdom ; and that the only re- 
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medy is to destroy, as far as it is in the power of man, the 
work of Jesus Christ. It is only necessary that the temporal 
should invade the spiritual empire, and treat it as a conquered 
country. There are two points in Rousseau’s system at which 
we pause: we cannot take upon ourselves to accuse Jesus 
Christ of having introduced into the world a new curse, and 
we are no believers in the efficacy of the remedy. It is the 
remedy itself, whatever dose we may take of it, which is the 
disease in our eyes; it is the re-union, or the suture, more or 
less imperfect, of the two heads of the eagle, which we accusé 
of occasioning “the intestine divisions, which have never 
ceased to agitate Christian nations.” It was, in great mea- 
sure, from a foreknowledge of this union, which worldly 
wisdom counsels, that our Saviour said he came to bring a 
sword, and to enkindle a fire. The remedy is not to give to 
the two eagles a common head, but to open, to the flight of 
both, the whole expanse of the horizon. 

The system of Rousseau is a homage to mythological reli- 
gions, which have evidently not produced all the evils of which 
our religion is accused. The weak and vicious side of this, 
is its spiritual nature ; the superiority of the others is found 
in their want of it. We do not calumniate our author, 
because he describes the spirituality of Christianity, not as 
the occasion, but as the cause of the evil; and because the! 
remedy he proposes, implies the negation, and involves the des. 
struction of the spiritual element—that is, of the Christian! 
element. It is this element which is superfluous in religion; 
religion corrupts itself by exalting it. It changes its proper 
nature when it becomes anything more than a simple police. 

A modern writer, (M. Hello,) altogether approving the 
union of the two heads of the eagle, has spoken more nobly 
than Rousseau, both of Christianity and of the spiritual world, 
into which Jesus Christ has introduced humanity. We venture 
to affirm, that the germ of our belief is contained in these 
eloquent words :— 

‘ The separation of the spiritual and the temporal is one 
of the gravest subjects for study, which the history of the 
middle ages supplies. The society which takes its position 
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without the camp, the universal society, unchecked by the 
frontiers of empires, or by difference of race, but which em- 
bracing all human creatures, seems to have been charged by 
Providence with giving birth to nations by its fruitful incu- 
bation; other societies which spring up in the course of time, 
and extend through the limits of time and space, and which, 
of different climates, manners, and language, detach themselves 
from their common mother, to accomplish in their respective 
orbits a particular destiny: these are things which ancient na- 
tions never knew, and of which they possessed neither the name 
nor the idea. In a society which is the work of man, it was 
natural that the whole man should be enveloped simultaneously 
in the creation of the legislator, and that the citizen, body and 
soul, should belong to his country. It is, perhaps, for this 
reason that the pagan religion stopped short at the rite, and 
abandoned morals to the police. But in the middle age, when 
nations were annihilated, the phenomenon withdrew, from a 
perishing world, the superior part of our nature, to give to it 
a separate and visible creed, and a special protection, a light 
in darkness, a fixed point in disorder, which attest an intelli- 
gence superior to man, for whom that provision was made. 
Whatever opinion may be formed in the present day, of the 
distinction of these two powers, (the temporal and spiritual, ) 
it is impossible to deny the importance of their historical func- 
tion, and, above all, to forget, that actual liberty of conscience 
is one of its benefits.” (Philos. de Histoire de France, p. 124.) 
We had sent this note to press when the work of M. 
Quinet (Du Genie des Religions) appeared. We have only 
dipped into it. M. Quinet is persuaded, that politics are the 
work of doctrines, and not doctrines the work of politics. He 
expresses eloquently (p. 4, 5,) that which we have endea- 
voured to say in page 60 et seq. of this work. To deduce 
civil society from the religious institution, is the question he 
seeks to resolve. This volume has for its object the study of 
ancient religions ; in a second, he will touch on modern ages. 
His thesis will be found true of the last, as well as the first. 
But if the resemblance be striking, the difference is yet more 
so. Christianity determines the form of institutions, without 
u 2 
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having occasion to unite itself with them; ancient religion: 
were incorporated with them, because they were in then 
origin, conjointly an institution, a police, a community. ‘The 
glory of Christianity is to rule only by moral influence, and 
under the form of liberty. The difference between the reli: 
gions of the past, and that of the future, is fully expressed in 
these words :— The first man Adam was made a living soul: 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 


Nore 10, PAGE 298. 
THE TRUE PROSPERITY OF THE CHURCH. 


“ Gop allows that his religion should, in so many places, 
cease to prevail ; not because he has abandoned it, but because, 
whether it be in its glory, or in its outward humiliation, it is 
always equally calculated to produce its natural effect, which 
is sanctification.” 

“The prosperity of religion differs from that of empires. 
A celebrated author said that he was glad to be ill, because 
disease was the true condition of the Christian. It might be 
said in like manner, that the humiliations of the church, its 
dispersion, the destruction of its temples, the sufferings of its 
martyrs, are the time of its glory; and that when, in the eyes 
of the world, it appears to triumph, this is, ordinarily, the 
time of its abasement.”—(Montesquieu, Grandeur et Deca- 
dence des Romains, ch. 22.) 


Note 11, PAGE 303. 


UPON THE CAPACITY OF THE PEOPLE TO JUDGE OF THEIR 
HIGHEST WANTS. 


In claiming for the people the right to provide immediately 
for their highest interests, while we do not dream of claim- 
ing for them the immediate administration of their temporal) 
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interests, have we said that they are good judges of the first, 
and bad judges of the second? No; but only that they find 
guides for the latter, and that they have none for the former. 
Our idea may go further, but we have only expressed our- 
‘selves thus far. We hold to this statement, that an arbitrary 
joint responsibility may not be established between two inde- 
pendent ideas. The whole question is, whether the people 


have, or have not, jurisdiction in religious matters; if they 
have not, neither has the state. Whatever the system may 
‘be, on which the state takes its stand in regard to religion, 
itis certain that it can never impart what it does not pos- 
‘sess; and it thence follows that the people will receive their 
religion from themselves, not being able to derive it from 
any other source, and not being able to do without it. This 
conclusion, however surprising, must be admitted. With but 
little pressing we shall go further. We shall say boldly, 
that of the loftiest questions, the people are, in a certain 
sense, the best judges. They may not have, or they form 
but tardily, an opinion on the prohibitory system in commer- 
cial matters, upon the division of property, upon the distri- 
bution of power, upon the freedom of industry and competi- 
tion, upon monopoly and speculation, &c. &c.; but they may 
have one on the supreme interests of the soul, and upon the 
truth of the message of peace. “I thank thee,” said Jesus, 
“QO Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, because thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” A magistrate, a senate, an academy, a 
priest, know no more of the essentials of religion, but by the 
Holy Spirit, than a simple peasant, and no man may decide 
for another in these matters. 


Note 12, Pace 307, 
RELIGIOUS FEELING. 


WueEn we speak of the intrinsic force of truth, and say 
that it is sufficient in itself, we, perhaps, use a language 
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which every one will not understand. To say that religious 
feeling is essential to man, and that when this feeling fails to 
manifest itself, it is held captive, rather than stifled, we 
speak a more common and intelligible dialect. And it is in 
one sense true, that religion is natural to man—that is, that 
when religion is absent, there is a void in man which he can- 
not long support. A being who knows himself to be mortal, 
and who feels that he is immortal, cannot but attempt, while 
time carries him onward, to cast anchor in eternity; the 
good, the just, without God, have no right feeling. Man, 
with all his wants and woes, can be satisfied and comforted in 
heaven alone. A man without religion is like an up-rooted 
sapless tree. He will be religious if permitted; religious, 
perhaps, in an elementary manner; but this, at least, is cer- 
tain, if religion, unaccompanied, present herself to him, there 
is a probability of her reception, a chance which she loses when 
she shews herself in bad company. 

Now she cannot be in worse company than in that of 
politics, because their principles having nothing in common, 
their union is a vexatious affair, since, by accepting a safe 
conduct from the state, religion destroys her credentials. 
Were she to do nothing else, this would be quite enough; but 
she does not restrict herself to this; placed in a condition to 
make use of force, she avails herself of it, and as soon as she 
does so, though it be with maternal gentleness, she is no longer 
recognised, she is suspected. Remove these annoying ap- 
pearances and you will know, perhaps, for the first time, 
what a hold religion possesses over the hearts of men. The 
declarations of the gospel, as to the opposition of the heart to 
the truth, are not the less correct; the ridges of the gospel 
field will always be moistened with the sweat or the tears of 
the husbandman, but man has such a pressing need of reli- 
gion, that if by a fatal alliance, you do not induce him to con- 
sider it a political engine, or a manceuvre of priestcraft, he 
will render homage to it, he will enter into relations with it. 
He waits, ere he salute her, to meet her alone, unencum- 
bered, and in the majesty of independence. But let us quote, 
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upon this subject, the words of a wise man; let us listen to 
the eloquent author of La Democratie en Amerique. 

TI shall inquire how it happens, that by diminishing the 
apparent force of a religion, we augment its real power, and 
I think it will not be impossible to discover the cause.” 

« The short space of sixty years will never afford ample 
scope for the imagination of man; the incomplete joys of this 
world will never satisfy his affections. Alone amongst other 
‘beings, man evinces a natural disgust at existence, and also 
la powerful desire of existing; he despises life, and fears an- 
‘nihilation. These different instincts incessantly draw his 
‘mind to the contemplation of another world, and religion 
‘conducts him thither. Religion, then, is only a particular 
‘form of hope, and it is as natural to the human heart as hope 
itself. It is by a kind of intellectual aberration, and by the 
aid of a sort of moral violence exerted upon his own nature, 
‘that man estranges himself from religious belief; an irre- 
‘sistible attraction leads him back to it. Unbelief is an acci- 
dent; faith alone is the permanent state of humanity. 

“Tn regarding religion, only in an aspect altogether human, 
we must say that all religions draw from the man himself an 
element of power, which will never fail them, because it cor- 
responds with one of the constitutional principles of human 
‘nature. 

“I know that there are times when religion may add to 
its proper influence the extraneous force of the laws, and the 
support of the temporal powers which govern the commu- 
nity. We have seen religions, intimately united with govern- 
ments, ruling minds at one and the same time, by terror and 
by faith; but when a religion contracts such an alliance, I 
am bold to say, she acts as a man might do; she sacrifices the 
| future for the present, and, in obtaining an authority which 
| does not belong to her, she exposes her legitimate power to 
| danger. 

_ “When a religion only seeks to found her empire upon 

the desire of immortality, which equally disturbs the hearts 
of all men, she may aim at universality; but when she comes 
to unite herself with a government, she must adopt maxims 
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which are applicable only to some people. Thus, then, in 
allying herself to political powers, religion augments her 
authority over some, and loses the hope of reigning over 
all. 

“So long as a religion is based only upon those senti- 
ments which form the best sources of consolation, she may at- 
tract to herself the affections of the human race. Mixed 
with the bitter passions of this world, they constrain her 
sometimes to defend allies, which self interest, rather than 
love, has given to her; and she must repulse as adversaries, 
men who still love her, whilst combating those to whom she: 
is united. Religion, then, cannot share in the secular power 
of rulers, without taking upon herself a part of the odium 
which they occasion. 

“ Political powers, which seem the most firmly established, 
have only, as a guarantee of their duration, the opinions of a 
generation, the interests of an age, often the life of a man. A 
law may modify the social state which seems the best de- 
fined and the most consolidated, and with it everything is: 
changed. 

“The powers of society are all, more or less, fugitive, like 
human life; and like its different cares they succeed each other 
with rapidity. We have never seen any government which 
could be based upon an unchanging disposition of the human 
heart, or founded upon an immortal interest. 

“ So long as a religion is established in the sentiments, the 
feelings, the passions, which we see reproduced in the same 
manner, in all periods of history, it may brave the efforts of 
time, or it will at least only be overthrown by another reli- 
gion. But when religion seeks its support in worldly in- 
terests, it becomes almost as fragile as the powers of the 
earth. Alone, it may aspire to immortality; allied to ephe- 
meral authorities, it follows their fortune, and falls often, like 
them, before the passions of a day. | 

“In uniting herself to different political powers, religion 
contracts an onerous alliance. She has no need of their as- 
sistance to support her own life, and in serving them she 
may lose her own vitality.”—(Tom. 2, p. 232-235.) 
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Nore 13, PAGE 321. 
RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In retracing in another note a part of the evils which the 
union of church and state has spread over the world—in 
pointing out in this, some of the features which compose the 
religious physiognomy of North America, we aim to append 
to the work a supplement, rather than a completion of our 
subject. We desire the belief of our principle for its own 
sake, independently of facts. Although America should be 
effaced from the surface of the globe, we should adhere to 
the doctrine of separation ; and, in fact, we had embraced it 
with all the strength of conviction, before we had directed 
our attention to the ecclesiastical constitution of the United 
States. And if we could believe that ideas might be cor- 
rectly traced to their true source, we should say, that this 
conviction is produced in us by the simple consideration of 
human nature, and from the study of the gospel. 
Hence we derive this advantage,—that we do not depend 
in this question upon one fact, nor upon ten, nor a thou- 
sand. For example—we need not exaggerate the advan- 
tages of America, nor dissemble its evils. * We have remarked 
elsewhere, that we have strong impressions on this subject, 
and that none are less radical than ourselves. (We must be 
pardoned these allusions to ourselves, but we cannot always 
avoid them.) We are less wedded to the system we defend 
than many other men; and with respect to America we 
admit that it grieves us, for many reasons. It will not be 
doubted that slavery ; the social excommunication of men 
of colour ; the exterminating system pursued against the 
aborigines, are obnoxious to our sympathies; but many other 
things, pleasing perhaps to partisans of the union, are dis- 
pleasing to us. We are not, indeed, confident that religion in 
| America has had its due share in certain elements to which 
we attach high importance. 
We are not, however, so unjust as to take no account of 
circumstances ; to confound a rising with an ancient empire ; 
i 
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a country upon which, under the name of immigration, the 
flood of invasion continually rolls, with a country whose 
population is wholly indigenous. We say more,—if there 
be a country in which a state church may seem especially 
necessary, it is assuredly America. If there be any place, 
agreeably to common notions, where religion, deprived of 
state support, would fall to the ground, it is America. If 
religion should excite just as much interest, and should 
occupy as high a place, as in most European states, this 
would be, according to our prejudices, a phenomenon almost 
inexplicable. It might perhaps be replied—a superior in- 
stinct, an instinct never wanting to nations, has made known; 
that religion was the sole anchor of safety. Why then has not: 
the same instinct forewarned the Americans, that a state 
church is an integral and essential part of religion, and that 
in separating religion from the state, they would separate her 
from herself? If you speak of an instinct, its application | 
must be universal, otherwise you must acknowledge that 
the want of religion does not imply the want of a state 
church. 

It will be certainly more probable to suppose, that the 
Americans having been sensible of their danger, and of the 
indispensable necessity of a religion, determined that religion 
should be independent of the state. We do not, however, 
assert this—nay, we do not believe it; such a conviction 
was reserved for better times, it has become now established 
and universal. After a journey of several months through 
the greater part of the United States, after having in- 
terrogated upon this subject a multitude of persons of all 
classes, Dr. Reed declares that he could not find six who 
would give their suffrage for the old system; and the minis- 
try who might have had such strong reasons for regretting 
it, are unanimous in their attachment to the new order of 
things. Are they all in error? Is their opinion, so contrary 
to all our prejudices, a prejudice also? One of two things is 
certain,—either this ecclesiastical system has caused religion 
to decline, and, in that case, its ministers would not be sa- 
tisfied with its spiritual or temporal condition ; or it has been 
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favourable to religion, as the satisfaction of the ministers 
indicates, and then their opinion can be no longer a prejudice.* 

This attachment to the principle of separation is indicative 
of a satisfactory state of religion. We are not now speaking 
of the number of the converted and of the elect, but only of 

that which the eye of man can discover. 
“ Nothing better evinces,” says M. de Tocqueville, “how useful 
and natural religion is to man, than the fact, that the country 
in which her power is most felt, is, at the same time, the 
| most enlightened and the most free.” He speaks of the 
_ United States. | 
We ought to transcribe from the narrative of Drs. Reed 
| and Matheson not one paragraph, nor many, but the whole 
| two volumes. And, in truth, the way will not be clear for 
us other Europeans, until two worthy, enlightened, and pious 
. men, who have visited America, for the express purpose of 
_ studying its religious condition, shall have made their report 
tous. This report will have been made to the Continent, 
when these two volumes shall have been translated. They 
will, we think, prove the best defence which has yet been 
made of the American system. We can only quote the 
| conclusion : 

“ Yes, they will accomplish all things, with the single pro- 
vision, that they remain under the influence of religion. Re- 
ligion is requisite to the welfare of any people; but they have 
made it emphatically necessary, not only to their prosperity, 
but to their political existence. The evils to which their pro- 
mising circumstances chiefly expose them, are worldliness and 
presumption ; and these can be quelled only by religion. No 

| approaches to the experiment they are now making on the 
liberty of the subject, have been made with success ; and they 
ean only succeed by making religion their best ally. Uni- 
versal suffrage, whatever may be its abstract merits or de- 
“merits, is neither desirable nor possible, except the people 





_* In America nothing shakes this opinion. There, even where wants 
are manifested which the state alone could promptly satisfy, the appli- 
| cation of the voluntary principle is preferred without hesitation.—Reed 
and Matheson’s Narrative, §c., vol. i. p. 347. 
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are the subjects of universal education and universal piety. 
AMERICA WILL BE GREAT, IF AMERICA Is GOOD ; if not, her 
greatness will vanish away like a morning cloud.” (Reed and 
Matheson, vol. ii. p. 284.) 

Dr. Julius, the philanthropist, known by his investigations 
into prisons, has visited America. Without speaking here 
of all the merits of his work, (America’s Sittliche Zustände,) 
we shall only say, that it is a model of conscientiousness and 
candour. It is impossible to refuse to such a man our confi- 
dence. A German by birth, in heart, and temperament, Dr. 
Julius is not an extravagant admirer of the policy, the man- 
ners, the literature, of the United States. He gives no posi- 
tive opinion upon the separation of church and state, the 
principle of which, indeed, appears distasteful to him; but he 
expresses himself as to the religious state of the country in 
the following terms :— 

‘ Every description of the manners and customs of a nation, 
in which we should fail to speak of its religious state, would 
be necessarily incomplete ; and especially so with respect to 
the American people, whose lives and conduct are so tho- 
roughly imbued with religion and piety, that we may, with 
our great poet, literally apply to their religion the figure of 
the red thread, which runs throughout every portion of the 
sails of English vessels, and appears in the smallest piece of 
sail-cloth suspended from the mast.” 

“ After having visited almost every state in the Union, I 
think myself authorized to say, that there is no people, divided 
into so many sects, and, at the same time, no people on whom 
the fear of God has impressed so many traces of its happy 
influence, or where faith is so firmly held to be the chief 
good of man ; and where, notwithstanding the absolute and 
express rejection of the interference of the state in religious 
matters, religion is so thoroughly incorporated with the se- 
cular pursuits of man, and has become a vein of rich metal, 
traversing the soil, and shewing itself wherever it is opened; 
or, to speak more correctly, an artery conducting to all parts 
the vital fluid.” 

This is so universal, that everything is penetrated and 
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saturated, it may be said, with the religious spirit which 
unites all terrestrial things to Heaven and eternity ; this is 


attributed, by the Americans, almost unanimously, to the 
complete separation of the church from the state.” 


‘‘ However great may be the diversity of sects, and in 
whatever proportion error in each of them may be mingled 
with truth, it must be acknowledged with pleasure, that zeal 
for the truth, aspiration after God, and the salutary influence 


of religion upon the life, are evidenced in the greater part of 


the members of these communities. No people on earth bear, 


‘in such absolute liberty of development, the seal of religion 


more deeply impressed; and none have a greater necessity 
for religion.” 

We have said that Dr. Julius, without expressing his 
opinion upon the principle of separation, appears to admire it 
but little ; this separation seems to him against nature; but 


his integrity does not permit him to suppress or to weaken 


the facts, which demonstrate that this separation, at least, is 
compatible with an extensive development of religious vitality. 
With the same uprightness, he argues, more than once, in 
favour of the principle which he does not profess. 

“If the state, say the partizans of the maintenance of 
worship by the congregations, should impose the slightest 
contribution for its support, upon those who take little ac- 
count of religion without having the courage to oppose it, 
they would unite against it, and form, from that moment, a 
party, and schisms would appear in every direction. 

‘ On the other hand, to accept the funds of the state for 
the construction of temples, or the maintenance of worship, 
would be incompatible with the prevailing system. It would, 
it is said, promote indifference among the people, and a for- 
getfulness of their duty to religion. 

“ The great advantage of the separation of the two insti- 
tutions, the mutual contact of which has been so often hos- 


tile, is, that religious parties are all equally unknown to the 


state.” 
The details as to the manner in which individuals provide 
for the religious wants of this great nation, are of lively in- 
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terest. The difficulties will be understood, when it is said 
that, within forty years, the population of one state has in- 
ereased from five hundred souls to above a million. (Reed 
and Matheson, vol. i. p. 152.) The proportion of the num- 
ber of churches and ministers to the inhabitants, upon a com-: 
parison of the principal towns of England with those of the 
United States, is decidedly in favour of the latter.*  (Zbid., 
vol. ii. p. 147.) In cities recently built, this proportion is 
truly astonishing. A town of 3000 inhabitants has three 
churches and five ministers; another has 3200 inhabitants 
and six churches. The necessities of new establishments ex- 
cite the most lively interest, and provoke the most generous 
gifts. A society of ecclesiastics and of the laity, learns that 
in one of the states there is a scarcity of ministers ; a sub- 
scription is opened among them, and, in the course of an hour; 
a sufficient sum is raised to defray the expense of supporting 
forty students, destined to supply these distant places. We 
read in Dr. Julius’s work, some truly touching details as to 
the solicitude of believers for this kind of spiritual land-clear- 
ing. This solicitude of America is not confined to herself ; 
American missionaries are found on every field of Christian 
labour. We may form some idea of the energy displayed by 
America, by casting our eyes on the subscription lists of the 
great missionary and other societies for the year 1834 ; the 
sum amounts to 910,961 dollars, although a great number of 
local societies are not included. 

The number of sects in the United States is the circum- 
stance which most of all alarms the adversaries of our princi- 
ple. This division of sects might, however, after all, be 
considered as essentially, only a division of labour. There is 
much of unity even in this diversity. This may be judged 

* The New York Observer publishes, from the American Almanac of 
1842, statistical tables of the churches and religious congregations of the 
United States. The result is, that for 14,526,000 souls, there are 16,000 
ministers. “ If we deduct,” says the journalist, “ those who are worth 
less than nothing, and those who have no charge, the total number will be 


sensibly reduced.” We do not doubt this; it is so everywhere: the 
question is, whether the reduction in the United States would be as great 


as elsewhere. 
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of by a single fact. The presbyterians form the majority in 
a certain portion of the territory, the congregationalists in 
another ; but when a minister of either of these sects goes 
to establish himself in the territory of the other, he becomes 
without difficulty, the pastor of one of the churches of that 
sect from which he differs.* 

But this multiplicity of sects-is a valuable fact. All the 
readers of M. de Tocqueville will recall the somewhat thun- 
dering chapter, in which he reproaches democracy with 
having immaterialized despotism, by creating the moral 
tyranny of majorities. This evil seems to have arrived in 
America at its utmost limits. But it is evident it has left 
religion intact ; it is, on the contrary, apparent, that religion 
_ isthe last asylum of the disgraced principle. True Christianity 
is the most powerful reactive against factitious unity ; it is 
by turns both a cement and a dissolvent. Shall we complain 
of America for having found this counterpoise, and perhaps a 
remedy for the inconveniences of democracy ? 

Even were it proved that the sects are strictly speaking an 
evil, still nothing would have been done. You must still prove 
that the new system has produced them ; but it is well known 
that the greater number existed prior to the period when the 
English colonies became an independent state. They are not 
the effect, but rather one of the causes of the separation. As 
the state could not adopt one of these sects, it was compelled 
to place itself in opposition to all, in respect to impartiality 
and indifference ; and the only question for it to decide was, 
whether, in addition to the care and superintendence, in all 
cases incumbent upon it, it ought moreover to provide for 
the maintenance of the churches, and the stipends of their 
‘ministers. ; 

Besides, it is not the neutrality of the central government 
of a confederation which ought to astonish us. To a certain 
extent, we have the representation of it in the political state 
| of Switzerland, as we had it before 1830 in that of the Ne- 


* An instance will be seen in the appendix to Reed and Matheson’s 
work, vol, ii. p. 516, of many different sects contributing to the erection 
of a church belonging to one of them. 
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therlands, a species of confederation under aking. It is in 
the interior of each of the states of the union, that this reli- 
gious neutrality is particularly worthy of remark. But we 
do not believe, with the exception of some recent and insig- 
nificant excrescences, which perhaps have succeeded others, 
that the subdivision of sects has sensibly increased in the 
United States since the separation. In separating itself at 
once from them all, the state has only consolidated political 
unity. England, the country of the established church, has 
sects like America, and it may even be said that the first of 
these states has given them to the second. Where, then, is 
the difference, unless it be, that in America all sects are 
politically equal, and that in England, there is a privileged 
eldest, and juniors reduced to their proper place ; and from 
that very circumstance an element of division, which has no 
existence on the other side of the Atlantic ? 

Catholicism alone, with any appearance of reason, can boast 
of not giving birth to sects. Protestantism is so far from 
any pretension of this kind, that even under the system of 
state churches, she is constantly producing them. Certain 
national characteristics are more fruitful than others in giving 
birth to this good or bad principle ; but in America it is by 
no means certain the separation has been favourable to it ; 
it may be, even, that it has put a limit for the future to the 
multiplication of sects. If America have a great number of 
sects, this is the result of other causes, which have produced 
the same effect in England. Under the system of separation, 
it is doubtful whether Germany or France would present 
similar diversity of sentiments. Indifference would cease 
without doubt ; elements artificially united would be sepa- 
rated ; others would be united ; there would be a crisis or 
rather successive crises ; but these are crises which the sepa- 
ration would render both possible and pacific. 

Some persons speak with contempt of the education of the 
American clergy. We know but one nation in Europe where 
this contempt would be at all excusable. And even of that 
nation, it may be asked, whether its clergy are equal to those 
of America with regard to zeal and piety, of whom a grave 
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observer anda pious man has said; “ That the ministry of 
that country, whether educated or uneducated, must in itself 
be highly efficient, is placed beyond dispute, in every compe- 
: } nt judgment, by the single and exhilarating fact, THAT rir 
is A REGENERATED MINISTRY.” (Reed and Matheson, vol. 
ii. p. 199.) Besides, we will cite one fact. There was not 
in 1808 a single theological seminary ; now, that is, in 1836, 
there are thirty-six. (Julius, vol. i. p. 259.) With regard to 
the education of ministers, this is the opinion of Dr. Reed: 
“ Of the 11,000 ministers reported, I should think that 3000 
may be regarded as mostly self-taught ; and of the 8000 left, 
I should conclude that upwards of 2000 had not regularly 
graduated in their respective colleges. Still this leaves nearly 
6000 who have been fairly educated ; and this amount does, 
in fact, give to the entire ministry as much the character of 
intelligence and cultivation as shall anywhere be found. . . . 
. The student for the sacred calling gets a better classical and 
general education than he would get in our dissenting colleges, 
while his professional education is not inferior, and he gets a 
theological education unspeakably better than Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would afford him.” (Reed and Matheson, vol. ii. p. 
198.) 
* We have touched, in another note, upon the question of 
the dependence of pastors. We have only reasoned, but we 
have reasoned on facts. Let any one read the work of Drs. 
Reed and Matheson, above all, what the latter says (vol. ii. 
p. 451) upon the condition of the clergy in Pennsylvania, and 
let him say if the system of separation does not ensure for the 
ministry every necessary degree of independence. 
_ But we almost regret our quotations, although not very 
numerous. These details overcome unbelief ; these indirect 
proofs are powerful ; the system must be shewn incorporated 
inthe manners. It was easier for us to enter on this course 
than to withdraw from it; we might have transcribed the 
two volumes of Drs. Reed and Matheson, and a great part 
of the work of Dr. Julius. We will only refer in conclu- 
sion to some of the passages we would willingly have quoted— 
The mission in the land-clearings, (Julius, vol. i. p. 169;) 
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the ministers of the poor at Boston, (Jb. p. 478;) the associa- 
tion of merchants, (Reed and Matheson, vol. i. p. 83;) picture 
of a parish, (Jd. vol. i. p. 169;) religious revival at Char- 
lottville, (Jb. p. 254;) religion and manners at Northampton, 
(10. pp. 368 to 374;) Pittsburgh, (vol. ii. p. 463.) 

It is wished, and generally with reason, that a religious 
or ecclesiastical system should prove its legitimacy by the 
moral condition of the population which lives under its law, 
and it is asked in what degree the moral condition of America 
recommends the system she has adopted. Those who regard 
the support of the state as indispensable to the church, ought 
to be satisfied if America has not degenerated, or if no one 
accuses her of having degenerated. If she be no better, she 
is not worse than before. And if they allege against the 
system the maintenance of slavery in the southern states, the 
prejudice against colour in the northern, the forcible expa- 
triation of the Aborigines,—and many other things,—they 
forget that all this is not of yesterday, and that the church, 
when she directed the power of the state, did not remove 
these reproaches. As to ourselves, upon the report of the 
most credible witnesses, we judge, that spite of these deplor- 
able wrongs, America has gained, in a moral point of view, 
by the separation of church and state. We believe that, ex- 
posed by her situation, and even by her prosperity, to im- 
mense dangers, America only escapes them by her religion, 
and that the new system has been adopted very opportunely, 
to give new vigour to religion, at the moment when an ex- 
traordinary and glorious future opens itself to the American 
union. No state can dispense with religion altogether, but 
we know countries which consume but little of this divine 
aliment, and live nevertheless. Religion is to America, in 
a moral sense, what its wonderful dykes are to Holland in a 
material sense. A principle of dissolution disturbs the one, 
as an invading element menaces the other. These dykes re- 
moved, Holland would be restored to the ocean; this religi- 
ous character taken away, America would be given back to 
chaos. The forest and the sea are not the only safeguards of 
America; neither the forest nor the sea can absorb every- 
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thing. In a country in which political liberty overflows its 
| pre a country which is at once immense, and in some 
. measure insular; in that democracy at high pressure, of which 
4 the packet boats of the American rivers are too faithful an 
- image,—what safety would there be, what attemperaments 
. would be possible,—what measure would be kept without the 
lively, universal, constant action of that internal discipline 
called religion? And how can we imagine such an action 
under the system of official churches and territorial religion? 
Wherever free expression is allowed to democracy, free ex- 
pression must be allowed to religion; she may take it in her 
own right, but she will not become popular, national, power- 
ful, but in ceasing to be a creature of the state. 






Note 14, PAGE 322. 
WHAT PROVIDENCE PERMITS. 


As a proof that God does not approve all that he permits, 
nothing is more striking than the following passages of Holy 
Scripture, which should be compared with one another:— 
Deut. xvii. 14—20; 1 Sam. x. 19. 


Norte 15, PAGE 326. 


PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM CONSIDERED WITH RESPECT 
TO THE UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Ir protestantism have devised or regulated a state church, 
it is not by virtue of its principle. Gn the contrary, in this 
it has shewn itself unfaithful to its principle, and its state 
church is but a worthless relic of former ages. The church 
of free investigation would only be a society of consciences. 
She must either abjure her principle or yield to liberty. Her 
head is at Rome or in heaven. If she will not receive the 
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Holy Spirit as a head, she must be content with a pope, and 
this pope ought to be in communication with the Holy Spirit, 
and should be able to prove it, or at least should make the 
attempt. But in the reformed churches, neither the clergy 
nor the state have attempted this proof. They have thus 
acknowledged the protestant principle, while at the same time 
they have denied it indirectly in their institutions. The 
principle lives, although concealed, always ready to reveal 
itself, always demanding satisfaction, and certain of obtain- 
ing it, in spite of established custom, inveterate prejudices, 
and inextricable logomachies, and the interested resistance of 
men wilfully inconsistent,—protestants to deny everything, 
and catholics to bind everything. 

If the question were here to place the interest of one sect 
in opposition to another, we should say that protestantism 
cannot defend itself against catholicism with the catholic, but 
with the protestant principle. Protestantism, as such, cannot 
be strong but on condition of maintaining its protestant cha- 
racter, and in proportion as it does so. And after all, what 
does it wish? It wishes, at least, to exist. For protes- 
tantism, apparently, to exist, is to be protestant; but if this 
reasoning be too abstract to convince many persons, we can 
approach them in another manner. Whatever their pro- 
testantism may be, or whatever it may be worth, they do not 
wish to be catholics. They do not wish the flood of catho- 
licism again to invade the shores which it formerly covered. 
But catholicism will be weak against a strong principle, and 
strong against a weak principle. Catholicism is a theocracy, 
frank and imperious; territorial protestantism is a theocracy, 
but equivocal and hesitating. Every vague principle aims at 
precision; every uncertain principle would become rigorous. 
Protestantism, as it is, has two principles, both vague, both 
uncertain; one is the principle of individuality, the other is 
the theocratical principle, both of which it accepts by halves. 
But it is with the church as with the man: a divided heart is 
inconstant in all its ways, and it is weak when it is incon- 
stant. The church is a kingdom, and it is true of every 
kingdom, that when divided against itself, it cannot stand. 
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But catholicism, in this respect, at least, is not divided 
against itself. It is compact,—protestantism is not. It is 
true that protestantism pretends to be so, by means of this 
erritorial catholicism, or of this nationality, whose principle 
“we oppose; but that which it esteems a cement is but a sol- 
‘vent, since its union with the state detaches it from its prin- 
ciple. It is united with a strange body, but it is separated 
from itself. 

Protestantism must not deceive itself by its duration for 
three centuries. It still lives by the first and vigorous im- 
pulse it received in the sixteenth century. It lives by its 
antecedent politics. It lives by the element of nationality. 
But this impulse will be exhausted. The beams of the frame- 
work are disjointed. The edifice shakes in every part. The 
accessory and auxiliary supports are withdrawn. Protes- 
tantism remains alone and disorganized. No institution can 
be maintained in a disorganized condition; no institution can 
long endure an organization foreign to its principle. There 
are still protestants, but no protestantism. And from this 
moment the assailant, we mean catholicism, has only to con- 
tend with individuals, and would nowhere meet with a body, 
had not the alarm, of late years, given to protestantism an 
unforeseen organization, but opposed to its ancient organiza- 
tion, and incompatible with the system we combat. Pro- 
testantism is only saved by forming societies without the pale 
of establishments. It is not only, then, in principle, but in 
fact, in an open and notorious manner, that this kingdom is 
divided against itself. 

It does not become us to speak so much of truth, when we 
disregard it upon grave questions. Victory is only promised 
to faith, and the system of the union is not according to faith, 
nor to the spirit of faith. Besides, we must not deceive our- 
selves. Every truth has its form, which cannot be refused 
to it with impunity. Christianity is a society, and organiza- 
tion is essential to a society. But protestant Christianity is 
disorganized, or, if you will, inorganic. Political unity, of 
which it still boasts as its peculiar characteristic, is but the 
semi-transparent mask of incipient decay. Its ancient springs 
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lose their elasticity, and are not replaced. Very soon, we re- 
peat, protestantism will only be found with individuals. 

A sure instinct forewarns us to depart from a shaking house 
before it falls. It is not only instinct, but something better 
than instinct, which has raised, for some years, so many 
voices in the countries where the union of church and state 
prevails, to demand the liberty of the church, and its right 
to govern itself. It is not one religious party alone that pre- 
fers this claim. It is not only the enthusiastic, but the mo- 
derate, the learned, the grey-headed, who speak. ‘These are 
now far from being the only partisans of the separation, and 
we admit that many of them treat our principles as errors, 
and our hopes as chimeras. In our turn, we shall say that 
their demand is just, but that their hope is chimerical.* 
Meanwhile, catholicism is on the advance. It seeks, amongst 
us, those who belong to it ; those whose system it would com= 
plete, whose thoughts it would constrain. Many, even un- 
known to themselves, approach towards it. The Puseyism 
of Oxford is but a choice between the two mutilated and un- 
sound principles, which divide protestantism and constitute 
its weakness. Many protestants affect to speak of the weakness 


* We shall only quote one testimony, but it has great weight; it is 
that of a grand dignitary of the reformed church of Baden, Dr. Huffell, 
in his work, Ueber das Wesen und den Beruf des evangelish-christlichen 
Geistlichen :—“ The church maintains its autonomy as one of its con- 
stituent elements, and only exists by virtue of maintaining it. A church 
without autonomy is a contradiction in itself . . . If it cannot be 
denied that the church is a distinct phenomenon, which has, even in the 
bosom of the state, very straitened limits, it follows that the church 
should have a special administration emanating from itself, since the 
church alone understands the church.” 

We refer, for other testimonies of the same kind, to a remarkable 
pamphlet published recently at Geneva, under the title of Liberté des 
Cultes. This is one passage :—“ Outward forms still subsist in the 
church, but the Christian spirit has disappeared; since, instead of seek- 
ing to promote piety, in the union of the flocks with their pastors, civil 
and religious functionaries have all become mercenary. If piety is 
among us in a very unsatisfactory state, the fault lies in defective insti- 
tutions, which arrest the developments of Christianity, and prevent the 
suitable application of the existing usages of the church.” (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1841.) 


See 
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of catholicism, and sound already its funeral knell ; but if it 
be not strong in its own strength, it may be that it is strong 
in our weakness, for this is one way of being strong. As 
for ourselves, we rely confidently upon the strength, not of 
protestantism, but of the protestant principle ; this will, at 
length, find its true position. 

Protestantism will exist apart from the state, and without 
its aid. It will then place itself in harmony with its principle 
and will be complete in itself. As to catholicism, which re- 
joices at the sight of protestantism in leading-strings, and 
boasts of not having submitted to this humiliation, we doubt 
whether it be in its nature to live, without some relations 
with secular powers. We have explained in another work* 
the reason of this doubt, and we take the liberty of referring 
the reader to it. We only add here, that it is not sufficient 
for the Romish church to say, that it does not consent to be 
governed ; we must know, if she have the same repugnance 
to govern ; for to govern, and to be governed, are two dis- 
tinct forms of dependence. The necessity for power is a kind 
of slavery. But the Romish church has not only no objection 
to govern—she claims it as a right. We invoke not the tes- 
timony of history. We only ask, what temperament, what 
inclinations, what tendencies, should impress upon a religious 
community this one maxim :—“ There is no salvation out of 
the visible church.” The nature of the end indicates that of 
the means. 

When we have spoken, moreover, of autonomy, of self- 
government, it is well understood that we have not had 
clerical government in view. The Romish church is not a 
society, but the church of free enquiry is. Abandoned to its 
proper nature, it will be a society ; we do not say a demo- 
cratic society, but a society. It will not confer upon some 
individuals the right of being lords over God’s heritage.t 


* Memoire en Faveur de la Liberté des Cultes, p. 130, et seq. 

f The nomination of pastors by the flocks, or, at least, the participa- 
tion of the flocks in the nomination, is a more ancient principle than the 
Opposite one. Itis worthy of remark, that in the ancient law of Massa- 
chusetts, which is quoted further on, and which charges the government 
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We add a remarkable fact. When an illustrious champion 
of catholicism, M. de Lamennais, shook off, with haughty in- 
dignation, the fetters with which, in his opinion, the govern- 
ment of France had loaded the church, to whom did he pro- 
pose to transfer religious authority? To the people! Again 
to an extraneous power! But the people have no greater 
right than the civil government to rule the church. This was 
then but another mode of attaching religion to politics. One 
creed, one people—Cujus regio, hujus religio! Under forms, 
however different, feudal slavery still ! 


Note 16, PAGE 345. 
DEPENDENCE OF PASTORS. 


Mucu has been said of the state of dependence in which 
the pastors of churches, separated from the state, are neces- 
sarily placed. We must be clear on this point. It may, per- 
haps, be affirmed, that the position of a pastor, appointed to) 
his parish by the civil power, is more advantageous. A po- 
sition apparently less advantageous might, nevertheless, be 
more consonant with truth; the ministry is not less useful on 
account of its trials, and faithful ministers, when hazarding 
their lives, would not make the conveniences of life their 
study. Perhaps it may be said, that a precarious condition, 
as a trial to the flesh, puts fidelity into peril, Admitting this 


to make the citizens go to church, it is expressly stipulated that the pa- 
rishioners shall nominate their pastor. This arrangement, which some 
esteem so barbarous, appears most reasonable to men of great authority. 
We extract the following passages from the Geneva pamphlet before 
mentioned :— 

“The concurrence of parisbioners in the election of their pastor is! 
conformable to the principle and the practice of the primitive constitu- 
tion of the Christian church, and of the reformation; and contributes 
powerfully to excite a general interest in religious matters.— Ullmann. 

“ We appoint a shepherd over the sheep, but Christians choose their 
own pastor.”—Harms. 
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to be the case, the guarantee offered by the state would be 
a singular preservative, or a strange remedy. To render, once 
for all, and constitutionally, pastors dependent, with a view 
to keep them from dependence—to preserve them from a pos- 
sible dependence, by a certain and actual dependence—would 
be to resemble a man who plunges into water up to the neck 
to avoid the rain. If it be found convenient to call such a 
position independent, it would be as well to ascertain that 
this independence would be more advantageous than the ap- 
prehended dependence. And, should this appear, there are 
many who, although strongly attached to the union of church 
and state, would not regard this independence as a necessary 
corollary of the union. We stated at the end of the preceding 
note, and we have adverted to it in this, that respectable 
‘men claim the right of the nomination of pastors by the pa- 
rishes. Is not this, in a sense, to place the pastors at the 
mercy of their flocks ? And how shall it be proved to them, 
that the independence of a community is less desirable than 
that of the individual? For it must be observed, that the 
independence of one of the parties constitutes the dependence 
of the other, and the whole question comes to this—should 
the society depend upon its functionary, or the functionary 
upon the society? Even in catholicism, where the pastor is 
not appointed to the office by the act of his flock, the vacant 
posts have been sometimes filled up by popular election. It 
is natural enough, that that which, among catholics, has be- 
come the exception, should be the rule among protestants. 
Those who object to our system—the dependent condition of 
the pastors—argue upon a supposition, and not upon fact; they 
suppose that the separation would necessarily introduce a de- 
mocratic constitution of the church. We will reason upon 
this hypothesis, and we shall not deny the danger or the 
temptation. We cannot doubt that the temptation is presented 
to gain or to retain a flock by unworthy compliances. But 
all men are exposed to this trial, whose position and existence 
depend upon opinion; and the only difference is, that in the 
case of the ministry, concessions are more culpable, and of 
greater consequence. But while we wait for proof that this 
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condition is not what it ought to be, we wait also for a posi- 
tion to be pointed out free from temptation and peril :—we 
say, moreover, that a minister is an apostle, an extraordinary 
man, the voice of God and of eternity, the successor of all the 
martyrs, the imitator of Jesus Christ, the Cyrenean who helps 
him to carry his cross. The peril is great, the office is great, 
the responsibility is great—the recompence still greater. 

But why should we further reason on a hypothesis both 
gratuitous and arbitrary? We are pointed to the pastor, as 
the sport of the caprices of his flock. Is this invariably the 
case ? Does not religion create other relations ? Dr. Julius, 
the observer whom we love to quote, although he has not em- 
braced our theory, saw, with a displeasure in which we partake, 
ministers subjected, without consideration, to an injurious 
control on the part of the laity. This is at least not the case: 
amongst the Catholics, the Episcopalians, and the Wesleyans. 
—communions which, although independent, are not on that 
account more democratical. But we must admit, that in other 
churches, this control, the principle of which we cannot abso-. 
lutely reject, has presented this grievous character ; and that 
in more than one place in America, the equilibrium which 
ought to exist between the lay and the clerical elements, has’ 
been destroyed to the prejudice of the latter, and consequently 
to the prejudice of the church ; but ought we not to add, that: 
some well-informed Americans affirm, that the pastors are not 
at the mercy of their flocks ? We should have presumed so 
We believe not only that fidelity is most esteemed, but we 
think that the contrary presumption rests upon a singular 
notion of the principle which gives birth to religious societies, 
and upon a narrow view of the religious future of the world” 

There is, we admit, little reliance to be placed upon a reli=* 
gious society altogether factitious, which, if it ever were a 
society, is one no longer, and which can never again become 
one ; neither can we rely on the solidity of the views, and of 
the spirit of those more genuine, but unforeseen and transitory” 
societies, which bubble up from the stagnant bosom of our” 
ancient ecclesiastical associations. There are fantasies of all. 
descriptions, even theological, and these are not the least”. 
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fantastic ; but to convert these exceptions into a rule, would 
e to misapprehend both man and religion. Under whatever 
uspices a religious establishment be founded, it tends to re- 
pri, and aspires to stability ; order, authority, serious- 
ness, are the first elements it makes use of ; and it is only in 
sickly times, and under the influence of very particular cir- 
‘cumstances, that men venture to sport with religion. Stead- 
fastness is a principal consideration with all those, who have 
“been induced by a spontaneous impulse to set bounds to their 
conduct in the form of religion, and this tendency is indeed 
so strong, that it threatens incessantly to congeal religious 
‘principle in the veins of the ecclesiastical body. There is no 
‘system which does not supply itself with guarantees for its 
own stability ; how much more, then, shall we find them in those 
confederations of churches, which are formed without the 
slightest compulsion ? There tradition is scarcely an impe- 
'diment, and authority is none. An idea of religion is perhaps 
but too soon attached to the institutions constructed around 
religion. Stability, not inconstancy, is felt to be consistent 
with religion, which represents, amidst the changing scenes 
of time, the idea of the immutable and the eternal. 
_ In the system of separation, as well as in that of the union, 
‘the individuality of the preacher is endangered by the force 
of opinion. That which many persons think and feel, others, 
who find themselves within the same sphere of attraction, 
are tempted to think and feel also. We pretend not to pre- 
vent what it is impossible to arrest ; we say only, that this is 
perfectly natural ; reason and conscience have, so to speak, 
nothing else to do, but to look well to themselves. There is 
nothing false at the base of this state of things ; there is no 
principle violated. It is impossible to say as much of the 
system which permits the slightest legal contact between the 
political and spiritual communities. Independently of all the 
probable consequences of this principle when set in action, 
by its mere adoption the lie is given to those truths upon which 
all human morality is founded. 
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Note 17, Pace 352. 


THE INTEREST OF SOCIETY IS TO LEAVE RELIGION 
INDEPENDENT. 


STATESMEN whose minds are honourably predisposed to 
employ religion for the good of society, will meditate with 
interest on the ancient and modern law of Massachusetts. 


THE ANCIENT LAW. 


As the happiness of a people, and the good order and preser- 
vation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, 
religion, and morality, and as these cannot be generally dif- 
fused through a community, but by the institution of the pub- 
lic worship of God, and of public instructions in piety, reli- 
gion, and morality ; therefore, to promote their happiness, 
and to secure the good order and preservation of their govern- 
ment, the people of this commonwealth have a right to invest 
their legislature with power to authorize and require, and the 
legislature shall from time to time authorize and require, the 
several towns, parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, 
and religious societies, to make suitable provision, at their 
own expense, for the institution of the public worship of 
God, and for the support and maintenance of public protes- 
tant teachers of piety, religion, and morality, in all cases 
where such provisions shall not be made voluntarily. And 
the people of this commonwealth have also a right to, and do, 
invest their legislature with authority to enjoin upon all the 
subjects, an attendance upon the instructions of the publie 
teachers aforesaid, at stated times and seasons, if there be 
any on whose instructions they can conscientiously and con- 
veniently attend. 

LAW OF 1820. 


As the happiness of a people, and the good order and pre- 
servation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, 
religion, and morality ; and as these cannot be generally dif- 
fused through a community, but by the public worship of God ; 
and as the public worship of God will be best promoted by 
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recognising the unalienable right of every man, to render 
that worship in the mode most consistent with the dictates of 
his own conscience ; therefore no person shall by law be com- 
pelled to join, or support, nor be classed with, or associated 
to any congregation or religious society whatever, &c. 

The preambles are literally the same, the enactments 
widely different. 


Note 18, PAGE 362. 


SUPPOSED CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN A POLITICAL FORM 
AND A RELIGIOUS FORM. 


Ir may be asked, whether the form of a religious society 
be not more or less determined by the very fact of its inde- 
pendence, and whether this form in its turn will not determine 
that of the political society. These are two distinct ques- 
tions ; with regard to the first, facts do not give an affirmative 
answer. ‘The reformed church of France, when, not being 
recognised by the state, she was consequently independent, 
inclined towards democracy ; the institutions of the Mora- 
vians are democratic ; but episcopacy and catholicism retain 
in the United States that form of government which accords 
with their creed. To ask whether they will retain it, is to 
ask whether they will continue, the one Catholic, and the 
other Episcopal ; it is almost to ask whether there be, under 
the regime of independence, any other possible form of wor- 
ship than that of Calvin.* Reasoning would be of little 
avail in this matter against hopes and fears. We shall only 
observe, that if in a society all the machinery must turn in 
the same direction, the family must necessarily become demo- 
cratic, that is to say, it must cease to be a family. As to 
knowing whether a certain constitution of the religious so- 
ciety will give rise to an analogous constitution in the poli- 
tical society, it may be said, with great probability, that as the 
human mind is consistent with itself, habits contracted in one 
sphere are transported naturally into another, and that we can 


* Wesleyanism, an independent association, is not democratic, 
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scarcely be by turns democrats in the church, and aristocrats, § 


or monarchists, in the state. But to accomplish the antici- 
pated result, the same religious society must, in the first 
place, unite the whole, or the majority of citizens ; or that 
the different religious societies, as an effect of their inde- 
pendence, should be drawn towards the same form of associa- 
tion. Let us further remark, that a democratic, or aristocratic 
form of church government, does not necessarily presuppose 
a democratic or aristocratic spirit. The constitution of the 
Moravian brethren is decidedly democratical, a small number 
of arrangements excepted, which are contrary to that prin- 
ciple, for the simple reason, that the Moravian brethren have 
not been biased by any political system, and have not studied 
the symmetry of their government so much as its results. 
It is well known, that the Moravians are of no political party, 
and pay little regard to politics. It may be that the religious 
society, when left to itself, tends involuntarily to certain 
forms, but not in a political spirit. There is coincidence, but 
not relation ; and this explains how Christians, who would be 
democrats or aristocrats in their church, might neither be one 
nor the other in the political society to which they belong. 
If, as we are assured, a great number of the Dissenters in 
Great Britain incline to radicalism, it is because they live in 
the country of an established church and of a state religion ; 
would they be so in a country where, no church being 
privileged, all would stand on an equal footing ? The spirit 
of sects, which are at the same time considerable and de- 
graded, takes readily the type of a political spirit ; it is not 
so (as America proves) with sects who do not see a privileged 
church set over them. After all, if the religious society 
creates in the population of a country particular political 
tendencies—if it should there make general one spirit rather 
than another—if it should prepare the citizens for certain 
institutiens, would not these institutions be suitable to a 


people whose spirit had been previously fashioned to their 


likeness ? 


This indirect and unpremeditated influence of the consti- 


tution of the church upon that of the state, is altogether 
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problematical. Not so, however, the danger—and it is very 
-considerable—with which all institutions are unceasingly 
enaced by a religion which has espoused the state, or which 
“the state has espoused. The religion which has need of the 
state, will feel also the need, and will arrogate to itself the 
right of transforming the state into its image. It is consistent 
and natural that she should busy herself with state matters, 
and that, according to circumstances, she should wish to keep 
he state as a cloth in its first folds, or that she should aim to 
efface them by unrolling it. In short, to be faithful to her 
principle, to carry it fully out, the state religion ought to act 
the politician, and she will do so. Conservative, retrograde, 
r revolutionary, it matters not. And she will not act in an 
rderly manner, like a power of the state, but as a party, or, 
‘as opportunity may present, a faction. The events at Zurich 
| in September, 1839, may serve as a commentary upon this 


Norte 19, PAGE 373. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Tue union of church and state, which we here present as 
the cause of many evils, is, without doubt, an effect before it 
becomes a cause. This union is a particular form of the 
general error which has commingled the two estates of the 
temporal and spiritual, although they are reciprocally im- 

penetrable. This confusion prevailed in the religions of the 
‘ancient world, because it existed, in principle, in unregenerate 
human nature. It is the most vivacious and tenacious of 
L our errors. If it have received its most categorical expres- 
sion, and most regular consecration in the union of church 
and state, we do not deny that it is produced elsewhere. 
On-the contrary, it could not have established itself there, if 
it had not existed everywhere. It was in the mind of the 
son of Jonas, when he provided two swords to defend Jesus 
Christ ; in the mind of the son of Zebedee, when he pro- 
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posed to our Lord to cause the fire from heaven to descend 
upon an unbelieving city; in the mind of all the Apostles, 
when they accused to their Master a man who followed not 
with them. The omnipotent energy of our Saviour was 
alone sufficient to overcome this evil; he alone, as the Saviour, 
could promulgate principles with authority ; his blood pur- 
chased this truth as well as all those he came to bring into 
the world. The incarnation and the cross could alone con- 
secrate it ; and Jesus by making himself mediator, has sup- 
pressed every other—the state as well as the priest. 

The confusion between crime and sin, and crime and heresy, 
between the two jurisdictions of heaven and of earth, the 
tendency to materialize the spirit, to temporalize religion, is 
a phenomenon reproduced everywhere, and in the most 
opposite circumstances of religious association. But these 
efforts are incoherent, this system is without basis and in- 
tegrity, so long as the church does not become the state, or 
the state the church. The system should pretend to nothing 
less than this union; it is its complete and necessary form— 
its true name. Upon the same soil there cannot co-exist two 
public powers, two public prosecutors, two penal sanctions ; 
there cannot be two secular powers, two estates. To realize 
the idea which makes every citizen a believer, the church 
must become the state, or the state the church. Then alone 
the idea has found its expression. Then alone the principle 
can profess itself ; it has a form, but if it deserts the form it 
deserts itself. ; 

Then, also, and only then, the principle becomes established 
in facts, and takes root in the life; for in the mutual inde- 
pendence of church and state it cannot but languish. The 
religious society separated from the state, could not regularly, 
and for any length of time, make use of secular power and 
legal severities for the triumph of a doctrine ; for, by so 
doing, it would become the state. It is then the asso- 
ciation of church and state which makes the confusion of the 
spiritual with the temporal a fact, a reality ; as it is also that 
union which elevates this confusion to the dignity of a 
principle. To refuse this association is, then, to deny the 





~ 
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_ principle itself, which is not true if the association be not, 
bi the latter being its complete form. The principle is entire 
- only in this union, and it is here we must attack it. It is 
- impossible to refuse it anything if we once allow to it this 
_ form—impossible to grant it anything when this has been 
refused. The distinction between temporal and spiritual is 
nothing else than the distinction between the state and the 
church ; for the temporal, in the full meaning of that term, is 
nothing else than the state ; and the spiritual, in its complete- 
ness, the church—the church being “ the fulness of him who 
-filleth all in all” A persecuting church makes itself the 
state ; a persecuting state makes itself the church. 

Some communities isolated from the state have, it is said, 
attempted persecution. An additional reason this for attack- 
ing a system which acknowledges, sanctions, and consecrates 
what they have done. All, therefore, who do not desire that 
spiritual and temporal interests should be confounded, ought 
to join our ranks. Would it not be strange that, although 
opposed to this error, they should be indulgent to that insti- 
tution which alone sanctions it and gives it force? Do they 
rightly understand their own principle if they tolerate this 
union ? Ought they not either to disavow it, or to attack it 
upon its throne ? And have they any right to say that they 
are averse to the despotism of the priests, if they are willing 
to acknowledge, in spiritual matters, the authority of the 
state ? 

Perhaps many may say that it is to escape from the des- 
potism of the priesthood that they invoke that of the state. 
An extraordinary remedy this! Is not spiritual despotism 
sanctioned by calling in the secular power to the aid of spi- 
ritual interests? Does history teach us that the union of 
church and state has availed to protect consciences against 
the designs of the priesthood? And if, indeed, a priest were 
disgraced and degraded, would this be endured? Is not the 
priest a part of the church? and in the disgrace of the priest 
is not the church itself disgraced? Well, then, a despotic 
or an abject priest is the only alternative; and in order that 

the church may not be subjected to the priest, it must be 


23 
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subjected to the state. But we mistake; there is a third 
alternative; the priest at once humiliated and despotic; the 
priest dependent on the state, and the believer dependent on 
the priest; a compound, in nearly equal proportions, of 
clerical and political influence. What liberty is preserved? 
what principle saved? 


It is precisely because priestly despotism is odious to us, | 


that we desiderate the separation of the two institutions. 
Others, who hate it also, understand the matter differently. 
This is our idea—the priest will everywhere be tempted to 
rule, the believer will everywhere be tempted to yield to the 
priest; we know not what is to prevent either the one or the 
other. But as one abuse does not correct another abuse; as 
the despotism which is feared is sanctioned by that which is 
not feared; as the union, above all, makes a principle of that 
which was only a fact, we reject it for the same reason that 
others support it. What, then, remains? The priest, with the 
advantage of his learning, title, and position; the believer, 
with his feelings of respect for the priest, and the need he 
has of him; that is to say, the oft-repeated story of influence 
and opinion, and superior to influence and opinion, liberty, 
and truth. We prefer this combination. 

If we have clearly expressed our sentiments, it will be un- 
derstood why our attacks are directed, not against the con- 
fusion of the temporal and the spiritual, which no one de- 
fends, but against the union of church and state, which is not 
only defended, but commended; not the confusion which 
springs from this union, but the union itself which creates it. 
That in independent communities there might, under the in- 
direct influence of the system that we oppose, have been 
abuses and even crimes, we do not deny; but who will assert 
that had the church and the state remained distinct and in- 
dependent, the page of history would have recorded what it 
now does? It may be said, if it had not been the general 
desire, the church and the state would not have been asso- 
ciated; was not this union the effect of universal opinion? 
Certainly; but after having been an effect, does it not become 
acause? Is it not a fact, sui generis? Does it not rest upon 
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| principles peculiarly its own? After we may have imagined 
… the confusion between temporal and spiritual things to have 
been overcome, does not this union of church and state, busy- 
- ing itself in facts and opinions, incessantly reproduce it? Can 
… the salutary distinction be so clearly maintained while church 
and state remain united, or, rather, entangled? No, no. We 
shall not lose our time in defending a distinction the despe- 
rate subtlety of which has fatigued the most comprehensive 
minds. Experience has fully taught us that it is impossible to 
define it in the system which unites the two bodies. The 
union itself, then, is the object of our attack, and after having 
combated it in its principle, we condemn it by its effects. 
We cannot comprehend how those who have read ecclesias- 
tical history can contemplate these boasted relations without 
some doubt upon their minds. We cannot comprehend, both 
experiments being made, how the present choice can be 
justified. We cannot comprehend why it should be said that 
_ there is as little safety in one way as in the other, and, above 
all, why it is not seen that the times in which we live (and by 
this we understand more than our own immediate age) render 
necessary what was formerly impossible. Truth is always 
the same; but truth has its seasons. And if the universality 
of religious belief—if universal adhesion to the theocratical 
principle rendered the union inevitable in past ages, what a 
time is ours for theocracy! Does not the religious state of 
the human mind throughout Europe evidently call for the 
separation of the two interests? In this is the principle 
of revival; in this the future form of Christianity, the earnest 
of that which is to come. It might perish in relations, the 
falsity of which becomes daily more palpable and more dis- 
gusting. No, it will not perish, it will, like Samson, burst 
these feeble bands. 

With these prefatory reflections, we enter upon the subject 
of this note. 

We have already shewn that the church and the state may 
exist, and even assist each other, without being united, but 
that, united, they can only damage each other. We now 
undertake another task. We propose to take a rapid survey 
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of the history of the Christian church, pausing upon those 
facts best calculated to shew us the value of the reciprocal 
influence of church and state under the system of the union. 
But it may be foreseen, after what has been said, that we 
shall not deny, in a certain sense, the necessity of past events. 
To set out with the adoption of the church by the empire, 
the current of events can have but one bed and one course; 
still further; we admit that the point of departure itself was 
that which it must have been—yes, that which it must have 
been in the abandonment of those sublime principles, and 
of that superhuman wisdom which governed the conduct of 
Christ and his apostles. What does this prove? Simply this: 
that the church, tempted in the world, as her head was in 
the wilderness, has not made the same replies to the prince of 
this world. Jesus Christ, having learned that the people 
were coming to take him by force and make him a king, 
withdrew to a mountain alone (John, vi. 15): the church, 
when the people came to take her by force and make her a 
queen, did not withdraw herself.* Will it be said that she 
could not embrace the whole truth at once? We admit it; but 
on the one side this infirmity is her reproach, and on the 
other, truth is not less the truth,—right is not less the right, 
—and that from the beginning; so that we must say, once for 
all, that which the church has not done she could not do, and 
yet ought to have done. But if she could not, it was be- 
cause she would not; this was the true cause of her weak- 
ness, and affords at once acorrective and a key to the fatalism 
of history. 

The preceding sentiments are sufficient to make our design 
apparent. We are of opinion that the alliance is fatal, and 
we wish to shew it. We are not insensible to the good that 
has been done in the church, notwithstanding the deplorable 
influences of that which is called union. We concede to no 
system, to no institution, the power to extinguish the flame 


* It is scarcely necessary to remark that here, and in the sequel of this 
note, the word church is not used in its mystical sense, but in its cus- 
tomary sense alone. The history of the true church is written in 
heaven. 
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which Jesus Christ himself came to kindle upon earth. God 
at length will be found stronger than man. But we deny 
that this good can be imputable to the union, which can only 
diminish and corrupt it. We do not admit that a wrong 
principle can be the means of good; we see in the error, 
which refers to the union the glory of that good which it could 
not prevent, only a fearful example of the vulgar sophism, 
post hoc, or cum hoc ergo propter hoc ; and, on the other hand, 
we are bold to attribute to the union those evils which bear 
its mark, and which, without it, would be impossible and in- 
conceivable. 

Various causes contributed to the union. Rome and the 
ancient world identified religion and country. When the 
nations formed but one empire, this empire still comprised 
many countries. Rome, which skilfully controlled the 
nations and the local divinities, received one after another 
into her pantheon those gods which were well suited to dwell 
together. Had she been able to enrol Jesus Christ among 
them, all the course of history would have been changed; 
Christianity, withdrawn from persecution, would have been 
no longer itself; it would have disavowed itself in the birth. 
But his absence from the pantheon was not without conse- 
quences to himself and the empire. He was held to be an 
enemy until he was a king. Rome, externally converted to 
the doctrine of the cross, shewed herself faithful to her tra- 
ditions in making of the religion of the martyrs, the religion 
of the state. There was no just conception of religion in the 
simple condition of liberty. The error upon this point was 
universal. Christians recalling to their minds the theocracy, 
fell into the double error of wishing to revive it, and of 
taking the shadow for the substance. The church, since that 
time, has been in effect but a clumsy imitation of the theo- 
cratical administration. It is connected with the idea in the 
minds of some, that too much cannot be done for religion, 
- with the conviction in the mind of others, that it was not 
under the shadow of the throne, but upon the throne itself 
that the religion of the Crucified should find an asylum. The 
religious liberty proclaimed by Constantine was but a transi- 
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tory act, enduring but a day. The dénowement was at hand; 
almost immediately the state became Christian. ‘This was a 
first invasion of the empire, not by a people, but by a worship. 
And it is remarkable, when there were two empires there 
were also two churches. 

The church was gradually prepared for this new mode of 
existence. Before it became a state church, it was almost 
national; public opinion advanced half way. The church, 
enveloped, pressed upon, penetrated all things ; she was al- 
ready in the state.* It has been said, that it was the want 
of support on the part of the state which created the hierarchy. 
It may be so, although we do not see always and everywhere 
a hierarchy spring up in the church, as a result of its inde- 
pendent condition. This, however, is evident, that the hier- 
archy fully prepared the church to become a state church. 
The powerful relations which were formed, seemed to secure, 
by this union, completion and consecration. In the primitive 
unity of all things, and when nothing was prepared for the 
distinction of temporal from spiritual things, these Chris- 
tian communities were the people, the bishops princes, col- 
lectively too powerful, and not powerful enough to remain 
what they were. 

In a word, the ancient idea—whether pagan or Jewish—of 
unity, prevailed over the modern and Christian idea of dis- 
tinction. 

This union, wanting in true cement, did not retard the 
fall of the empire. It was approaching to it, and the union 
hastened its march. The empire had most unity when its 


* We must place ourselves in this point of view to comprehend this 
phrase of Machiavel :—“ The Christian religion was so generally dif- 
fused, and the number of Christians so great, that to reign securely, the 
princes were compelled to join the strongest party, by becoming Chris- 
tians. This is why Constantine was baptized.” (Hist. de Florence, liv.1re.) 
The hierarchy assumed by degrees the character of a government, and 
the church the consistency of a nation; or rather, the nation having be- 
come the church, saw two governments above her; they were compelled 
to come to an arrangement. This fact is well described by Gibbon, 
ch. xx. vol. iii. p. 283, 1st edition. 

+ Spittler, Grundriss der Kirchengeschicte, 1st period, sec. 8. 
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only religion was that of victory. The church weakened the 
ancient political power, without creating new power. The 
_ union of the two interests was more embarrassing than use- 
ful. The political power interfered with religion, religion 
. with politics. The offices of affection which the church had 
_ taken upon herself, became, by degrees, government places : 
_ the church herself was a branch of the administrative power.* 
_ Strong in her new position, she commenced persecution with 
such ardour, that it might have been said, she sought to make 
_ up for lost time ; she put believers to death, she killed phi- 
_ losophers, jealous, it seemed, to make it appear, from the first, 
_ that in the hands of theologians the sceptre becomes an axe. 
- Powér, reputation, and intrigue assumed the right, on more 
_ than one occasion, to decide wherein catholicity consisted. The 

emperors recollected that they had been made pontiffs. But 

pontiffs or not, how could they avoid to decide between two 
_ opinions or two parties, neither of which would yield, and 
_ each of whom looked to them? Inspired, or assisted by the 

bishops of the court,t they became, by final appeal, the judges 
_ of doctrine. More than once, by means of their power, the 
unity of the faith was maintained; but their authority was 
equally potent in destroying this unity. The people, accus- 
tomed to seek for truth in authority, and the authority of the 





* Jurisdiction granted by Constantine and Justinian to the bishops. 
(Spittler, 2nd period, sec. 29, and Hase, Kirchengeschicte, p. 166.) 

f The persecutions inflicted upon sects must be reckoned amongst the 
most effectual causes of the ruin of the empire. ‘ That which did most 
injury to the political condition of the government,” says Montesquieu, 
“ was the project it had conceived, of reducing all men to the same opi- 
nion on matters of religion. . . . As the ancient Romans strength- 
ened their empire by allowing in it every kind of worship, in the sequel 
they reduced it to nothing by cutting off, one after another, those sects 
which were not dominant. These sects were entire nations. Justinian, 
who destroyed these sects by the sword and by law, laid waste several 
provinces. He thought to have augmented the number of believers; he 
only diminished the number of men.” Read, moreover, the whole chap- 
ter from which this passage is taken (Grandeur et Decadence des Rom., 
ch. xxii.), to see into what embarrassment the empire was thrown, by the 
reciprocal intermixture of politics with religion, and religion with politics. 

t Villers. Esquisse de l'Histoire de l'Eglise, p. 16. 
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throne, in vain interrogated this oracle upon the worship of 
images, proscribed by several emperors, and protected by some 
others; and upon arianism, to which the bloody seal of martyr- 
dom was no more wanting than to orthodoxy. There were na- 
tional heresies, because there were heretical sovereigns. An 
emperor elected a patriarch ; the pope refused confirmation; 
and from this dispute arose the great schism, as it is called, 
which detached for ever the vast eastern church from Rome. 

That the questions agitated were important, frivolity alone 
can doubt; if those who were martyrs ought not to have been 
so, at least they were not, as it has been said, “ martyrs to a 
diphthong ;” but the more important the questions, the more 
important was it to agitate them in a pure medium, as ques- 
tions and not as interests. But in this partnership of the 
church and the empire, the piety even of the princes became 
fatal, and Theodosius did more mischief than Julian.* From 
the beginning, the alliance was too often nothing but a com- 
promise between the passions of the court and the passions of 
the sacristy. Theodosius lends his sword to the violences of 
the priests ; the priests, in their turn, legalize the violences 
of Theodosius.+ 

We must not inquire, if the spirit of the ministry will 
alter ;{ worldly prospects had enfeebled its zeal, or led it 
astray ; the enriched and legalized church walked by sight ; 
the priest, engaged with worldly matters, deserved so fully 
the name of secular, that a second clergy became necessary; 
a second time, Christianity left the camp to revive itself in the 


* Vide Villers, pp. 24 and 25, for the summary of the services ren- 
dered by Theodosius to the Christian church. 

ft We must neither overlook nor depreciate instances of generous re- 
sistance, although they have not always maintained that purely apostolic 
character that they would have had, under the influence of another 
system of relations between church and state; we point out the bad 
effects of the institution without denying the good that it has not 
smothered ; but if this spiritual ascendancy, of which they quote to us the 
examples, had remained purely spiritual, how much more pure, more 
venerable, more profoundly efficacious, would it have been in all cases! 

t Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 82, of the French 
translation. 
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desert. Monachism was a reaction of Christian principle, an 
effort of religion towards its original. She returns thither in 
returning towards the people. We have not been able to say 
to the church, for a long time, there are not among you many 
noble, many rich, many mighty ; the poor rather are wanting ; 
the last disciples of the abolished superstitions had been pagani, 
peasants. 

The liberty of the church did not want defenders. The 
distinction between the spiritual and the temporal is so essen- 
tial to Christianity, that the state and the church could not 
melt into one another, as at the time the world was pagan. 
Ecclesiastical history is, in great part, the history of the 
efforts of the spiritual to disengage itself from the shackles 
of the temporal; but the spiritual institution sought indepen- 
dence under the form of domination, which is but another 
kind of dependence ; besides which, the party who desires to 
rule, takes the chance of being ruled in its turn. Woe be to 
him, who sees only in liberty a means of curtailing the liberty 
of another! Woe to him, who loves only his own liberty! 
The emperor frequently bowed his head before the bishop of 
Rome; but that bishop, in his turn, saw his election depend 
upon the confirmation of the emperor,* to whom he even paid 
a sum of money for permission to be ordained. Public opi- 
nion, it is true, traced a line of demarcation between the 
empire and the priesthood, and divided among them, in idea, 
the government of human affairs; but no one understood that 
the state is despoiled of all political power which it does not 
exercise, or does not exercise on its own account, and that 
such a part degrades it the more, as there is no other alternative 
than to be oppressed, or to oppress in the interest of a third 
party. Between the priesthood and the empire there was the 
people, whom, by turns, the empire made use of as a weapon 
against the priesthood, and the priesthood as a rampart 
against the empire. In spite of some accidental advantages, 
how was it that they did not see in this, a principle of anarchy, 
and the very destruction of that unity, of which they thought 


* All the principal sees were finally at the nomination of the empe- 
ror. Spittler, p. 112. 
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to find the pledge in the union of the two societies ? This 
was no more a principle of order and unity in the state, than 
‘the institution of ecclesiastical immunities, which raised ¢€ 
whole class of citizens above the common right, and which, 
even in the bosom of the common right, attributed to it a juris- 
diction which it could only exercise in its proper spirit—we 
mean, in a clerical spirit. 

The emissaries of the church in a pagan country, began 
their apostolate according to the spirit, and continued it 
according to the flesh. Imbued with the theocratical idea, 
they converted by ordinary means a prince, and the latter by 
force his people. This was in most cases a new police, of 
which the prince bought the secret. History does not leave 
us ignorant of the value of forced conversions. We do not 
pretend to reduce it to nothing ; this would be to deny the 
divine power of Christianity. It cannot entirely lose that 
power in our hands, and the vessel is never so cracked, that 
some drops at least do not remain in it. But who will have the 
hardihood to give honour to a system for the good which it 
could not entirely prevent? If, moreover, the end justifies the 
means, the end would justify the most violent persecutions exer- 
cised upon idolatrous nations, since it is a fact that at the end 
of these persecutions many became and remained Christians. 

From this epoch, the true name of the pretended associa- 
tion of the church with the state, is that of contention.* By 
turns to defend themselves against each other, or to encroach 
upon one another, or to make use the one of the other, each 
for its own ends—this is the whole history of these boasted 


* There is, however, a work on the “ Harmony of the Priesthood and 
of the Empire,” intended to shew, that precise and invariable limits have 
always separated the respective domains of the church and the state. 
Whatever be the fact, the title of the work is remarkable; and what is 
not less so, this volume, written by order of the French government, so 
prejudiced the court of Rome against the author (M.de Marea), that he 
was obliged, to obtain his episcopal bulls, formally to retract his 
opinions, (although very moderate.) A book, rather timid than bold, 
upon the harmony of the priesthood and the empire, was thus nearly 
occasioning an explosion of discord between the priesthood and the 
empire. 
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relations. There is a great difference between what is called 
the balance of power in a well ordered state, and this in- 
voluntary and fortuitous division of influence—this capricious 
game of see-saw, which vindicates by excessive reactions the 
eternal law of order without ever re-establishing it. 
When the Germanic tribes had invaded and conquered, 
one after another, the ancient empire of Rome, the noble 
character of mediators, devolved upon the bishops, drew more 
closely the ties which bound the church to the state. The 
monarchs, finding it to their interest to attach to themselves 
the principal pastors, conferred upon them dignities, pre- 
sented them with vassals, and made them share, so to speak, 
in their conquests. These chief pastors, or these princes of the 
church, sat in the councils of sovereigns, who rejoiced in the 
opportunity of opposing this nobility drawn from the sanc- 
tuary, to the nobility created on the battle-field. Tithes 
became, at the same time, a civil and religious obligation, a 
law, and adoctrine. The church in these new empires, just as 
in the old, found herself rich and powerful, and her kingdom 
was of this world. It cannot be denied that she has put a 
bit in the mouths of princes, and has served, on more than 
one occasion, the cause of humanity ; had she never done so, 
the apostasy would have been complete ; but at how many 
times, and in how many ways, has she also done the 
contrary! And how inferior, and less pure, her ascen- 
dancy as an institution, than her ideal ascendancy! It 
is a remarkable and unvarying fact, that whenever a 
great religious influence sprung up, it seemed necessary that 
it should assume immediately the form and the spirit of po- 
litical power. The past, however, governed the present ; 
the august guardianship with which religion was invested had 
no longer the choice of a form. The reputation of the papal 
see, dishonoured by so great a number of the individuals who 
occupied it, had no redeeming quality but in the refuge it 
offered to the oppressed, who in those unhappy times could 
find no other. 
But this prosperity led to insolence, this wealth to cor- 
ruption, this power to all kinds of excesses. The cup of 
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iniquity overflowed. The sanctuary was profaned. The 
pontificate of many of the pretended successors of St. Peter 
presented the image of frantic orgies. Everything was 
pardoned in that only power, which, at distant intervals, 
made head against tyranny, with which too often it was seen 
allied. Gregory VII. appeared; however great he may 
have been, his work is but an episode. He endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to restore the church to its original condition, 
but he did not succeed in re-investing it with its original 
purity. He desired for the church more than liberty, and he 
involved it in that dispute respecting investitures, which so 
little resembled the sacred disputes of apostolic times. Hil- 
debrand was one of those Melchisedecs of history, without 
ancestors or posterity, for whom no one prepared the way, 
and whose path no one followed.* 

The crusades, whose origin was rather religious than 
ecclesiastical, were skilfully turned to account by the Romish 
priesthood. But the penetrating eye of secular power dis- 
cerned through these clouds of enthusiasm and glory, the 
usurpations of religious power. The natural, and, at that 
time, the only patrons of national sovereignty, the princes, 
took exceptions against this universal sovereignty, of which 
each of them was little more than the lieutenant. These 
exceptions are known by the name of Concordats or Prag- 
matics. The principle of nationality, which under the system 
of separation had not been hostile to catholic unity, under 
the opposite system injured it, and furnished to the Refor- 

* The doctrine of Gregory upon the right of investiture might be de- 
fended. It might have been admissible on the part of a church which 
only claimed independence, but the pretensions of Rome went further. 
The right of fulminating an interdict upon a people, is, without doubt, 
something more than independence, 

+ This sovereignty attempted to overcome the universal sovereignty 
at Rome. M. Hello has reason to say, in speaking of the epoch in 
which the Gallican church secured her liberties — “ The sovereignty 
resided no longer in a foreigner.” It is remarkable that the idea of 
nationality, and that of spirituality, exclude each other; but the defence 
of nationality was the first form of the contest for the division of the 
temporal from the spiritual. Will it not be said, that facts are ironical, 
and that destiny is paradoxical ? 
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‘mation one of its strongest positions. Rome saw protestations 
‘multiply, and defections commence. The king, St. Louis, 
raised a barrier, and caused it to be respected. Frederick IL, 
under the weight of an excommunication,* sustained a gi- 





… * The meaning and the extent of an excommunication are known; 
‘its consequences were civil ; and when it fell upon a prince, the spiritual 
“state (real or imaginary) of a single individual disturbed the world. 
Let us call to mind the kingdom of France, put under an interdict on 
account of Philip Augustus. The church, it is true, pleasantly excuses 
herself from the external consequences of her acts. “The Inquisition 
is calumniated,” says M. de Maistre, “ when it is accused of having shed 
blood ; it did but sign the sentences, and delivered the guilty to the 
secular power.” it was the secular power, then, which shed blood! 
the Inquisition only shed a little ink, and perhaps also some tears over 
the fate of the condemned. M. Frayssinous, who does not go this 
length, says, that “the most legitimate excommunication would not 
deprive a sovereign of his right to the obedience of the people in civil 
“and political matters. This doctrine has so generally prevailed that the 
contrary opinion is obsolete, even beyond the Alps.” Obsolete is a 
happy expression, denoting that the grapes we can no longer reach are 
‘sour. In the theocratical spirit of the middle age, and according to the 
ideas of the pontiffs of this epoch, religious excommunication implied 
“civil excommunication. “ We ought,” it will be said, “to be guided by 
opinion, not by the institution itself; opinion is obstinate in not acknow- 
‘ledging the man and the citizen where the Christian has disappeared ; 
and this opinion itself is a good, a Christian opinion; in the eyes of 
Christianity the Christian alone is the complete type of man.” St. Paul, 
who understood, as well as we, the nature of Christianity, has not judged 
that there was no legitimate society of the true citizen and of the social 
‘man, but in the bosom of the church. He has acknowledged the Pagan 
‘community. He has sanctioned the civil relations of the Christian with 
this community; he has permitted him to be a member of it, (1st Cor. v. 
9,10.) Is it possible that in spiritual things the middle age was in ad- 
‘vance of St. Paul? No; we should rather think behind him. For 
' spirituality considers conversion to be individual grace, and not a poli- 
tical event—a geographical fact, the interest of a race or a tribe. The 
prejudice of the middle age was a symptom of defective spirituality; it 
is liberty which is spiritual, and not slavery. It may be that in another 
epoch the distinction between the spiritual and the temporal may be 
¢laimed by Indifferentism, but that will not change the nature of things ; 
the distinction of which we speak is not, on that account, less according 
to the spirit and the truth; but, this admitted, it must not only be 
acknowledged that the temporal is a different thing from the spiritual, 
but that the temporal is something in itself. 
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gantic struggle against the giant of Rome, who was unwearied 
in stirring up his enemies. The papacy yields, and will 
avenge itself upon Conradin. Philip the Fair profoundly 
humbles this power in the person of Boniface VIII., and 
upon a review of the degradations she submits to, and of the 
affronts she inflicts upon herself, one is tempted to ask what 
would have become of her without the necessity of unity, as 
profound as it was ill supported, and which was a most es- 
sential part of the religion of the nations? At this very 
epoch, when sacerdotal ambition and monarchical pride en- 
countered and withstood one another, the pope saw a great 
kingdom (England) become a fief of the holy see, and was 
able to compel a powerful prince (the Count of Toulouse) to 
become the executioner of the vengeance of the priesthood. 
against his own subjects. Rome, in instituting the In- 
quisition, avowed its dangers, and sported with its repose; 
but this terrible game was successful—its despair inspired it 
well. Never was prince in a conquered country more com- 
pletely master than Rome in those states into which she had 
introduced her policy; never was national sovereignty more 
insolently outraged.* The monks, sprung by re-action 
from the premature decline of the clergy, became now the 
Pretorian guard of the holy see. The inexhaustible treasure 
of the merits of saints was profitably exchanged for another 
treasure, and served to bind the degraded people. Kings 
partook with popes of these spoils of superstition, and betrayed 
national independence for the price. 

Notwithstanding this, the whole interval, from the crusades 
to the Reformation, was filled with reciprocal contentions be- 
tween the priesthood and nationality. A little more com- 
pliance, a little more firmness among princes, surrendered to 
Rome, or protected against her, the religious liberty of 
nations. A pious monarch opposed to the encroachments of 


* It is well known that the acts of the Inquisition overthrew the 
Reformation in Spain and Italy. But was it not the state which, by its 
order, prepared the scaffolds? What sword, if not the sword of the state, 
did the sanguinary Valverde, the companion of Cortez, employ against 
the unhappy aborigines of America ? 
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Rome the pragmatic sanction ; a prince at once dissolute and 
persecuting (Francis I.) bought the good graces of the holy 
see at the price of a humiliating concordat. Meantime athe- 
ism smouldered under the ashes of the fagots; the boldest 
negations were common in books,* for it was less dangerous 
to deny error than to affirm truth ; contempt for ecclesias- 
tical authorities became popular ; but nevertheless the faith of 
the people and the sovereigns in the system, was still too 
strong for an attempt at independence. Critical convulsions 
did not yet break forth ; that which was seen for centuries, 
before and after the Reformation, was a spasm, which affected 
the whole of Europe, and left it not a moment of repose. 

As the monks multiplied, the sects increased. Each folly 
became a religion, and the church received or tolerated every- 
‘thing but the truth. A long time must elapse before churches, 
independent of the state, shall have witnessed an equal number 
bof odious extravagances springing up amongst them. 
In proportion as the princes threw off this bondage, perse- 
cution was increased—a singular but natural effect of their 
position, and of the state of men’s minds. They appeased the 
Roman Moloch with human victims. ‘Those most jealous of 
their power acquitted themselves with a good grace. The 
immortal John Huss fell a sacrifice to one of these compro- 
mises. Savonarola, by an apparently skilful combination, 
passed from politics to religion, and sought, through the 
reform of the city, to accomplish that of the church ; but he 
expiated his attempt as severely as if it had been of a purer 
character. 

The history of the Reformation will not be properly under- 
stood, if we do not ascribe a considerable part of it to nation- 


* The reaction against catholicism had two forms at this epoch ; the 
one irreligious, which ended at once in atheism; the other religious, 
or the Reformation; this last alike opposed catholicism and unbelief. 
Without this second reaction, what would have become of Christianity, 
and consequently of catholicism itself? It is no less true than remark- 
able that catholicism is indebted for its existence in the seventeenth 
century to the sixteenth, and for Bossuet to Luther. In saving the trunk, 
the Reformation has saved the branch. But it is for the branch here- 
after to take care of itself. 
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ality. The principle of the Reformation was indisputably re- 
ligious ; but it was not the less an insurrection of nations 
against the universal monarchy of the popes, a rising of the. 
Germanic tribes against the empire, a reaction of the North 
against the South. The evil, as is often the case, corrupted 
the remedy. . Policy was employed against policy, worldly 
principle against worldly power ; they imitated those they 
wished to conquer, and by this imitation were conquered 
themselves. When submission to religious authority is a 
national act, the resistance to it is also national ; whena Diet 
(that of Worms) pronounced upon ecclesiastical questions, we 
must not be surprised that princes protested (at Spires), 
nor even that an armed league was formed (at Smalcald) for 
the defence of the new faith. The same character is impressed 
upon all the phases of the Reformation. A quarrel between 
an emperor and a pope, at first favoured its progress ; then, 
the jealousy of power repressed its flight ; at length national 
jealousy converted an association of consciences into a politi- 
cal league, and an act of conscience, into a territorial and 
geographical act. The Christian principle of the reformers, 
warned them of the evil of such proceedings. Luther upon 
this subject was apostolical ; but principles are concealed, and 
dangers are evident. Succours were accepted, they were paid 
for ; disgraceful compliances stained the noblest characters ; 
and, moreover, independently of danger, prejudice bore every 
thing away ; the ill-advised relations which existed between 
the church and the state became a formal and systematic al- 
liance,* and there was so perfect an agreement, that divisions 


* Lutheranism in the seventeenth century, freely acknowledged the 
doctrine of the religious supremacy of the civil power, under the name 
of the territorial system. The collegiate system, also held to be in alliance 
with it, was more feebly maintained. Mosheim goes far beyond the 
idea of the union when he says—‘“ The civil heads of each Lutheran 
state are equally heads of the church. The essence of civil government 
appears manifestly to indicate the necessity of clothing the sovereign 
with this spiritual superiority”—“ since nothing (adds the English and 
episcopal translator of this work) is more opposed to subordination and 
concord, which are the two great objects of government, than imperium 
in imperio—that is to say, two independent powers in the same body 
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were unforeseen ; the only time suitable for making conditions, 
was the only time in which they were not thought of. The 
suppression of episcopal sees having left vacant the place of 
‘the church in the councils of the a ips the protestant 
; princes undertook to represent her there ;* the right accorded 
to them, circa sacra, became readily, a right super sacra, 
their charge and their position tacitly conferred upon them 
the episcopate. And in more than one country, the prince 
had exceeded the functions of a bishop, in taking the initiative 
in the religious revolution, and in introducing the new wor- 
ship into his states by authority. Henry VIII. in England, 
Christian in Denmark, (two tyrants, two executioners,) in 
Switzerland the republic of Bern, oppressively despotic, made 
the protestant faith a national law. Calvin, a new Lycurgus, 
founded upon the shores of exile a theocratical Sparta ; that 
is to say, tyranny under the form of liberty. Ecclesiastical 
: discipline having become from its introduction a civil law, was 
thereby denaturalized. Then commenced, under the invoca- 











politic. Hence it comes that the spirit of government, as well as that of 
true Christianity, authorizes the constitutionwhich establishes thesupreme 
head of the state, as the sovereign and visible head of the church.” We 
‘must confess that subordination and concord have finely profited by this 
combination! It little becomes, we think, the partisans of this thesis, to 
reproach ours, as they readily do, with taking no account of facts! It 
should be remembered, says Mosheim subsequently, that the civil heads 
_of the Lutheran religion can neither change nor abolish the rule of faith 
and of morals. “ That did not prevent the Duke of Brunswick (according 
to the relation of the same historian) from ordering all the ecclesiastics 
of his states, to receive as a rule of faith the formulary of union, to which 
in a great measure he owed his existence.” And this appears quite natural 
| to the excellent Mosheim! What a chaos under the name of system! 
Necessity has brought back into the same path all the subdivisions of 
the Reformation. Calvinism, which introduced the state into the church 
has ended, like the communion of Luther and Zwingle, by introducing 
the church into the state. There was always in the principle of the Refor- 
mation, and especially in the aspect which Calvin gave to it, something 
| which might have scared the instinct of a king. Rome had long dis- 
quieted princes, but far less; danger for danger, they preferred the south 
to the north wind; and necessity, stronger than antipathies, made a rival 
an ally. 
* Hase, Kirchengeschichte, p. 456. 
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tion of another doctrine, a new series of spoliations and out- 
rages. The property of the abolished worship endowed the 
new worship, and the secular power lent its support to the 
new orthodexy. Once more the consequences were seen of 
placing power at the disposal of theological passions. By 
a reaction of the system, Calvinism established in France a 
state within the state ; persecution rendered more compact 
that armed league, into which the threatened aristocracy 
poured its resentments, and threw the weight of its seditious 
hopes ; and a feeble and corrupt government was well nigh 
overthrown between two rival factions. ‘The civil war which 
consumed the resources of a great kingdom for half a century, 
and of which the massacres of Vassy and St. Bartholomew 
were but episodes, had its origin in the universal error which 
makes the question of religion, a question of state. Peace 
and external order (not moral order) reappeared as the result 
of a shameful abjuration, which disgraced the man far less 
than the system which compelled it. In those countries even 
where the Reformation had triumphed, parties and sects were 
formed, between which the state had to choose ; to religious 
excommunication it added civil excommunication, that is, im- 
prisonment, exile, or death. The horrible remembrance of 
Philip IL and the Duke of Alva did not exempt the Nether- 
lands from the disgrace of religious violences, and the head. 
of Barneveldt fell, as that of d’Egmont had before fallen.* 

It will be readily supposed, that we do not inculpate all the 
intentions, nor all the acts of statesmen of the reformed com- 
munion, who have concurred in the government of the church. 
We have no occasion to be unjust, and such an injustice 
would be an absurdity. Why should all which a man does” 
without the right to do it, be considered bad in itself? Cer- 
tain circumstances have united the masses in one common 
object and one common desire. A general clamour would 
cover all dissonances ; governments would yield to clamour ; 


* It is unnecessary to say that before these intestine commotions of a 
fraction of the Reformation, the conquered religion had been treated with- 
out generosity, and that much had been supposed to have been done for 
it, by taking no notice of its existence. 
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this was the error of the whole community. It was a season 
of rejoicing over the discovery of a lost treasure, or a time of 
first love ; many measures of that epoch bore the impression 
of this joy and love ; the happiness of the time concealed the 
danger of the principle ; soon, however, the prophecy was 
accomplished : “ The bed is shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself on it, and the covering narrower than that he 
can wrap himself in it.”* 

Rome, from which the world escaped, seized upon and per- 


fected the crude idea of a Biscayan monk. Revised too late 


by more skilful minds, the vow of Loyola afforded a new 
foundation to unsound pretensions, and reanimated expiring 
hopes. This formidable society, by turns servile and revo- 
lutionary, occupied in all parts the steps of thrones as an im- 
perious suppliant ; ever ready, if not listened to, to become an 
enemy. Through it, Rome remounted, by servility, towards 
universal domination: through it, an alliance imprudently 


contracted, reopened the path to usurpation. 


The seventeenth century alone would afford sufficient ma- 
terials for the important suit in which we are engaged. It 
saw torrents of blood shed on the altar of this ancient error. 
Call to mind that cruel struggle, terminated by the capture of 
Rochelle, and that horrid Thirty Years’ War, which left the 
Germanic body weltering in its blood like a corpse ; that 
conquest of Ireland, in which a whole people was outlawed, 
and saw its soil divided among its conquerors, and its very 
substance devoted to the costly maintenance of a worship it 
abhorred,f and the aggressions of England during sixty years; 


* Tsaiah, xxviii. 20. 

T The favourite idea which made all kings so many viceroys of the 
| sovereign pontiff, and all states so many fiefs of the holy see, is strik- 
Lingly manifest in the bull of Paul IV., which erected Ireland into an 
| independent kingdom.—Burnet's History of the Reformation, vol. ii. 

{ The adjective costly will soon be inapplicable. The difficulty of re- 
| Covering tithes has prevented their collection in many places, and it has 
} even been found necessary to afford relief, from the other side of the 
| Channel, to the unhappy incumbents, by subscriptions. This is a fact, 
» which should be pressed on the consideration of persecutors. To over- 
‘come the obstinacy of Irish creeds, none of the bad means have been 
neglected, which a secular policy persists in considering efficacious. In 
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those persecutions, the more infamous as they affect the forms 
of justice; the laxity and corruption of the priesthood pro- 
tected, under the name of the religion of the state; the dela- 
tion, hypocrisy, venality, and churlishness which polluted 
the court, the tribunals, and the sees; civil rights refused, 
liberty destroyed, life snatched by tortures from virtuous citi- 
zens, whose only crime was that of having denied the religious 
supremacy of the prince; lastly, civil war appealed to, to 
cause the judgment of God to intervene between generous 
victims and cowardly tyrants.* Recross the sea, and behold 
upon the soil of France, a monarch offering to God a million 
victims in expiation of his adulteries, and the massacres (dra- 
gonnades+) by which the anniversary of St. Bartholomew 
was celebrated. On whatever side we look, south or north, 
east or west, we see governments hastening to aggravate 
theological animosities.f 

Whilst politics and religion were seen mutually to deprave 
each other, the minds of men embraced with eagerness the doc- 
trines of infidelity. The religious fanaticism of the eighteenth 
century was but the worn-out tradition of an ancient fana- 


the present day, almost all Zrish names belong to catholics; and there 

are some villages where, all the numes being protestant, all those who 
bear them are catholics. Catholicism, oppressed, humiliated, exhausted, 
has invaded the invaders! What an appearance of right does the en- 

durance of persecution afford, and what an appearance of wrong attaches : 
itself to the persecutor ! 

* See upon this subject, The History of the last Kings of the House of. 
Stuart, by Fox; The History of His Own Time, by Bishop Burnet; and 
the remarkable work published last year, under the title, Baxter and the 
Religious State of England in his Times. In reading this book, it will be 
seen that resistance to the state church has been a principle of political | 
regeneration for England, although the state church may have preserved — 
in that country principles obnoxious to reason and religious feeling. 

+ A name given to the massacres of the protestants in the time of 
Louis XIV.; dragoons having been the agents employed on that occa- 
sion. (TRANSLATOR. ) 

{ We might here recount the oft-repeated cruelties exercised during — 
the seventeenth century upon the Vaudois of Piedmont; the persecution — 
of the Austrian protestants, (1715); and the celebrated emigrations of, 
the evangelicals of Saltzburg, (1731.) These were vast scenes of woe. 
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ticism: it was hatred without zeal; and although it had 


the art to relieve by its horrors its natural insipidity, for the 


future our contempt must exceed our indignation. Because 


_a debauched abbé (Dubois) earnestly desired to be a cardinal, 
an atheistical government sanctioned a bull of persecution. 
_ For the sake of a devotional book, thousands of individuals 
had their dearest interests destroyed, and the disturbance 


lasted half a century. A licentious book would have occa- 
sioned less scandal, and no persecution. Vengeance could no 
longer delay. The state and the church paid together the 
debt they had together contracted. By a remarkable incon- 
sequence, which liberal historians have not even noticed,* 
the Revolution declared that it recognised no state religion, 
and nevertheless gave a constitution to the clergy, after having 
confiscated the property of the church. It afterwards changed 
its opinion, and seeing in religion an appendix to aristocracy, 
it abolished Christianity, and adored, in the person of a pros- 
titute, Reason, the only divinity of a senseless age. In that 
day, the philosophy of the eighteenth century had its rites 
and its sacraments. In revenge, the oppressed religion had 
the opportunity of shewing what she was; persecution re- 
placed her in her true position. Her power had dazzled the 
eyes and corrupted the judgment of her adherents ; from this 
moment she was seen in a proper light. The worldly policy 
of Napoleon did not afford religion time to mature her evi- 
dences ; he threw upon her shoulders the mantle of Herod; 
she was seen to lead the train of the new Charlemagne, and 
her pomps became a part of imperial etiquette; but she lost 
in real estimation what she gained in external eclat. 

The vices of the system still required further proofs. This 
duty the Restoration discharged. Its avowed design was to 
institute a theocracy, or, as it was then said, to place the 


* Vide Thiers and Mignet. They both admire the equity of the ar- 
rangements then made with regard to the clergy. They fully approve the 
constitution given to them by the National Assembly, and consider the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, not only advantageous to the pub- 
lic purse, but very politic ; seeing, says M. Mignet, that “ to render the 
clergy and royalty dependent on the state, they must be paid by it.” 
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throne upon the altar; but the altar, the stones of which were 
already disjointed, crumbled under the weight of the throne. 
The alliance no longer existed in men’s minds. Between the 
past and the present an abyss was opened. Gallicanism, the 
invention of the patriot De Bossuet, had been, although 
national, feebly supported; how much less then wltramon- 
tanism !* In a catholic point of view the last is without 
doubt the most true; it is even exclusively true; but this 
truth is incompatible with the system of the union; catho-. 
licism alone, separated from the state, can be freely and with: 
impunity ultramontane. Under the Bourbons, as well as: 
under the Stuarts, the state church was but an engine em- 
ployed against the liberty of the people; such a combination! 
is *‘rottenness in the bones” of civil society; nothing cor-. 
rupts it more deeply, nothing decomposes it more quickly. 
The Revolution of July (1830), which was got up against’ 
this system, had not the courage to carry out its opinion. 
The Charter speaks of religion; and in the terms of this: 


* The Ultramontanism, of which we say that it is nearer the truth than: 
Gallicanism, is not that “which pretends that good order requires all 
power to reside in one only, and that that one should be the spiritual, 
which is the most excellent.—(Fleury.) We do not treat of this element, 
and are disposed to see in ultramontanism only the predominance of the 
catholic or universal principle over the national principle. It is in this! 
sense we believe it to be the most true. We blame not, on that account, 
the champions of Gallican liberties; we only believe that in proportion 
to their Gallican predilections they were the less catholic. All was well 
while they defended the temporal power against the encroachments of 
the spiritual power, but when they placed themselves as a nation in 
opposition to the church, when they spoke of a church of France as if 
they could have a church of France; when, in a word, they introduced, 
in religious matters, the principle of nationality, they destroyed the 
purity of the catholic system. The church itself, without doubt, opened 
this course for them in contracting an alliance with the state, and thence 
arose an arbitrary and uncertain reciprocation of concessions, and thence 
the national church itself. In the complete separation of the two 
societies there would have been no place either for Gallicanism or Ultras, 
montanism ; but, perhaps, in this system also, catholicism itself had been 
impossible. It arose from the universality of the Roman empire; a 
kind of political catholicity. The church, in ruling the state, prepared 
for the epoch in which the state should rule the church. 
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charter a sect is still the religion of the state. The sixth 


- article has clearly this signification; too many facts prove it; 


and without quoting them all, how is it, if the state be indif- 


ferent, or at least incompetent, that the law interdicts the 
_ marriage of priests? If the state which professes to remain 


in its sphere, did in reality keep within it, would not this 
prohibition have issued from an ecclesiastical jurisdiction? 
What, moreover, are those appeals from ecclesiastical au- 
thority, which all compromise the government? What are 
those ecclesiastical nominations, which, in fact, are political 
elections, in so far as they indicate the predilections or the 
manceuvres of power? why should the profession of certain 
religious opinions appear to involve a political opposition? 
The sixth article of the Charter affects in vain, in its hypo- 
critical provisions, neutrality and incompetence; the state is 
neither incompetent nor neuter,—this is the first evil; and it 
would appear so,—this is a second evil. The sects who are 
in the minority do not receive the greatest injury from this 
state of things; the disgrace attached to them is the germ of 
independence; the injury is to the sect’ which is favoured 
without being loved; to the nation, to which this want of can- 
dour and reason threatens fresh storms. 

In other countries we should not have had the opportunity 
of ascertaining to what extent the union of church and state 
had done violence to the nature of things, if, after a long 
torpor, religion had not revived. But the religious revival of 


the nineteenth century has given occasion to strange con- 


flicts, and the middle age has been seen to raise itself to its 
full stature in the midst of modern generations. All that 
religious persecutions have ever witnessed of the most dis- 
graceful, of the most absurd, but not of the most bloody cha- 
racter, has stained contemporary annals; and, more recently, 
Switzerland has paid with blood the maintenance of adulter- 
ous relations. The religious movement of Zurich, so admir- 
able in principle, owed its first rise, and afterwards its tragical 
dénotiment, to this fatal complexity. The reciprocal inde- 
pendence of the two societies would have spared the state of 
Argovia the commencement of a civil war, and the mutual 
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exasperation of the citizens, and to Switzerland at large, the 
most inextricable of its political embarrassments. 

Through ruins, and ashes, and rivers of blood, we arrive 
at the termination of this lamentable history. Thoroughly to 
understand this subject, details are necessary ; compendious 
statements are weak and ineffective; but the details would 
require a volume. Such a volume, as a simple collection of 
facts, would be a formidable accusation against the system 
we have combated, since all these calamities would have been 
impossible under the mutual independence of religion and 
the political government; but after all, these ruins, these 
bloody fragments, this smoke of the fagots, are but one por- 
tion and but one form of the evil. A severe account will 
certainly be required for all these iniquities, from the system 
which has furnished a soil for these roots of bitterness; from 
this system, which, in the sphere of politics, has complicated 
every question, aggravated each embarrassment, and multi- 
plied at pleasure conflicts and struggles, must be demanded 
the reason of the slow progress of society and Christianity, 
retarded alike by a deplorable partnership;—but these are 
not all the crimes of this alliance: its greatest crime is that 
of having debased character and falsified ideas, by legalizing 
hypocrisy, and by making falsehood the foundation stone of 
institutions. For no lie is unfruitful; error, like truth, is 
logical; a false principle recognised in the laws tinges with 
its colour the whole of the institutions and the manners,— 
the whole mass of the people. One law, contra bonos mores, 
does not require to be enforced to have fatal effects; it is 
enough that it exists: the people who made it, or who suf- 
fered it to be made, are inoculated by it with mortal poison; 
as soon as principles are adopted, they become acts. We 
repeat, that which we cannot pardon in this union, is not so 
much the calamities, the mere relation of which affrights us, 
it is the corruption of men by the demoralization of the two 
institutions which serve as the basis of social life;—we mean 
religion and politics. Let us bestow upon this idea some 
little attention. 

It has been correctly observed, that when politics interfere 
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with religion, religion must necessarily interfere with politics.* 
But politics are demoralized by meddling with religion; and 
religion is demoralized by meddling with politics. 

The morality of an institution consists in not departing 
_ from its principle. This idea lies at the foundation of what 
we call in the present day the separation of powers. The 
executive power, which our charters distinguish so carefully 
from the judicial power, not only overleaps a legal barrier, 
but is demoralized by intermeddling in the administration of 
justice; for, to take human nature as it is, there is immorality, 
(everywhere as well as in the family) when those who are 
the depositories of power, not content to impart it to the 
judgments of an independent tribunal, erect themselves into 
a tribunal. If we afterwards take the whole sphere of poli- 
tics at once, as one and the same power, and confront it with 
religion, which we shall also call a power, we shall say that 
here also the distinction of the powers constitutes the morality 
of each. Each of them is immoral in doing that which it is 
not called upon to do; that to which it is in no way suited; 
that which is in contradiction to its nature. 

If from the idea we pass to facts, the expression will appear 
to us still more just. A glance thrown upon history ought 
to be sufficient to demonstrate to us that political power be- 
comes immoral, in the most ordinary sense of the word, when 
it interferes with religion. To protect without conviction, is 
hypocrisy; to persecute without conviction, is to add violence 
to hypocrisy; to perform in a spirit of indifference the acts 
of fanaticism, is the peculiar characteristic of a shameless 
Machiavelism; but how often have governments presented 
us with this spectacle, or rather, when have they not pre- 
sented it? ‘They have been forced to it by a first conces- 
sion: the relations they had accepted condemned them to act 
without conviction, or against their conviction, precisely in 
those affairs in which conviction was everything. 

With regard to religion herself, the system of alliance 


* M. Burnier, Examen de la loi ecclésiastique du canton de Vaud.— 
Lausanne, 1840. 
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places her in this predicament: either she is called upon to 
struggle against power, or she wields that power herself. 

When we speak of the struggle of religion against poli- 
tical power, it is the religion adopted by the state—the official 
religion—that we have in view. This position does not render 
the struggle impossible, for the state always refuses, or grants 
with reluctance to the protected church one or the other of 
these two things: liberty, or, under the name of liberty, 
power. In the eyes of the state these are not two things; 
liberty is power. In the judgment of the church, there may 
be liberty without power. If, however, it be to power 
(perhaps the only condition of liberty) that she aspires, she 
must act the part of a politician. ‘This will, according to 
circumstances, partake of the nature of diplomacy or faction, 
two means, of which it is difficult to point out the worst. 
If she aim only at liberty, we shall see the church either 
aspire to leave the state, (and then we have gained our cause, ) 
or resolve to remain within it, compelled in that case to dig 
for herself a subterranean way towards that liberty, whose 
proper element is candour and light. She will labour for this 
in so many ways, that she will at length compel spectators to 
doubt whether the liberty of the church, or her slavery, is 
most fruitful in danger to the state. 

And, moreover, this is not the worst that she can do ; for 
if she pretend neither to power nor to liberty, if she disturb 
no one, if she derange nothing, it is simply because she is 
dead, which is assuredly the lowest degree of demoralization. 

We proceed to the second supposition ; the church exercises 
_ power, whether she possesses a territory of her own and the 
administrative government, or whether her representatives 
constitute an order of the state. In this case, also, she will 
be demoralized ; forshe will do nothing according to her own 
nature, but according to the nature of political bodies and 
political men. But we are wrong : she cannot separate herself 
from her nature ; she will preserve it, but under the form of 
a vice ; she will lose the spirit of religion, and will never pos- 
sess the true political spirit ; she has oniy two halves of these 
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two natures, which never form a whole. The policy of the 
church is harsh, narrow, indeterminate, vexatious ; the cassock 
and the toga embarrass each other ; priests have been known 
to rule a state skilfully ; but what kind of priests, for the 
most part! Will policy in a purely political man ever shew 
itself so perfidious, so unfeeling ? 

If, instead of the church, you consider the minister—we 
mean the minister without power—you will see without diffi- 
culty what an equivocal and contradictory being results from 
the union of the apostle and of the public functionary. As 
an apostle, he holds office of God ; as a functionary, of the 
state. Nothing can prevent his being a functionary of the 
state. He may not think himself such, he may not wish to 
be so ; but by entering or remaining in the state church, he 
has consented to be so, and he will become so. Unless the 
state be at the service of the church, the minister will be at the 
service of the state. Should the least contest arise, he will be 
made to see and understand that no position can be at the 
same time false in principle and true in fact. The ministry 
in the state church legally constitutes, clothes with an official 
character, and introduces into the order of the institutions, : 
the phenomenon of a divided heart. The state church de- 
mands continually (and God grant it may never be obtained !) 
this division of the heart, and the inconstancy which results 
from it. 

But it may be said again, Are there no politics, and bad 
politics, too, in independent communities? Very possibly. 
Does no one aspire in them to the chief places, and pant after 
power ? If nothing of this kind were found in them, the 
visible church here below would be the church triumphant. 
No, we see such things in the church; but is that a reason 
for throwing the church into the arms of power, that its vices 
may become constitutional, that it may be more effectually 
corrupted, by corrupting power? It cannot be too often re- 
peated ; Corruptio optimi pessima. The more excellent a 
thing is, the more it loses by departing from its proper sphere. 
When an institution, which should be exclusively spiritual, 
affects temporal prerogatives, it inflicts on itself an internal 
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violence, which precipitates it instantaneously into extreme 
danger. 

It has been necessary to add these considerations to the 
narration of external facts, because it is by external facts that a 
cause is commonly judged, and those facts having disappeared, 
as it is believed for ever, the system which produced them 
no longer occasions sufficient uneasiness to induce its rigorous 
examination. ‘The negative evil, without form and without 
name, is, however, the gravest ; the mute and motionless pre- 
sence of a false principle is a central scourge, an inward evil, 
of which all others are but the signs and effects ; but that which 
is neither seen nor understood, is nothing to the multitude. 
Right or wrong, it is believed that ecclesiastical authority will 
no more be able, aided by the secular arm, to rekindle the 
fires, and to erect the scaffolds; a great calm prevails: it 
will be said, “‘ Why then disturb it ? Is not silence the sign 
of order and the seal of truth? When all the world was 
silent before Alexander, it was apparently content; and 
there can be no great disease where no consciousness of it 
exists.” The facility with which the zealots of material order 
take a part in moral disorder, the illusion which prevents the 
detection of more tumults in this silence, more troubles, 
murders, and calamities, in this calm, than in the palpable 
horrors of a persecution, or of a civil war,—these are, without 
doubt, among the greatest misfortunes and the greatest evils 
of our epoch ; and nothing is more urgently important than 
to open to the view of all, the invisible world, the world of. 
realities of which this is but the shadow, the form, and the 
symbol. 





P.S.—The foregoing note, which was first published in a 
journal, has been the object of a refutation; and another, we 
are assured, will follow shortly. ‘The honourable courtesy of 
the critic will not excuse us from a defence, or from render- 
ing this work a little more complete by a brief reply. We 
are reproached with an exclusive prepossession ; it is affirmed 
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that we have only looked at one class of facts, and have known 
only one source of evil. Our reply is as follows :—In the above 
note, we do not attack, we defend ourselves. The panegyrists 
of a state church boast of the benefits of that institution, 
they invoke in its favour the testimony of history ; what 
then are we to do, but in the first place to challenge them to 
point out in the church one good thing attributable distinctly 
and exclusively to that institution, and then to make our ap- 
peal to history, and to ask them if all the horrible evils, of 
which we have narrated so small a part, do not appertain 
fully, and justly, to the system they extol. 

We have been desirous to prove by facts, that the union 
of church and state had vitiated the elements of public life, 
weakened the springs of government, occasioned a thousand 
convulsions, opened a thousand wounds. Have we proved 
this? It isnot denied. If we have not proved that the 
separation of the two societies has given occasion to the same 
calamities, it is because we could not prove that which was 
not the fact. The separation, it is said, has inconveniences 
of another kind—who doubts it? Where are we free from 
inconveniences? Christianity has its inconveniences ; we 
mean that such as it is, and such as we are, the immediate 
effects of its presence in the world will present occasions for 
sorrow. If these inconveniences are considered to be worse 
than the evils we have related, and the wounds we have 
disclosed, we have only to say that we think otherwise. 

” The critic reproaches us further with having placed to the 
account of the institution, that which, in all fairness, should 
have been attributed to sin. With equal reason we ought 
never to attempt to recite the evils which absolute monarchy 
has occasioned, or even to say that absolute monarchy has 
committed evil; we shall be told that we are mistaken, 
and that sin was the cause of it. We know, indeed, that all 
evil comes from sin; and if it comes to this, politics, laws, 
medicine itself, are in one word summarily suppressed. We 
think, that although sin exists, it should be allowed the least 
hold possible, that it should not be favoured by institutions, 
but rather, that institutions should be created which might 
serve as a bridle to it, and that, in fact, it is because sin is in 
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the world that we have laws. ‘The law is not made for a 
righteous man, but for the wicked.” Are not our noblest 
charters monuments of our fall? and their number and per- 
fection in direct proportion to human wickedness? 

Our honourable adversary flatters himself that if church 
and state must separate, they will be re-united by a final 
synthesis. We do not hope it; we say more—we cannot 
desire it, unless the absolute regeneration of all men is 
guaranteed to us at this epoch; so long as there shall be one 
unregenerate man, the church and state will be two. As 
nothing of this kind is promised, the synthetical process 
spoken of can only be the destruction of the constituent 
principles of Christianity; at this price we prefer analysis. 

Under every system man will be but man; no system, not 
even our own, pretends to the impossible faculty of pre- 
venting all the inconveniences which are the offspring of sin; 
sin itself is the chief inconvenience; and as we carry it every- 
where, even into our good works, everywhere, where sin is, 
error and abuse will arise; but, above all things, let us not 
begin with error and abuse, and we shall have gained some- 
thing—we shall have gained much. 

The obsequiousness of pastors in an independent church has 
been referred to; obsequiousness, it is thought, is only to be 
found there ; noble independence is the inheritance of a na- 
tional clergy ! But, seriously, is it believed that, even in a 
national church, in the midst of a population which irreligion 
pervades, or indifference governs, the majority of pastors will | 
not be tempted to defection ? Is it believed, that the infal- 
lible mean of removing them from the temptation, is to make 
them sure of their bread? Is it believed, that this guarantee 
of moral independence can be more moral than the insecurity 
in which the pastors of independent communities are reputed 
to live? Finally, is it believed that there is but one species, 
one form of obsequiousness; and that, thanks to the official 
position of the ministers, the dread of a majority, or of an 
active and noisy minority, would have no effect on their fidelity ? 

Enough for the present: we only wished to touch upon 
the points referred to by the critic, and to assure him both of 
our gratitude and sympathy. 
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Note 20, PAGE 393. 
CHURCHES OF THE MULTITUDE. 


WE have said in another note, that the actual separation of 
the church from the state, would by no means appear to in- 
volve the necessary adoption of some particular form of eccle- 
siastical government. And even should the contrary be the 
truth, our system would have no need to trouble itself about 
the matter. It admits beforehand all the logical corollaries of 
its principle. Independently, however, of this fact, we think it 
not inexpedient to tell those, who regard the suppression of 
the churches of the multitude as a necessary consequence of 
our system, that nothing justifies this anticipation. We are 
the more desirous to do this, because we are multitudinists our- 
selves in this sense, that we absolutely renounce all pretensions 
to penetrate into the recesses of men’s consciences, and to 
exercise a judgment which belongs only to God. This pre- 
tension appears to us absurd, rash, and dangerous, without 
foundation in the Scriptures, and unsupported by the history 
of apostolical churches. But it is very true, that the church 
formed upon individual examination is an association; that if 
we regard the church exclusively as a school, we do, in point 
of fact, adopt the system of the Romanists; which system will 
inevitably produce amongst all its members an external unity, 
so that we are compelled, if we reject the idea of a society in 
order to embrace that of a school, either to give up all at- 
tempts to form a church, or else to return to the communion 
of the Romish church. ’ 

The idea of a society is therefore essential to the Protestant 
system. Now what is meant by the idea of a society ? This 
is the question. Let us make this clearer by way of analogy. 
Long before the establishment of the representative demo- 
cracy, and of democratical monarchy, the aggregate of indi- 
viduals united under the same government was commonly 
called society. The use of this term was very much antecedent 
to that of the social contract of Rousseau. If this word did 
not express a fact, it expressed a sentiment ; if it did not 
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state what it was, it stated what it ought to be; it affirmed 
that, in some sense or other, a passive and involuntary sense 
if you will, a people was a society. Through whom, how, 
under what auspices, did this society exist ? what was the 
mode of its existence ? had it social life? Whatever answer 
may be given to these questions, (questions which many would 
never think of asking, ) it was a society. The time has arrived 
when it is pretended that the structure corresponds to the 
foundation—the fact to the thought. It has even been wished 
to go further; it has been wished to set out afresh with the 
principle, to re-establish the institution, to create society 
anew, to realize the idea of the social contract ; this would be 
to attempt impossibilities. The institution existed; history 
interposed a difficulty ; we must set out with what already 
exists, an assumption of the principle was inevitable ; by means 
of certain forms people are deceived—that is all: but that is 
much. Besides, whatever they might have been able to do, 
there would have been an inevitable limit to it ; for no one 
is at liberty to decline to belong to this society, or to withdraw 
from its jurisdiction. The principle of free examination can- 
not be here invoked ; civil society is not founded upon free 
examination, but upon necessity, which takes the place of evi- 
dence; whether willingly or unwillingly, we must associate. 
Is that a true society to which no one is at liberty to refuse to 
belong ? If it be an error to think so, it is an universal 
error, for everybody speaks of the society. Does this word 
signify nothing ? In our opinion it is very expressive, and 
the movement which agitates all the nations, is also very ex- 
pressive. It expresses this,—that we are desirous of living 
upon the footing of a society. It says that individuals, not- 
withstanding the impossibility of closing the circle, wish to 
be associated; and just because they wish to be so, we believe 
that they are so. 

But if, notwithstanding the element of constraint which we 
have been compelled to acknowledge, the state is a society, 
with how much more reason may the church be considered 
one? And if the catholic church, to which at all events we 
are at liberty not to belong, is, for that reason, a society, how 
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| much more so is the church of free inquiry, such as Jesus 
Christ constituted and established it ? The protestant church, 
then, has far higher claims to the appellation of a society. 
We now return to the question; what, in the protestant 
church, is meant by the idea of a society ? 

Apart from, and independent of the state, the religious 
community is free ; no one becomes a member of it but by 
his own choice. A protestant society, or one of free inquiry, 
is not confronted by a body which is to be regarded as the 
sole depository of the truth, because it possesses the exclusive 

privilege of interpreting the sacred writings. She has before 

her these records only. She is composed, speaking in a gene- 
ral sense, of those who regard these records as sacred, and, in 
a more restricted sense, of those who attribute to them the 
same meaning. We do not affirm that there may not have 
been an absolute necessity for her convocation, and that here 
as in the other sphere, the government, a moral government 
however, may not have existed before the association. But 
this fact in no way affects the principle. The multitude which 
accepts a guide, which confers upon him a mission, a position, 
a title, is not the less a society in the fullest sense of that 
term, but it may organize itself as it pleases. It may set limits 
to its independence, it may confide to a body a more or less 
considerable part of its rights. It may take precautions 
against its own changeableness. It may even, and this is 
sufficiently apparent, carry its precautions too far. What, we 
“ask, was the catholic church if not an independent church, a 
church of free choice, which through an excessive prudence, 
and in compliance with bad counsels, interdicted itself from 
free examination? This example (which deserves a careful 
consideration) but too well exemplifies the possible results of 
the principle of free association. 

When the members of a church thus destroy their own 
rights, the multitudinist principle is, we think, secured. But 
is it necessary that the members of a church should thus de- 
stroy their rights? in other words, is it necessary that the 
church of free inquiry should become a catholic church, in 
order that the multitudinist principle may be preserved ? 
Some may reply to us ; it must, or otherwise become a state 
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church. That is to say, it must consecrate in principle the 
adultery of the spirit with the flesh, and erase from th« 
Gospel these words of the Master—“ My kingdom is not 0 
this world.” The alternative is hard, it must be confessed 
But provided the principle of churches of multitude be not s 
strictly understood, as some understand that of churches o 
free choice (respecting which extreme notions are sometime: 
entertained), it may be maintained in an independent church 
Does the condition which requires the pastors and elders t 
adhere to a creed, to which, under one form or other, nationa 
churches have submitted, seem extravagant in a church sepa 
rated from the state? Does the right of excluding scandalou: 
offenders from the communion table, and that for their own ad. 
vantage, appear an infraction of the principle which it is wishec 
to maintain, when, otherwise, every one would have the right t 
partake of the sacraments? As to preaching, every one, unde: 
all systems, is at liberty to hear, and in this respect, there i 
no church which may not be a school for him who wishes to be: 
come a scholar. We do not pretend to give the preference 
to any one system of organization, to any one form of govern: 
ment; the question we have to settle is, whether the main: 
tenance of the principle which it is thought so desirable te 
preserve, be possible, apart from the adoption of either of the 
two conditions above referred to, those of catholicism, and o! 
a state church ; and we are of opinion that it is possible. 

On this subject, as upon many others, we are liable to twc 
errors ; the one, that of judging of a system by certain par- 
ticular cases, which only represent its exceptions ; the other. 
of undervaluing the force of circumstances and that good sensé 
of the multitude, which, sooner or later, make every institu: 
tion find its true centre of gravity. Some communities have 
separated themselves from the national church on account 0 
their adoption of some very peculiar tenet, or because they 
preferred a more strict community. Have we any right 
thence to conclude, that if by some general measure, and for 
the purpose of breaking a profane alliance, the church and 
the state should ever be separated, ideas of discipline and ot 
free choice, of which no one had any previous conception, 
would invade all minds, the great majority of which would 
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certainly always be opposed to them. And although this 


> should be the case with some sects, are not moderate views 
- those, to which, by an invincible necessity, we shall sooner 


or later return. The faculty tell us of a healing power or 


_ virtue which acts in the human body, and tends constantly to 


re-establish the equilibrium ‘between its different parts or 
elements. It is thus with societies, provided they are placed 
in a healthy medium—that is to say, in a true one. Now, 
the true medium of a religious society is liberty. Liberty, 
which serves as the pretext or the occasion for so many irre- 
gularities, is not the less definitively, the only security for 
truth, order, and moderation. In this marvellous atmosphere, 
that which is false, either corrects or destroys itself. 


Nore 21, Pace 405. 


THE LITERATURE OF THIS SUBJECT. 


Want of space compels us to suppress the very extended 
note which this title announces. We purpose to publish it 
separately; it will be understood that itis our intention only 
to take notice of the most recent works upon this question. 
We shall, therefore, not go back to the celebrated work of 
Grotius, de jure summarum potestatum circa sacra,* the 
most comprehensive and the most learned of all. The ma- 
jority of the works which we shall mention, have made their 
appearance within the last ten years. The greater part is 
opposed to the thesis we defend. 

These may be divided into two schools, which we shall 
respectively denominate the theoretical and the practical. 
No one will be surprised to find more Germans in the first, 
and more English in the second. One Englishman, indeed, 
(Coleridge,) figures amongst the first; but it is well known 
how much Coleridge was a German in all points. The 
arguments of his brilliant mind will not, we think, be to the 
taste of all the partisans of the union. According to his 


* On the jurisdiction of the highest powers in spiritual matters. 
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notions, the church is the establishment of civilization in the 
country; the clergy is composed of learned men, of artists, and 
of priests; every professor is a churchman; the priest is only 
one species of a genus.* 

Rothe, in the remarkable preface to his work upon the 
commencement of the Christian church,f does not recognise 
the church. There is, according to him, nothing true but the 
state, for the state is the man, and the man is not double; 
the citizen and the believer are not in his estimation two 
beings, but the names of two functions. The church, as a 
separate society is then only a morbid excrescence, a poly- 
pus, which will disappear. | With it will disappear all such 
arbitrary distinctions as that of crime and sin, religion and 
the arts. The arts will be the form of worship; as worship 
will be the object of the arts; the theatre and the temple will 
be but one. We must then believe that the separation of 
parts, which constitutes nationalities, will disappear. It is not 
the state, it is humanity which is the man. 

A learned and eminent man, M. Stahl, who has done us 
the honour to reply to our “ Memoire en faveur de la liberté 
des cultes,” rejects the system of Rothe, as hostile to indi- 
viduality and liberty. He sees in that system the deification 
of the state, and in the one which we maintain a tendency 
to demoralize and render it atheistical. The state being of 
divine appointment, and established to realize certain ideas, 
the separation of the spiritual from the temporal can never 
be allowed. The work of M. Stahlf determines the religious 
jurisdiction of the state, assigns to it its limits, and sketches a 
plan of constitution for the church, in conformity with the 
notions of protestantism. 

Between the English works of Chalmers,§ of Gladstone,]|| 


* On the constitution of the church and state according to the idea of 
each. London, 1839. 

+ Die Anfänge der christlichen kirche, und ihrer Verfassung. Wit- 
tenberg, 1837. 

t Die Kirchenverfassung nach Lehre u. Recht der Protestanten. 
Erlangen, 1840. 

§ Lectures on the establishment and extension of national churches. 
London, 1838. 

|| The state in its relations with the church. London, 1839. 
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of M‘Neile,* and of Maurice,t there is no difference as far as 
doctrine is concerned, there is a little in respect to system. 
These superior minds have stamped with their seal ideas that 
are generally diffused; they make little use of abstract no- 
tions, and rest their main arguments upon necessity and expe- 
diency. Since the publication of Dr. Chalmers’ works, 
events have transpired in Scotland, wherein he has played a 
distinguished part. He has refused to the state all juris- 
diction in ecclesiastical affairs, except that of paying the 
ministers of religion. He has declared that he would rather 
see the union dissolved for ever, than that the church should 
not retain the supreme and exclusive jurisdiction in spiritual 
matters. It should seem that the state, which is the paying 
party, does not view the question quite in this light. 

Although the idea of the separation be less indigenous in 
Germany than elsewhere, it has found defenders even there. 
The work of the late Dr. Rettig,f and that of the pastor 
Wolff,§ both alike set out with this principle, and propose a 
plan for the organization of the church, when separated from 
the state. That is to say, they do not anticipate separations 
from the bosom of the church itself. 

We have not yet been able to procure the work of Dr. 
Wardlaw,|| in favour of the separation. He is of the number 
of those of whom it behoves us to take account. We ought 
not also to overlook two remarkable works called forth by 
the Revolution of Geneva, the one entitled, Liberty of Wor- 
ship, (petition and address,) the other, Letters of an Ameri- 
can. 

We should have in vain possessed the work of M. Broes,{ 
written in a tongue with which we are unacquainted, if an 
honourable magistrate of our own country, the counsellor 
Van Muyden, had not had the goodness to put it within our 

* Lectures on the church of England. London, 1840. 

+ The kingdom of Christ, 3 vols. London, 1838. 

+ Die freie protestantischen Kirche.—Giessen, 1832. 

§ Zukunft der protestantischen Kirche in Deutschland, 1838. 

|| National Church Establishments examined. London, 1839. 


@ De Kerk en de Staat in Wederzijdsche Betrekking, 5 vols. Am- 
sterdam 1830, 
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reach by copious extracts, and an arranged analysis of its 
contents, with which he has furnished us. 

These, then, are the principal works which we shall have 
to examine. We shall quote from several other authors 
who have occasionally touched upon the subject which en- 
gages our attention; M. de Tocqueville, M. Cherbuliez, Dr. 
Hüfell, &c. 





The above lines would have concluded this work, had we 
not received, almost with the last proof sheet, a new re- 
futation of the note entitled, Historical Review, &c. We 
cannot reply here, stans pede in uno, to the article of our 
adroit adversary; but we think that we have, to a certain 
extent, replied to him by anticipation. The first paragraph 
of our article positively declared that the whole course of the 
events which we retraced, was but the inevitable result of 
the commencement, and that this very commencement was 
rendered necessary by the heathen error or the Jewish pre- 
judice, which had so early corrupted the traditions of the 
church. That in one sense the church was national ere it 
became official, is a fact which we do not dispute; on the 
contrary, we admit, but we also condemn it. When we re- 
present it as pressing upon, enveloping, penetrating every- 
thing, we are not merely varying the famous sentence of 
Tertullian: we do not merely affirm that religion existed in 
almost all hearts, and in almost all families. From the uni- 
versal diffusion of religion we do not, however, infer that she 
ought to take the sceptre into the hand unoccupied by the 
censor; we think that, apart from the error or the prejudice 
we have pointed out, (and in which we discern a principle of 
unbelief and of sin,) Christianity might become the faith of 
the majority, without becoming the religion of the state. 
But it needed the experience of ages to bring back Chris- 
tians to this truth; has, we ask, less time been necessary for 
human personality to gain the victory over slavery, assuredly 
contrary to the gospel, although the gospel may not contain a 
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single phrase in which slavery is condemned? We advance 
by slow degrees, but we do advance, and the day of the re- 
cognition of a truth is not the day of its birth. 

But it is to a more important subject that we wish to 
devote the little space which remains to us. Some may have 
experienced a painful sensation, by seeing us employ in de- 
fence of our thesis, the same historical recollections, of 
which unbelievers have availed themselves in their attacks 
upon religion itself. This similarity makes us in our turn 
experience a painful sensation. When dwelling upon de- 
plorable recollections, which we should be careful never to 
forget, and which will never be forgotten, we impute to a 
human institution all the odium of the misfortunes and the 
crimes which the foes of Christianity have wished to charge 
upon Christianity herself, when we shew that this institution 
has no place in the gospel, can we be charged with doing the 
work of infidelity? And although it should be true that 
human intolerance is of itself sufficient to produce all this 
evil, is the gospel the cause of human intolerance? Whether 
we accuse the union of church and state, or the principle of 
intolerance, which has so greatly contributed to its birth, 
surely the gospel is free from reproach? What do we more 
than the citizen, the defender of his country, does, when he 
snatches from the hand of an enemy a formidable weapon, 
and turns against him this weapon,—in one moment the in- 
strument of wrong, in another of virtue and patriotism? My 
honourable adversary, a valiant soldier of the gospel, did not 
intend to say, nor could he have thought, that these recollec- 
tions were the shame of Christianity, and that it was neces- 
sary, for its honour, to bury them in silence. He knows 
that these recollections are the shame, not of the Christian 
faith, but of human nature, and that Christianity distils no 
poisons; but he also knows that Christianity is designed to 
purge humanity from all its wickedness, and that it is, in more 
than one sense, that the Prince of Peace has brought upon the 
earth, not peace, but a sword. 
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- ‘* Devoted to the truths of revelation no less than to those of science, and regard- 
ing them both as proceeding from the same Divine source, he (the Author) will 
allow of no compromise, distortion, or subterfuge, with respect to either.”— 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

“It places the justly-esteemed author in the very first rank of scientific and 
philosophical theologians, and has already procured the enrolment of his name 
among the members of two of the most learned societies in Great Britain.”—Zan- 
easter Guardian. 3 


Tks 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE MES- 


SIAH; An Inquiry with a View to a Satisfactory Determination of 
the Doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures concerning the Person of 
Christ. Jn 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. boards, Third Edition, much im: 
proved, and enlarged by a considerable increase of new matter. 


‘The Author would, especially, thus recommend an attentive perusal of the 
admirable treatise of Dr. Pye Smith on the Scripture Testimony to the Mean 
and this he the more readily does, from the circumstance that that writer, thougt 
agreeing in every essential of doctrine, is yet, in discipline, unconnected with thé 
establishment, and may, therefore, by many, be considered to exercise a freer 
more unbiassed judgment.”—Rev. W. D. Conybeare, in his Preface to the Seco 
Edition of his Theological Lectures. # 
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x. 
ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, and the Doctrines 
of the Oxford Tracts for the Times. By the Author of “ Spiritual 
‘Despotism.” Vois. I. and II., 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth lettered ; 
or Eight Numbers, price 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 
*.* The continuation of this work is in progress, and will speedily 
be published. 


ai, 

FOUR LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Delivered in the Hanover Square Rooms, London, March, 
11841. By Isaac Taytor, Esq. Royal 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
“The distinguished Author has accomplished the task so judiciously assigned to 


him, in a manner worthy of his theme and of his high reputation,.”—Scottish Con- 
gregational Magazine. 


XII. 


JOB AND HIS TIMES; or, A Picture of the Pa- 


triarchal Age, during the period between Noah and Abraham, as 
regards the state of Morality, Arts and Sciences, Manners and Customs, 
&c. And a New Version of that most Ancient Poem, accompanied 
with Notes and Dissertations. The whole adapted to the English 
Reader. By Tuomas Wemyss, Author of “ Biblical Gleanings,” 
“ Symbolical Dictionary,” and other works. 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 

eus ‘ During the many years that 1 have been a student of Biblical Hebrew, I 
have met with no version of a book of the Old Testament superior to Wemyss’ Job, 


in accuracy, elegance, and depth of information.”—Dr. W. C. Taylor, in his Natu- 
ral History of Society. 


XIII. 


AN ANALYTICAL AND COMPARATIVE VIEW 
OF ALL RELIGIONS NOW EXTANT AMONG MANKIND; with 
their Internal Diversities of Creed and Profession. By Josrax 
Coxper, Author of “The Modern Traveller,” &c. Jn one large 
volume, 8vo, price 14s. cloth. 

“We gladly bear testimony to the value of his work, to the indefatigable per- 
Iseverance, and very extended research, which he has employed in its composition ; 
and have no hesitation to aver, that it will become, as it deserves to become, a 
‘standard book in our literature.”—Church of England Quarterly Review. 

‘* As a book of reference, the volume before us is invaluable. It contains a mass 
of well-digested facts, accompanied by the clearest reasoning, and the most logical 
ideductions.”—Evangelical Magazine. 3% 


XIV. 
SKETCHES OF SERMONS, Preached in various 


Parts of the United Kingdom and on the European Continent ; fur- 
mished by their respective Authors, with an Index of Texts, &c. A 
New Edition, carefully revised and corrected, (the Eight Volumes 
reprinted in Four.) Jn 4 vols. 12mo, price 11. 4s. cloth. 

*.* Either Volume may be had separately, (containing One Hun- 
ed Sermons,) price 6s. 





&S" Purchasers are recommended to be particular in giving the 
Publishers’ Names to the above, other Works having been lately ad- 
ertised under a similar title. 
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XV. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. By Enwarp Hircu- 
cock, LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Amherst 
College, Geologist to the State of Massachusetts, &c., &c. Second 
Edition, with an Introductory Notice, by Jon Pye Smiru, D.D., 
F.R.S., & F.G.S. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings, &c. 
Crown 8vo, price 10s. cloth. 

XVI. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A WREATH FOR THE TOMB. An Essay and 


a Sermon on the Lessons taught by Sickness, with Extracts from 
eminent Authors on Death and Eternity. Second Edition, with a 
recommendatory Preface by Dr. Pyz Smirx. In fcp. 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

“The Wreath for the Tomb’ is a very remarkable work—the select passages 
are appropriate, and of a tendency harmonizing with the other parts of the volume ; 


but the Sermon and the Essay are the things which give to this little volume its 
extraordinary value.”—Congregational Magazine. 


XVII. 
THE CONVALESCENT : Twelve Letters on Re- 


covering from Sickness. By Mrs. GILBERT, Author of ‘ Hymns for 
Infant Schools,” ‘“‘ Hymns for Infant Minds,” &c. Jn fep. 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. cloth, or 4s. silk, with gilt edges. 
“ Were there not fen’ cleansed ? but where are the nine ?”—Jesus. 
“There is a beautiful book, ‘ The Convalescent,’ by Mrs. Gilbert; which dis. 
plays tenderness and holy wisdom in its matter, taste and elegance in its 


manner, and which could scarcely be spoken of with too much commendation.”— 
Dr. Pye Smith, in his Preface to Wreath for the Tomb. 


XVIII. 


MEMOIRS AND SELECT REMAINS OF THÉ 
REV. THOMAS RAWSON TAYLOR, late Classical Tutor at Airedale 
College, Yorkshire. Jn fep. 8vo, with Portrait, price 4s.6d. cloth, 
Second Edition, with an Introduction by James MontTGomERyY, Esq. 

“The Memoirs of T. R. Taylor may now be confidently ranked with those of 
Henry Kirke White and Thomas Spencer, and his Remains, incomparably excel. 


ling those of the latter, will suffer no disparagement by those of the former.”— 
James Montgomery. 


HOME EDUCATION. “By the Author of “ Natu: 
ral History of Enthusiasm.” In fcp. 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 6s, cloth. 

*,* In this volume the general principles of Education, as applis 
cable to private families and to small schools, are stated and explained 
such methods of treatment especially being suggested, as are b 
suited to the circumstances of a Country Residence; at the sa 
time, hints are offered of a kind to be available under any circum- 
stances for carrying on the culture of those of the intellectual faculties 
that are the earliest developed, and on the due expansion of which thi 
force and efficiency of the mature mind depend. 


American Biblical Repository. 





“A very enlightened, just, and Christian view of a most important subject. - 
a 
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XX. € 


SERMONS, by the late Rev. bie Forster, of 
Saffron Walden, wae a Sketch of his Life and Character by + the 
Rev. Joux Exy, of Leeds. Post 8vo, price 8s. cloth. 


XXI. 


THE TRUE CHURCH VIEWED IN CONTRAST 
WITH MODERN HIGH CHURCHISM. By Tuomas Fincu, Au- 
thor of “The Assumptions of the Clergy calmly Refuted,” &c., &c. 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


XXII. 


A MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR INDIVI- 


DUALS; or, Selection of Scripture Readings, Hymns, and Prayers, for 
the Mornings and Evenings of Four Weeks, with Hymns and Prayers 
for various occasions. Byan OcTroGENARIAN. 12mo, price 3s. cloth. 


XXIII. 


THE RECONCILER: an Attempt to exhibit, in a 


somewhat new light, the Harmony and the Glory of the Divine 
GOVERNMENT, and of the Divine SOVEREIGNTY. By a QuapRa- 
GENARIAN IN THE Ministry. 8vo, price 10s. cloth. 


XXIV. 


A DEFENCE OF THE PERSONAL REIGN OF 
CHRIST. By Joseru Tyso. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


XXV. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN INQUIRY AFTER PROPHETIC TRUTH, 


relative to the Restoration of the Jews, and the Millennium, addressed 
to Jews and Gentiles. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


XXVI. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN ELUCIDATION OF THE PROPHECIES ; 


being an Exposition of the Books of Daniel and the Revelation; 
with a Plate of Nine Symbolic Figures, illustrative of the Five Great 
Monarchies. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


XXVII. 


NATIONAL CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS 
EXAMINED : A Course of Lectures delivered in London during 
April and May, 1839. By RatpH WarDLAW, D.D. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 
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2 XXVIIL. 
HYMNS FOR THE CLOSET OF THE CHRIS- 


TIAN MINISTER. By Henry Marcu, Author of “ Sabbaths at 
Home,” &c. In fep. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


XXIX. 
MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND POET- 
ICAL REMAINS of the late JANE TAYLOR. New Edition, fep. 
8v0, price 5s. cloth. 


of Will delight all readers of sensibility or taste, by the unaffected grace- 
fulness, playful humour, and glow of sentiment, by which they are characterized.” 
—Eclectic Review. 





XXX. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 
WRITINGS of SIR MATTHEW HALE, Knight, Lord Chief Justice 
of England. By Sir J. B. WizziaMs, LL.D.. F.S.A. Post 8vo, with 
a full length Portrait from an Original Painting in possession of the 
Family, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

‘ A volume which clearly and agreeably presents the legal rise and progress of 


a great lawyer, and worthy man.—The book should, of necessity, occupy a place in 
the library-shelf devoted to British Worthies. "London and Westminster Review. 


XXXI. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
of Mrs. S. SAVAGE, with a Preface by the Rev. Witt1am Jay. To 
which are added, MEMOIRS of her SISTER, Mrs. HULTON. 
Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged, \2mo, price 5s. 6d. boards. 


XXXII. 


THE RETURN TO FAITH ; exemplified in the Life 
of WILLIAM KOELLNER, a German Protestant Divine, written by 
Himself, Translated from the German. Fcp. 8vo, with Portrait, 
ds. 6d. cloth. 


“This is a singular but very interesting piece of autobiography.”—Methodist \ 
Magazine. 
XXXIII. 


THE CLAIMS OF EPISCOPACY REFUTED, 


in a Review of the Essays of the Right Rev. Bishop Hoxart, and 

other Advocates of Diocesan Episcopacy. By the late Rev. Jon 

Mason, D.D., of New York. With an Introduction and Appendix, — 

by the Rev. Joux Buacksurn, Minister of Claremont Chapel, Pen-" 

tonville. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. ‘ 
XXXIV. 

THE REV. DAVID SIMPSON’S PLEA FOR 
Religion. A New Edition, edited by his Son. With a Life of the” 
Author by Sir J. B. Wizzrams, LL.D., F.S.A. Embellished with a 
highly-finished Portrait, and Vignette of Christ Church, Macclesfield 
oP. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

#* A Cheap Edition in 18mo, (without the Life) is also published, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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WORKS ADAPTED FOR THE YOUNC. 


A COMPANION TO THE ATLAS; or a Series 


of Geographical Tables on a new plan ; forming a Complete System of 
Geography for the use of Schools. By EBENEzZER Mituer, A.M. 
Second Edition, small folio, price 7s. 6d. half bound. 


‘“ A very laborious and useful compilation, exhibiting, in a tabular form, an 
immense variety of statistical, geographical, and historical information.”—Athe- 
neum. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY, for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons in general. Third Edition, 18mo, price 
4s. cloth. 

‘ An excellent selection, well suited to the purpose contemplated by the Editor. 
The volume displays an extensive acquaintance with our poetry, both ancient and 
modern; a sound judgment in deciding on the comparative merits of different pro- 
ductions; and an honest solicitude to promote the literary and moral culture of 


the young. We need not say we warmly recommend it to parents and instructors 
of youth.”—LZclectic Review. 


ELEMENTS OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, in 


Geography, Astronomy, and other Sciences. By J. AzzBuT. New 
and Improved Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. roan. 


“ Such a work as this—an Encyclopedia to a youthful mind—would have been 
to us a treasury of delight, had we met with it in our boyish days; and we there- 
fore feel it a duty to recommend the present revised edition of an excellent compi- 
lation to the notice of parents and teachers.”—Eclectic Review. 


SACRED HISTORY fromthe Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Designed for the use of Schools, Bible Classes, and 
Families. By the Rev. H. J. Crump, Chaplain of Mill Hill Grammar 
School. . Part I., 12mo, price 3s. cloth. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. By Mrs. L. H. 
SIGOURNEY. New Edition, fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


*,* The above work, having not only been carefully revised by the 
Author during her visit to England, but having received the addition 
of Two New Letters, with other original matter, the present is thereby 
rendered more valuable than any former editions. 


‘The Letters are worthy of unqualified approval.” —Pairiot. 
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WORKS ADAPTED FOR THE YOUNC. 
( Continued.) 





FOUR ADDRESSES TO THE YOUNG, delivered 
at Macclesfield. By the late R. S. M‘Azz, LL.D. Fep. Bv0, price 3s. 
cloth. 





THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF Q. Q. By Jane 
oe New Edition, in fep. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, with Vignette 
itle. 


‘ A beautiful and compact edition of a favourite work, by a favourite author.”— 
Court and Ladies’ Magazine. 


HYMNS FOR INFANT MINDS. By Mrs. 
Gitpert and Jane Taytor. Thirty-fourth Edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
half bound. 


‘ A well-known little book, entitled, ‘Hymns for Infant Minds,’ contains (Nos, — 
11 and 12) a better practical description of Christian humility, and its opposite, 
than I ever met with in so small a compass. Though very intelligible and touch- 
ing to a mere child, a man of the most mature understanding, if not quite destitute 
of the virtue in question, may be the wiser and better for it.”—Abp. Whately’s 
Essays on Christian Faith, &c. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
A New Stereotype Edition, price 2d. sewed. 


HYMNS FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. By Mrs. 

Gizserr. Fifth Edition, 12mo, price 4d. sewed. 

*,* Twelve Hymns, selected from the above, may be had for the 

use "of Infant Schools. Printed on broad sheets, for pasting on 

beards. Price 2s. per set. à 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ORIGINAL ANNIVERSARY HYMNS, adapted. 


to the Public Services of Sunday Schools and Sunday School Unions. & 
18mo, price 6d. sewed. ‘ 





MEMORIALS OF A BELOVED FRIEND; or, 
a Brief Sketch of the Life of Mary Napier LiNCOLNE. By Exiza- 
BETH RircHiz. With an Introductory Essay by Mrs. HENDERSON, | f 
Second Edition, fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. : 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNG, occasioned by 


the sudden Death of a Sunday Scholar, and addressed especially to 
the Senior Classes in Sabbath Schools. 18mo, price 6d. sewed. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. 


| ___ FIRST SERIES. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS ; or, Moral Philosophy on the 


Principles of Divine Revelation. By the Rev. RatpH WARDLAW, 
D.D. Third Edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


SECOND SERIES. 


THE CAUSES OF THE CORRUPTION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By the Rev. Roperr VAuGHAN, D.D. 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

THIRD SERIES. 


THE CHRISTIAN ATONEMENT; its Basis, Nature, 
and Bearings; or, the Principle of Substitution Illustrated, as applied 
in the Redemption of Man. By the Rev. Josepa GizBerT. With 
Notes and Illustrations. 8v0, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
DIVINE INSPIRATION ; or, the Supernatural Influ- 


ence exerted in the Communication of Divine Truth, and its special 
Bearing on the Composition of the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. 
E. Henperson, D.D. With Notes and Illustrations. 820, price 
12s. cloth. 


FIFTH SERIES. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE VERIFIED; or, the Divine 
Authority of the Bible confirmed by an Appeal to Facts of Science, 
History, and Human Consciousness. By the Rev. GeorGe Reprorp, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, price 12s. cloth. 


SIXTH SERIES. 
SCRIPTURE AND GEOLOGY, or, the Relation be- 


tween the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science. By 


the Rev. Joun Pye Smirn, D.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Third Edition, fep. 


8v0, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


SEVENTH SERIES. 


THE CONNEXION AND HARMONY OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS ; being an Inquiry into the Relation, 
Literary and Doctrinal, in which these two parts of the Sacred Volume 
stand to each other. By the Rev. W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, M.A., 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, price 12s. cloth. 


EIGHTH. SERIES. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, exhibited in Quotations from the Writers of the first Three 
Centuries. By James Bennett, D.D. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK, 

A Supplement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 
COMPILED BY DIRECTION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

32mo, embossed cloth, lettered . . . 2s. Od. 
18mo, ‘x 4 at ket whe? Le 
. 12mo, S + vost: D: IG 
The Work is also kept in various Bindings, of which the following is a 
List or Prices. 





























32mo. 18mo. 12mo. 
EE + & 6 s. d. 
Roan, gilt edges À : 3 0 4 6 
Coloured Calf, grained x é 3 0 4 6 6 6 
de à gilt edges 3 6 5 7 6 
Black Calf, gilt edges * 3 6 5 0 4:16 
Morocco, lines’. : 5 6 8 0 | 11 0 
pa blind tooling 6 0 9:01 1028 vcd 
à gilt F ‘ 6 6 10 0 13.0 -}+@ 
FA tuck 71 "0 v::6 





*.* Ministers and others requiring large numbers for Congrega- 
tions, Schools, &c., will be supplied by the Publishers on liberal terms, — 
for ready money. 

Ga” Upwards of 70,000 Copies of this Work have been disposed of. 


Published for the Congregational Union, by Jackson & WALFoRD, | 
18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and may be had of all Booksellers. 





GOOD AND CORRECT EDITIONS OF 


WATTS’S PSALMS AND HYMNS, 
Uniform with the Congregational Hymn Book, 
May be had of 
JACKSON AND WALFORD, 
At the following Prices :— 




















32mo. | 18mo 12mo : 
ay ad, s. d. 8. d. 14 
Embossed Cloth, lettered 1/0 3 0 4 0 
Roan, gilt edges . ae 4 0 —— 
Coloured Calf, grained 2 6 4 0 5 6 14 
” » gilt edges 3 0 4 6 6.0 |@ 
Black Calf, gilt edges 3 0 4 6 6 0 | 
Morocco, lines . ; 5 0 7 6 9 6 
% blind tooling 5 6 8 0 | 10 6 
ñ gilt P ‘ 6 0 8 6 | 12 0 
” tuck . e e . 7 0 homer RU 298 bee ea: 





Also a Cheap Edition in 32mo, for Sunday Schools, &c. Price 1s. bound. 7 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Congregational Anion of England and Wales. 





JETHRO; 


A System of Lay Agency in connexion with Congregational Churches, 
for the Diffusion of the Gospel amongst our Home Population. 


The Essay to which the first Prize of One Hundred Guineas has 
been awarded by the Adjudicators, acting on behalf of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. Royal 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 
lettered. 


OUR COUNTRY; 


Or, The Spiritual Destitntion of England considered : and how far 
it can be supplied through Lay Agency, especially as employed by 
Congregational Churches. By the Rev. James Maruerson, D.D. 
The second Prize Essay of Twenty-five Guineas. Royal 12mo, price 
4s. cloth, lettered. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF THE INDEPENDENTS; 


From their rise to the Restoration of the Monarchy in 1660. By 
BENJAMIN HANBURY. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 21s. to Subscribers—to 
non-Subscribers, 28s. A third volume is in the press, and will shortly 
be published. 


TRACT SERIES. 


No. I.—Declaration of Faith, Church Order, and Discipline. 8d. per Dozen, 
5s. per Hundred. 

No. II.—Duties of Churches in Reference to their own Spiritual Prosperity 
and Spread of the Gospel around them. 10d. per Dozen, 6s. per 
Hundred. 

No. III.—Hints on the Constitution, Management, and Efficiency of Associa- 
tions of Independent Churches. 10d. per Dozen, 6s. per Hundred. 

No. IV.—An Affectionate Address on the Choice of Pastors. 1s. per Dozen, 
7s. per Hundred. 

No. V.—The Office, Duties, and Qualifications of Deacons. 1s. 3d. per Dozen, 
9s. per Hundred. 

No. VI.—A Declaration of Views and Principles on Various Questions Agi- 
tated at the Present Crisis. 10d. per Dozen, 6s. per Hundred. 

No. VII.—Baptismal Regeneration Freely Considered. 10d. per Dozen, 6s. 
per Hundred. 

No. VIII.—The Constitution of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales explained, and recommended to the Independent Churches 
and Pastors within the limits embraced by the Union. 10d. per 
Dozen, 6s. per Hundred, 

No. IX.—Church Fellowship Promoted. 10d. per Dozen, 6s. per Hundred. 

No. X.—The Congregational Ministry, sustained by a Divine, and an adequate 
Human Sanction. 2s. 9d. per Dozen, 21s. per Hundred. 





. *,* The Declaration of Faith, upon one broad sheet, for Vestries, Libraries, and 
Schools, at 6d. each. 
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Published on the First of every Month, 


THE CONCRECATIONAL MACAZINE ; 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





This Journal has now existed for a Quarter of a Century, and every 
succeeding volume has borne testimony to the increasing number and 
high literary character of its gra | Its pages have been 
enriched from month to month by Me Essays, and Reviews, 
illustrative of personal godliness, scriptural truth, and denominational 
affairs, written by some of the ablest members of the Independent 
body, whose disinterested labours have given to the CONGREGATIONAL 
MAGAZINE a reputation not second to any periodical of the class to 
which it belongs. 

As the official organ of the CONGREGATIONAL Union, it contains 
the earliest and most complete information respecting the proceedings — 
of that body, and also of the Colonial, Home Missionary, and Irish 
Evangelical Societies, which are associated with it. It is the only — 
periodical that records the Transactions of the Congregational 
Churches of the Empire, relating to the Societies, Associations, and 
Colleges of the denomination, with accounts of New Chapels, Ordina- 
tions, and Removals of Ministers, &c. à 

The wide circulation of this Journal amongst the Congregational — 
Churches of Europe and America, and at the Colonial and other Mis- 
sionary Stations throughout the world, renders it an advantageous 
vehicle for Advertisements, which are received by the Publishers until . 
the 25th day of each month, at the following 
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THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON’S HYMN BOOK. 


A SELECT COLLECTION OF HYMNS, universally sung in the © 
late Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapels, collected by her Ladyship; — 
with a Supplement. ; 














List of Prices. 
LARGE'SIZE, (8. d; SMALL SIZE. # a 
Square Sheep... midi 180 32mo Sheep... 1 6 
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Black Calf 8: 6 — Black Calf... a. & 6 
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BOOK “SOCIETIES AND SCHOOLS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 





J. Blackburn, Printer, 6, Hatton Garden. 
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